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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Since the memoir of Bishop Cornewall, in 
p- 370, was printed, we have derived the 
following information respecting his family 
from Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire—a 
very valuable body of local biography, to 
which we hope to do justice in an early re- 
view. The Cornewalls have net long pos- 
sessed Delbury, or Diddlebury, it having 
been purchased of Richard Bawdewin, esq. 
by the Bishop’s father. ‘This was Capt. 
Frederick Cornewall, R.N. the M.P. for 
Leominster, whom in p. 370 we have incor- 
rectly styled brother to the Bishop. Capt. 
Cornewall was of the family seated at Ber- 
rington in Herefordshire; and the Bishop’s 
mother was Mary, daughter of Francis Her- 
bert, esq. of Ludlow, by Mary daughter of 
Rowland Baugh, and Mary sister and co- 
heiress of Henry Lord Folliott, a Peer of 
the kingdom of Ireland. Francis Herbert, 
esq. was M.P. for Montgomery, and was 
cousin to Henry-Arthur Earl Powis, in the 
remainder to whose barony of Herbert of 
Chirbury, he was included by the patent of 
1749. This was the fourth creation of that 
title (see Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peer- 
age); not the third, as Blakeway. It will 
thus be seen whence the late Bishop of 
Worcester derived his names of Folliott and 
Herbert; and that of Walker also came to 
him from the same connections. Francis 
Walker, esq of Ferney Hall in the parish of 
Clungunford, Salop, was grandson of Re- 
hecca, another of the sisters and coheirs of 
Henry Lord Folliott ; and bequeathed his 
estates to the Bishop. 

In reply to the observations of E.1.C. 
{p. 137), R. S. begs to assure him there 
can be no doubt but that the inscriptions 
and sculptures (Christ Church, Cork,) are 
contemporaneous. The former being raised 
as well as the latter, makes it impossible 
they could be subsequent additions. The 
doubt has probably arisen with E.1.C. from 
his supposing they are Protestant tombs. 
There is little doubt they were Roman Ca- 
tholic. For, though the Protestant Church 
became the Established from Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign (1558), yet the Roman Ca- 
tholics retained sole possessiun of all Cor- 
poration honours, till ejected by the sword 
of Oliver Cromwell; and if E. I. C. refers 
to Moryson’s History of Lord Montjoy’s 
Administration in Ireland, he will find that 
on Queen Elizabeth's death the Corpora- 
tions of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and 
other places, took forcible possession of the 
churches, and celebrated mass, and that 
Lord Montjoy was obliged to go in person, 
to repress ‘ these insulencies,” and enforce 
acknowledgment of the title of King James 
the First. 

Scraps from a Note book, No. I]. was 
printed in our Feb, number, p. 120. 


The Rev. Tuomas Dyer, of Abbess Rod- 
ing in Essex, writes: ‘‘ As the only means 
of conveying my thanks to your Correspon- 
dent J.B. who he been so liberal as to give 
me the sum of six pounds towards repairing 
the monument of Lady Luckyn in the chan- 
cel of this church, I must beg the favour of 
your indulging me with a few lines of your 
widely circulated Magazine. According to 
his request, the above-mentioned sum has 
been solely expended on the restoration of 
the monument, and I trust the work has 
been satisfactorily done by Mr. Bacon of 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. I lament exceed- 
ingly that the adjoining one, erected to the 
memory of Sir Gamaliel and Lady Capelli, 
tlie father and mother of Lady Luekyn, 
still remains in a dilapidated state. Should 
this account meet the eye of the noble fa- 
mily of Verulam, I still hope that the tri- 
fling sum of four or five pounds required 
for the restoration of it, may yet be contri- 
buted towards so desirable an object. In 
your Magazine for the year 1797 will be 
found a description of these monuments ; 
therefore I will not fill your pages with a 
needless repetition.” 

H. PivGeon remarks, that the Rev. Leo- 
nard Hotchkis, M.A. (noticed in p. 2), was 
born in the parish of Chirbury, co. Salop, in 
the year 1691, admitted of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1709, appointed fourth 
Master of the Royal Free Grammar School 
in Shrewsbury in 1712, and succeeded as 
second, third, and Head Master. To the 
last respectable situation he was elevated in 
1735; he resigned it in 1754, and died at 
Shrewsbury in 1771, and not i 1754, as 
stated in Literary Anecdotes. He was buried 
in the Chapel attached to St. Mary’s Church 
on the 15th November of the aforenamed 
year. His connection with Shrewsbury 
School existed fur nearly half a century, and 
in the library there is a fine portrait of 
him, considered to be a striking likeness. 
He was much respected by his contempo- 
raries, and the intimate friend of the learned 
Dr. Taylor. The name of Hotchkis is by 
no means singular in Shropshire ; the above 
Leonard had a brother Richard, Rector of 
St. George in Barbadoes. 

Mr. Evans, of Worcester, remarks, ‘* In 
p- 184, I observe that Mr. Boapen makes 
the late Mrs, Siddons’s birth to occur on 
the 5th July, 1755, whereas, according to 
the register of her baptism in the parish 
church of Brecknock, she was born on the 
14th of that month : but it is rather a sin- 
gular circumstance, that in the register she 
is male the daughter of George Kemble, 
whilst her father’s name was Roger. How 
this error crept into the register, the dis- 
tance of time will not now allow me to de- 
termine.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


QRIGINAL LETTERS OF ALEXANDER POPE, 


Overton, near 

Mr. Unsan, Marlborough. 
THE following Letters of Alexan- 
der Pope are copied literatim from the 
originals in possession of a friend. 
The gentlemen to whom they are ad- 
dressed, are mentioned among Pope’s 
friends in a line of Gay’s epistle to 

him on the conclusion of his Iliad : 


Lo! the two Dancastles in Berkshire known, 


These were the country squires of 
Binfield, where Pope for some time 
resided. Lysons, in his “‘ Magna Bri- 
tannia,”’ says, ‘‘ the manor of Binfield 
was purchased in 1595 of the Staf- 
fords of Bradfield, by John Dancastle, 
esq. whose descendant of the same 
name conveyed it in 1754 to William 
Pitt, esq.” 


Yours, &c. CHaries Hoye. 





To John Dancastle, Esq. att Binfield, 
near Ockinyham, Berks. 


Dr Sir, Twitenham, Jan. 5. 

I give you y* trouble of this to re- 
com’end what needs no recom’enda- 
tion to you, an Act of Charity, in 
this holy time. It is in behalf of the 
poor Girl I formerly spoke to you of, 
and to whom you have been formerly 
charitable sometimes, Betty Fletcher. 
She is so deplorable an object, as well 
in regard of Sickness and Disability, 
as of Poverty, that if, out of Mrs. 
Moore’s Beneficences of this kind, 
w*" are many and great, she would 
please to allow her any small matter 
as a weekly salary, tho’ never so little, 
it would help her necessities much 
more than any larger gifts at uncer- 
tain times. I know you’l make this 
your request, since I make it mine, 
and 1 almost hope you know me 
enough to be assured I would rather 
Do this, than Ask it. But I am be- 
come, like many other Too Covetuous 
people, one of the Poor of my Parish, 


who have learn’d very much on the 
sudden, and very much ag* my Will 
(which is just contrary at this time to 
the Lord’s Will) that Charity begins 
at home. However, I’l promise you 
one thing, that is of consequence to 
any Friend at this season, that I’ll 
not beg or borrow of you myself, pro- 
vided you’l take some care of Betty 
Fletcher. I make you no Apology for 
this Letter, and so bluntly conclude, 

Y* Brother’s and your faithfull 

affect” Servant, 
A. Pope. 





To Mr. T. Dancasile, at Binfield near 
Oakingham, Berks ( franked by “« Bur- 
lington.’’} 

Dear Sir, Aug. y® 7th, 1716. 

Several reasons and accidents, too 
long and too inconsiderable to enume- 
rate, have hinder’d my writing to 
you for some time. And another, 
which I take for a better reason than 
all those, had like to have done it 
now; which is, that I hope in a very 

short time to see you at Binfield. A 

journey into the North, which my 

Lord Burlington proposed I should 

take with him this month, being de- 

ferr’d till the next. And I have re- 
solved not to lose a whole season (and 

a season of fruit too) without waiting 

on your Brother and y* self. As to 

my method of travelling, I will not 
give him the trouble w™ | hear by 
more hands than one, he is ready to 
take, of sending my Horse hither; 
since I am equipt otherwise. I only 
want to know if both of y" shall be at 
home abt the 20th of this month; 
without which precaution I would not 
begin my Rambles, the first design of 
which is to have some happy hours in 
your company. 

Notwithstanding this, if you have 

had leisure to transcribe the Book I 

troubled y* with, J would rather it 
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were conveyed hither by some safe 
hand than given me at your house, 
since I should chuse to leave it with a 
Critick or two during my journeys. 

I have been here in a constant 
Course of Entertainm" and Visits ever 
since I saw you, w°" I partly delight 
in, and partly am tired with; the 
common case in all pleasures. I have 
not dined at home these 15 days, and 
perfectly regrett the quiet, indolence, 
silence, and sauntring, that made up 
my whole life in Windsor Forest. [I 
shall therefore infallibly be better com- 
pany and better pleased than ever you 
knew me, as soon as I can get under 
the shade of Priest-Wood, whose trees 
I have yet some Concern about. I 
hope, whatever license the freeborn 
Subjects of your Commons may take, 
there will yet be Groves enough left 
in those Forests to keep a Pastoral- 
writer in countenance. Whatever be- 
longs to the Crown is indeed as much 
trespas’d upon at this time in the 
Court as in the Country. While you 
are lopping his timber, we are lopping 
his Prerogative. 

I desire you to take notice how na- 
turally I talk like a man at St. James’s 
end of the town, and how entirely I 
have put off the Airs of a Country 
Gentleman. Thus it is; we always 
are proud of the last thing we do, and 
the Condition we put ourselves into, 
though it be the worst in the world, 
and immediately treat our Old ac- 
quaintance as odd people of an infe- 
tior Sphere. I ought upon this prin- 
ciple to rally you upon your harvest 
time, make pictures of my Friends 
tossing Wheatsheaves and raising 
Reeks, imagine I see you in a great 
Sweat and Hurry; and all that. But 
this I reserve till I see you; unless I 
should then on a sudden affect the 
fine Gentleman, and extoll the Inno- 
cence and Exercise of the Rural Life. 
I know, however I behave myself, 
and whatever I say or write to you, 
You’ll take in good part upon the 
knowledge how truly and affection- 
ately I am your good Brother’s, and 

D' Sir, Your faithful and humble 

Servt, A. Pope. 





To Mr. Tho. Dancastle. 
Dear Sir, Chichester Oct. 18. 
1 deferr’d to trouble you w any 
of my impertinent Commissions or 
Exhortations to a Winter Journey 
when I heard you had a great Cold, 


Original Letters of Mexandex Pope. 
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an Obstacle which [ hope may by this 
time be removed. The weather is very 
inviting, and I wait only for notice by 
a Letter from Ladyholt, to sally forth 
on that expedition. But 1 dont in- 
tend to tye you to an old promise, 
which I take to be the worst sort of 
Tye in the world, except one (which 
you may probably guess at). Therfore, 
as 1 can contrive matters pretty easily 
to myself as to this Journey, so I beg 
you to use me, in regard to it, with 
all the freedom of a Friend, and a due 
regard to your own ease. 

I entreat the favour of you to send 
the 14th Book, as you have done me 
the pleasure to copy it fair, by ye 
Ockingham Coach next Monday, when 
I shall send to meet it. But be pleased 
to keep by you the Original, for fear 
of any accident. 

I have just ended the 15th, which 
must wayt a better Opportunity, and 
may perhaps by that delay grow the 
more correct. If it travels too young, 
it may come again like most young 
travellers, very unfinished and unen- 
tertaining. 

I have no more to add, but my 
hearty services to yourself and Bro- 
ther, our thanks for his last Visit, our 
hopes of another either from him or 
you, our acknowledgments for the 
Strawberry plants, cum multis aliis. 
And (what I shall never neglect either 
to profess myself, or to be with all 
sincerity), D' Sir, your most affec- 
tionate Friend and Serv‘, 

A. Pops. 


I beg our kind loves to Hallgrove, 
and a line from you of y* health. 





The direction of the ensuing Letter 
is wanting, but it must have been ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thomas Dancastle. 

D Sir, Chiswick, Oct. 25. 

This last fine weck has made me 
goe about from Village to Village in 
my flying Chariot to take my last 
leave of the Country for this year. 
And that hindered my writing to 
thank you for y* Copies you sent me. 
I have those of the 17th and 18th, 
with the odd leaves brought by my 
Sister, which will be returned you at 
her return. In the mean time you’l 
oblige me by sending y* foul papers of 
the 2 first books by y* Ockingham 
Coach. 

As soon as I have acknowledg’d a 
favor from one of you, I receive one 
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from another. The Grapes from your 
Brother came safely t’other day, and 
Are no more (to speak poetically), 
that is, they are eaten: but the Gra- 
titude due for such fine fruit is not 
departed with them: I most thank- 
fully acknowledge His and Their great 
goodness. 

I very much want to see you both, 
and it was against my conscience I 
past lately through Maidenhead, with- 
out deviating into the Forest. But it 
was in a Stage-coach, wherein no man 
ought to be accounted a Free Agent. 

Here is good Mrs. Racket in a me- 
lancholy way for want of your good 
company. She says Chiswick is a 
very lonely place in comparison of 
Hallgrove ; where, and whereabouts, 
there are kept above 20 coaches, be- 
sides stages on the Heath, we" are 
without number. This very moment 
she is in great distress, the Spout of 
her Tea-pot being stopp’d, and She in 
impatient expectation of that Due Be- 
nevolence it ought to dispense for her 
Breakfast. 

You will hereby perceive that this 
is written in that Part of y* day which 
the Ancients accounted holy, namely, 
early in the morning. Breakfast (a 
sacred rite, and of great antiquity) 
calls upon me, the coffee smokes less 
and less, and tells me it will speedily 
be cold, unless I conclude this letter ; 
which I obediently do, in assuring 
you of a sincere truth, that 1 am Mr. 
Dancastle’s and, D' Sir, your most 
faithfull affectionate Servant, 

A. Pope. 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 19. 

IN a volume of miscellaneous docu- 
ments relative to the Army and Navy, 
which formerly belonged to Sir Wm. 
Musgrave, Bart. and is now among 
the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 5752, I find an original 
Warrant of James the First, dated 
6 April, 1604, containing some cu- 
rious details respecting the Uniforms 
then worn by the six principal Mas- 
ters of the Navy, which may prove 
interesting to those who are making 
researches into the history of the dress 
of naval officers, as authorised by the 
Crown. From a note at the foot of 
the Warrant, signed by Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, then 
Lord High Admiral, it appears to 
have been only the renewal of a simi- 
lar one issued by Queen Elizabeth, 
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but which had become void at her 
death. The entire expense of a coat 
for one of the Masters, as specified in 
the document, including the mate- 
rials, embroidery, and charge for mak- 
ing, amounts to 101. 2s. 53d. which, 
computed by the equivalent value of 
money and labour at the present pe- 
riod, would be about 40/. This war- 
rant appears to have been brought be- 
fore the notice of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety in March 1830, accompanied by 
some Remarks on the Change of Naval 
Uniforms, by H. Ellis and E. H. 
Locker, Esqrs. (see Gent. Mag. vol. c. 
i. p. 256) ; but as this communication 
is not included in the last volume of 
the Archeologia, I presume all idea 
of printing it was abandoned. 
Yours, &c. Navticus. 





(Signed) James R. 

James by the grace of God, of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
Kinge, defender of the faithe, &c.— 
To our trustie and Right welbeloved 
Councello® St George Howmes, knight, 
Mt of our grete wardrobe, and to the 
M' of the same that hereafter for the 
tyme shalbe, greetinge. Wee will and 
comaunde you ymediatlie vpon the 
sight hereof, to delyu’ or cause to be 
deliu’ed vnto o° welbeloved servantes 
John Awstyn, Thomas Grove, John 
Haukin, John Eliot, Roger Morrice, 
and Thomas Tompson, Six principall 
Maisters of o° ships, by vs appointed 
to that office, and to eu’y one that 
shall hereafter succeed them in the 
saide office, theis p’cells followinge 
for theire Lyu’ie Coates, that is to 
saie, To eu’y of them two Yardes of 
fyne Red cloth at Thirtene shillinges 
and fower pence a Yarde. Item to 
eu’y of them two Yardes of velvet for 
gardinge the same Coats at Twentie 
shillinges the Yarde; To eu’y of them 
Ten ounces of silke lace for garnish- 
inge the same Coats, at two shillinges 
and fower pence the ounce; To eu’y of 
them two ounces of sowinge silke at 
Twentie pence the ounce; Item, to eu’y 
of them two Yardes of passamayne 
Lace at fower pence the Yarde ; ltem, 
to eu’y of them two dozen of buttons 
of silke and golde at two shillinges and 
six pence the dozen; Item, two dozen 
of buttons, and lowpes of silke at Two 
shillinges the dozen ; Item, for Imbro- 
deringe of theire Coats w ships, 
Roses, Crownes, and ot L’res J. R. 
Richlie Imbrodered w venice gold, 
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silu’ and silke, and wt spangles of 
silu’ and silke, price the peice fower 
powndes ; Item, to eu’y of them one 
Yarde and a half of fustian for Ly- 
ninge the bodies at Twelue pence the 
Yarde, To eu’y of them two Yardes 
and a quarter of bayes for the skirtes 
of theire Coates at two shillinges and 
six pence the Yarde, To eu’y of them 
for facinge half a Yard of Taffatie, and 
to eu’y of them ‘two dozen of silke 
poyntes w*' silu’ tages, and for mak- 
inge of eu’y of the same Coates Thir- 
tene shillinges fower pence. And also 
wee will and comaunde you, that on 
the Sixtenth day of March, against 
the feaste of Easter, w*" shalbe in the 
Yeare of ot Lord god 1604. And at 
the same daie and feaste w shalbe 
in the Yeare of of Lord god 1605. 
And so forth at eu’ry Like day and 
feaste which hereafter shall happen 
eu’y yeare, you delyu’ or Cause to be 
delyu’ed vnto the saide John Awstyn, 
Thomas Grove, John Haukin, John 
Eliot, Roger Morris, and Thom’s 
Tompson, to eu’y of them for theire 
lyu’ies the like p’cells duringe theire 
lives. And to eu’y one that shall suc- 
ceed them in that office in Like sorte 
as they have. And theis o' L’res sign- 
ed w't or owne hand, shalbe yo" suffi- 
cient warrant dormant and discharge 
in that behalf for the deliu’y of the 
p’misses in forme aforesaide. Given 
vnder oF signet this Sixt day of Aprill, 
Anno d’ni 1604. And in the yeares 
of or raigne of England, Fraunce, and 
Ireland, the second, And of Scotland 
the Seaven and Thertith. 

Tt may please yor Mate to renewe this 
warrant for the lyueries of the six prin- 
cipall Mrs of yor Highnes ships, the same 
beinge drawne verbatim wtt the warraunt 
signed by the late Queene, w°" by reason of 
her death is become voyde, and they denyed 
the havinge of their lyveryes vntill it shall 
please yor Mati¢ to renewe the former war- 
rante. NotincuaM. 


Mr. Ursan, Gloucester, Oct. 17. 


YOUR Correspondent Corne.tius 
(p. 132) is, like others, egregiously 
mistaken in stating that Sunday 
Schools were first instituted by Mr. 
Robert Raikes of Gloucester, if he 
means to confine that honour to that 
gentleman alone. All the senior in- 
habitants of Gloucester, of whom I 
am one, know the contrary to be the 
fact, and I can produce to you several 
names of contemporary persons still 


living, to confirm what I say. The 
error is confined to strangers, and to 
the more recent inhabitants of this 
city. We, the contemporaries, know 
that the Rev. Thomas Stock had an 
equal share in the establishment of 
those Schools in Gloucester; nay, 
more than an equal share, for it was 
he that arranged the plan of the 
Schools, drew up the rules for their 
management, and had the sole supe- 
rintendence of the three first Schools 
of this kind. On taking orders, I 
settled in this city in the spring of 
1783, about three years after the com- 
mencement of this institution; and 
immediately became intimate with the 
two gentlemen in question, being as- 
sociated with Mr. Stock in the college 
school, and soon after curate of St. 
Mary de Crypt, Mr. Raikes’s parish, 
I may fairly presume, therefore, that 
the circumstances connected with the 
first establishment of Sunday Schools 
in Gloucester, are perhaps better known 
by me than by any other person now 
living. 

But, to place the matter beyond a 
doubt, I subjoin a statement made by 
the husband of the first teacher of a 
Sunday School in Gloucester, Mr. 
King, of St. Catherine-street. 

The first Sunday School in Glou- 
cester was kept in the house in which 
Mr. King now lives, and has lived 
ever since. His wife was the first 
teacher, and continued in the office 
for about three years, and upon her 
death was succeeded by her husband, 
who performed the duty for many 
years. He still possesses a Bible 
given on the commencement of the 
institution, which has the date of 
July 1780. The Rev. Thomas Stock, 
head-master of the Cathedral School, 
and then Curate of Hempstead, came 
to Mr. King’s house, accompanied by 
Mr. Raikes, to engage Mrs. King as 
teacher of the first School about to be 
established. She was paid eighteen 
pence per Sunday for her trouble, one 
shilling of which was contributed by 
Mr. Raikes, and sixpence by Mr. 
Stock ; a proportion utterly incom- 
mensurate with the several resources 
of each party. Two other Schools 
were established at the same time in 
the parish of St. Catherine; the teach- 
ers of which received only one shil- 
ling each per Sunday, contributed by 
the same two gentlemen, and in the 
same proportions. The three teach- 
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ers, and after his wife’s death, Mr. 
King himself, went together weekly 
to Mr. Stock’s house, or to the Col- 
lege-School, to receive his proportion 
of their payment. Mr. Stock attend- 
ed constantly at the Schools, on his 
return from evening service at Hemp- 
stead, to inspect and regulate their 
progress. 

When Mr. Raikes established a si- 
milar School in his own parish of St. 
Mary-de-Crypt, he discontinued his 
contribution to the Schools in St, Ca- 
therine’s, and the expenditure then 
fell entirely upon Mr. Stock, until, at 
a future period, the Rev. Richard 
Raikes came to reside in Gloucester, 
and took a share in the expense. When 
Mr. Stock became Curate of St. John’s 
and St. Aldate’s, he established two 
Sunday Schools in his own parish at 
his own expense, in Hare-lane. 

The circumstance of Mr. Raikes’s 
discontinuing his contribution to the 
St. Catherine School, has been con- 
firmed to me by Mr. Stock’s widow, 
now residing in Gloucester, who well 
remembers her husband’s complain- 
ing of the additional pecuniary bur- 
den laid upon him. 

In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. ix. p. 540, is an account of the 
origin of this institution, differing in 
no material circumstance from Mr. 
King’s statement, but mentioning one 
or two particulars which I will tran- 
scribe. It is there said, that Mr. 
Steck invited Mr. Raikes to attend 
him, to adopt some mode of doing 
good to the children of the poor; that 
the rules were formed by Mr. Stock 
for the conduct of the children, and 
that Mr. Stock took upon himself the 
inspection of the children. It gives 
the same account with Mr. King of 
the proportions of the expenditure, 
and thus concludes, “‘ whatever, there- 
fore, may be the merit of Mr. Raikes 
in this business, Mr. Stock is at least 
an equal sharer in the honour of this 
excellent institution.” * 

It is not easy to conceive what can 
be alleged in contradiction, except it 
be Mr. Raikes’s subsequent services 
in promoting the institution. Now, 
my intimacy with that gentleman 





* The paragraph immediately preceding 
Mr. Nichols’s statement, makes it seem 
probable that he compressed it from an eu- 
logium on Mr. Raikes, by Dr. Glasse, in- 
serted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
LVI. pp. 11—15. 
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made me perfectly acquainted with 
the nature and extent of those services. 
The fact was this: While Mr. Stock’s 
attention was limited in a noiseless 
manner to the inspection of the Sun- 
day Schools, Mr. Raikes took the ad- 
vantage of his newspaper to make the 
institution known, but without a word 
of Mr. Stock’s labours; and thence 
the matter found its way into other 
papers. The consequence was a mul- 
titude of inquiries from all quarters, 
but to Mr. Raikes alone, for nothing 
was known about Mr. Stock. The 
answers to these inquiries which I 
was in the habit of seeing, shown me 
by Mr. Raikes, generally contained 
the mode of proceeding in the original 
Schools, with the rules for their con- 
duct, which you are to remember 
were drawn up by Mr. Stock alone. 
In these answers Mr. Stock’s name 
was uniformly omitted ; for unfortu- 
nately an excessive vanity was a pro- 
minent feature in Mr. Raikes’s cha- 
racter, a circumstance in which you 
will find all his surviving contempo- 
raries uniformly agree : he was other- 
wise a good-natured, hospitable man, 
doing the honours of the place to any 
conspicuous strangers who visited it; 
among whom I may name the cele- 
brated Prison Howard, whom I once 
met at Mr. Raikes’s table, and the 
Mr. Hanway mentioned by your Cor- 
respondent, whom I once saw in Mr. 
Raikes’s company. 

You will find in the ninth vol. page 
543, of Mr. Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, a letter written by Mr. Raikes 
to the Rev. Bowen Dickens of Ross, 
June 27, 1788, in which he speaks of 
his interview with Queen Charlotte 
which had recently taken place. In 
that interview he made no mention at 
all of Mr. Stock, as having been his 
coadjutor in establishing the institu- 
tion ; and thus, through vanity alone, 
passed over so favourable an opportu- 
nity of being perhaps of most essen- 
tial service to his friend, as a clergy- 
man of very limited resources. This 
omission was highly blamed by his 
townsmen at the time; and I think 
your Correspondent Corne ius will 
allow the blame to be well-deserved. 
Mr. Raikes’s conduct towards Mr. 
Stock throughout the whole business 
of Sunday Schools, is one among the 
many instances of human infirmity 
mixing itself with our good actions. 
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I presume that no apology is neces- 
sary for what I have advanced respect- 
ing Mr. Raikes. He made himself a 
public man, and like other public 
men, a Swift, a Johnson, a Fox, a 
Pitt, a Warburton, a Bentley, he must 
stand exposed to the criticism of the 
Biographer ; else, what is to become 
of the truth of History? 

I should add, that Mr. Raikes never 
established a Sunday School beyond 
the limits of this town. How indeed 
could he do so, whose influence, more 
or less, was confined to the place of 
his residence. All he did was to make 
known the institution to those who 
asked him; this was all that gained 
him the name, while the unobtrusive 
Mr. Stock was left in the back-ground. 

Yours, &. ArtHuRB. Evans, 


Head Master of the Cathedral School, 
Gloucester. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, Aug. 18. 


IN Bowles’s Life of Bp. Ken, vol. II. 
is an interesting paper, containing a 
list of the Non-juring Clergy and 
Scholars. We cannot but read with 
melancholy disposition the memorial 
of so much virtue. Amongst them I 
found the name ‘ Mr. John Worth- 
ington, Fellow of Peterhouse.” I was 
anxious to know whether this person 
was the author of the Prefaceto Smith’s 
Select Discourses, and of Select Dis- 
courses, written by himself. This fact 
I have now ascertained. 1 referred 
for information to Dyer’s History of 
Cambridge, which has some informa- 
tion concerning the nonjurors; and, 
amongst other observations, found the 
following (vol. II. p. 156), 

*¢Smith’s writings are not doctrinal ; but 
he appears to have been a Socinian, and 
very conversant and embued with the writ- 
ings of Plato.” 


That he had read much of Plato, I 
admit ; but the other part of the cri- 
ticism is to be corrected. Smith cer- 
tainly was not a Socinian, at least 
touching the articles of Christ’s per- 
son and his death. 


** Socinus (says South) having denied 
Christ’s divine nature, was resolved to cut 
him short both root and branch.’”’—Serm. 
on Rev. xxii. 16. vol. II. p. 419, Oxford 
edit. 1823. 

«<The Socinians deny Christ to be pro- 
perly a priest, or his death to have been a 
propitiatery oblation for the sins of the 


Smith, Author of Select Discourses, not a Socinian. 
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world.” —Idem, Sermon on 1 Cor. ii. 7, p. 
383, vol. IT. Oxford edit. 1823. 

** He began with subverting (as far as in 
him lay) ra true and ancient doctrine of 


_ the Trinity, rejecting the Deity of the Se- 


cond Person, and eyen the being of the 
Third.’’—Waterland’s Doctrinal Use of the 
Church Sacraments, p. 141, vol. VIII.; 
Van Mildert’s edit. 

‘*Sabellianism, and Photinianism, and 
Socinianism, do in reality come at length 


into one—all resolving into Judaism ; for 


the fundamental error of them all is, the 
denying the Divine Sonship and personal 
divinity of Christ.”’—Ibid. Judgment of Pri- 
mitive Churches, p. 231, vol. V. 


So far of the creed of Socinus. Now 
let us hear Smith’s. 

‘When the Divinity united itself to hu- 
man nature in the person of our Saviour, 
he then gave to mankind a pledge and ear- 
nest of what he would further do therein.” 
Disc. of Legal and Evangelical Righteous- 
ness, p. 368. Rivingtons, 1821. 

‘¢We are fully assured that God hath 
this prementioned design upon lost men, 
because here is one (viz. Christ) that par- 
takes every way of human nature, in whom 
the Divinity magnifies itself, and carries 
through this world in human infirmities 
and sufferings to eternal glory; a clear ma- 
nifestation to the world that God hath not 
cast off human nature, but had a real mind 
to exalt and dignify it again.” —Ibid. p. 372. 


Upon the redemption Smith has 
these remarks, 

‘¢ Whereas every penitent sinner carries a 
seuse of guilt upon his own conscience, is 
apt to shrink with cold chill fears of offend- 
ed Majesty, and to dread the thoughts of 
violated justice; he is assured that Christ 
hath laid down his life, and thereby made 
propitiation and atonement for sin; that he 
hath laid down his life for the redemption 
of him ; and so in Christ ‘ we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins.’ Thus may the hearts of all 
penitents, troubled at first with a sense of 
their own guilt, be quieted, and fully esta- 
blished in a living faith, and hope in an eter- 
nal goodness ; seeing how their sins are re- 
mitted through the blood of Jesus, who 
came to die for them and save them, and 
through his blood they may have free ac- 
cess unto God.”’—ibid. pp. 372, 3. 


I doubt not but these words of the 
great, learned, and pious John Smith, 
will sufficiently clear his character 
from the charge or suspicion of Soci- 
nianism, so far as that doctrine con- 
cerns itself with the person and na- 
ture of our Lord, and the design and 
efficacy of his death and sufferings. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 1. 

IT is now about forty years since I 
commenced a correspondence with 
you, during which time I have takena 
pretty copious survey of the county of 
Salop, particularly the Churches, Mo- 
numental Inscriptions, and ‘Arms. of 
the several families connected there> 
with: likewise Biographical Notices 
of eminent Natives, making in the 
whole teri handsome quarto volumes. 
I have enclosed a view of Bitterley 
Church and Cross, which I trust you 
will think worthy, a place in your 
museum, 

Bitterley is four miles north-east of 
Ludlow, a Rectory in the Deanry of 
Ludlow, the: Hundred of Overs, and 
Diocese of Hereford. The population 
in-182F was 1064, more than half of 
whom were the families of colliers and 
miners, 

The Church ‘of Bitterley, dedicated 
to St. Mary, is a handsome struc- 
ture; it consists of a body, with- 
out side aisles; the chancel is divided 
from the body by a screen of oak, 
carved in open quatrefoils ; at the top 
are foliage and grotesque ornaments. 
There is a gallery at the west end; 
the ceiling is: coved without ornament. 
Opposite the south door is an ancient 
stone font. The pulpit is of oak finely 
carved. The length of the body of 
the church 594 feet, breadth 22 feet, 
length of the chancel 334 feet, breadth 
22 feet. The tower is 143 feet, by 
13 feet 11 ‘inches; .it contains three 
bells. On the first bell is Bice gone 
gue melig campana vocor gabrietis. 
Round the second bell Js SANCCE- 
JAC OBE - OKA PUD» ROBIA 

In the Church-yard is an elegant 
stone cross, ‘raised on steps, which 
support an hexagonal shaft; on the 
top are tabernacled niches; that on 
the north side contains the Virgin and 
infant Christ; the westside the Cruci- 
fixion ;\ the east and south sides are 
nearly obliterated. . 

‘Adjoining the Church-yard is Bit- 
terley-court, the residence of the Rev. 
John Walcott, Reetor of Bitterley. It 
is beautifully situated on a gentle rise 
of ground, atthe foot of the Clee Hill, 
surrounded by pleasure grounds. The 
Clee Hill is a bold and grand: object ; 
upon the top are the remains of an 
encampment, said to be Roman. Its 
extreme point, called Titterstone, ap- 
pears of volcanic formation. Many 

Gent. Maa. Octoler, 1831. 
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parts of this hill afford very extensive 
prospects, varied and beautiful. The 
interior of this immense mountain 
produces coal and ironstone in abun- 
dance. 
““'The following monumental memo- 
fidls were taken at the time I visited 
the Church, July 10, 1827. 
. Against the east wall of the chancel, 
under an arch, supported by columns 
with Corinthian capitals, is a figure of 
an Esquire in armour, kneeling at a 
desk, with a book before him: over 
the entablature the arms, and on the 
table below the figure the following 
inscription, in Roman capitals : 
. *$ Here isanterred the body of Tymothye 
Lvcie of Middleton, Esq. who godly chainged 
this life the xxi of Janvary, 1616. He was 
the fovrth sonne to William Lvcie of Char- 
lecott, Esqvire. He married Susanna, davgh- 
ter to Henry Fanshawe, Esqvire, by whom 
he had issue three sonnes and foure daugh- 
ters; he after married Joahn daughter to 
Thomas Bvrghill of Thingell, Esqvire, and 
shee in‘ memorye and love of him her hvs- 
band, erected this monument. : 
Me tenet hec moles defunctvm, lector, at 
avdi, 
Hospes sim licet hic, svm’i tamen incola celi 
Sospes ab hinc abeo, ventvri ivdicis olim 
Jvdicivm expectans, foelix in quod mihi 
gratvm 
Regia ccelestis parat indvigentia patris. 
__Arms. Gules, crusilly Or, three lucies 
haurient. Argent. 


Against the south wall of the chan- 
cel, ‘a monument, the entablature sup- 
ported by two figures, one on each 
‘side the table, which bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Memorize Sacrum. Here lyeth, expect+ 
ing a blessed resurrection, the bodyes of 
Tuomas Powys of Snitton, Gent. and of 
Etizasetn his wife; hee deceased y* 19th 
of Nev. 1659, then aged 31. Shee was the 
daughter of Richd. Smythe of Credenhill, 
in the county of Hereford, Esq. and de- 
parted this life y® first day of July, 1645, 
they having issue 5 sonnes; Thomas, Chris- 
topher, Peter, Robert and James, and fower 
daughters, Winifrid, Anne, Mary, and Eli- 
zabeth. 

Arms. Or, @ lion’s gamb erased, be- 
tween two cross-crosslets fitchée, Gules, 
Powys; impaling Smythe. 


Ona marble tablet, against the north 
wall of the chancel : 


‘© In memory of Mrs. Evizaseta Wat- 
cotT, wife of John Walcott, Esq. second 
and youngest son of John Walcott, for- 
merly of Walcott, in this county, Esq. 
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She was the widow of Charles Colby, Esq. 
Commissioner of his Majesty’s Navy at Gib- 
ralter, and a Captain in that service. She 
departed this life at her house in Upper 
Berkeley-street, London, on the 26th day of 
November, 1803, aged 71 years, and is de- 
— - a r a the west door of the 
rish church of Paddington, in the count 
rf Middlesex.” = : 
- Arms. Argent, a chevron between three 
chess-rooks Ermine, Walcot; impaling, 
Azure, a chevron Or, between three cres- 
eents Argent, Colby. 


On another tablet : 


** To the memory of Cuartes Watcorr, 
Esq. (late of Bitterley Court). He died 
Sept. 20th, 1799, aged 61 years. Also, of 
Ann, his wife, who died Sept. sth, 1812, 
aged 82 years,” 

On stones in the chancel floor : 
~ € Here lyeth y® body of St Lirrteton 
Powys, Knt. who departed this life the 13th 
March, 1731, etat. 83. Also, of Dame 
Aenes his wife, who departed this life the 
28th of Nov. 1720, ztat. 66.” 

Arms. Powys, impaling Smythe, as be- 
fore. 

s¢ Maria Powys, 1668, ztat. 36. 

“Rosertus Powys, Arm. ob. Apr.1724.” 


A marble tablet, supporting two 
vases, with drapery, in bas-relief, bears 
the following inscription : 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Tuomas Rocke, A.M. Rector of Ludlow, 
and formerly of this Church, who died re- 
spected and lamented, 16th Oct. 1603, an. 
zetat. 86. Also, of Mantua his wife, of 
eminent piety and virtue, who died June 21, 
1772, aged 50. And of Francis their son, 
possessed of many amiable qualities, who 
died Dec. 6, 1783, an. etat. 26. This in- 
scription is dedicated by their sons, ‘Thomas 
and Richard Rocke.” 


On a slab in the chancel floor : 


** Here lieth the body of Bensamin 
Marston, late of Bitterley, Rector, died 
Nov. 30th, 1736, aged 69.” 

Arms. Sable, a fesse dauncettée Ermine, 
between three fleurs-de-lis Argent. 


On a slab in the floor of the nave: 

«© The Rev. Mr. Witt1am Suepparp, of 
this parish, and Vicar of Stanton Lacy, died 
10th May, 1776, aged 47. Macpatene, 
his wife, daughter of George Pardoe, of 
Cleeton, Gent. died July 1, 1765, aged 32 
years.” 

Arms. Aaure, on a chevron Or three 
etoiles Gules, between as many fleurs-de-lis 
of the Second. 


On a slab, in the floor of the porch: 

‘© Wittiav, son of Wittiam Smita, 
Rector of Bitterley, dyed y¢ 7th day of 
Aug. 1692.” 


Bitterley, co. Salop.—Drayton, co. Ozford. 
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On a monument against the south 
wall : 

«¢ Near this place are deposited the re~ 
mains of Grorse Parpog, Esq. of Cleeton, 
who died 4th April, 1768, aged 74. As 
also of Mary his wife; she died 1st July, 
1772, aged 76. Likewise are interred in 
this church five of their children: Mitso- 
RouGH Parnog, died Feb. 19, 1741, aged 
24, Epwarp Parpog, died April 14, 1763, 
aged 34. Macpatene Sueppard, died 
July 1, 1765, aged 32. Mary Parvos, 
died Sept. 27, 1765, aged 37. Saran 
Parvoe, died Jan. 18, 1767, aged 26.” 

Arms. A cross counter-componée Or 
and Gules; in the first quarter a water 
bouget, in the second an eagle displayed, 
in the third a swan, in the fourth an escal- 
lop shell, all Sable; on a chief Azure, a 
lion passant guardant Or. 

¥ours, &c. D. ParkEs. 
Mr. Ursan, 

DRAYTON is a small village of 
about thirty houses, at the distance of 
one mile and a half from Banbury in 
Oxfordshire. The manor formerly be- 
longed to the Grevilles; and is now 
divided between the Earl of Guilford 
and the heirs of the Copes of Hanwell. 

The Church consists of a low square 
tower, nave, two side aisles, and a 
chancel. 

In the north aisle, near the west 
end, under a plain pointed arch in the 
wall, and even with the pavements, is 
a dark stone slab of great thickness, 
on the upper part of which are raised 
lines lengthways, with vine leaves 
raised alternately on the sides of the 
lines. Tradition states this stone to 
be in memorial of the founder of the 
Church. 

In the chancel, near to the commu- 
nion rails, raised about three feet 
from the ground, is an alabaster slab, 
on which is the figure of a man in 
armour, and on his right hand that of 
his wife; both their heads rest on 
cushions, and their hands are in the 
position of prayer. She is dressed in 
a long robe, with large open sleeves, 
her hair curled on each side to a con- 
siderable height, and somewhat in 
shape of a crescent ; round her neck is 
a chain with a small medallion pen- 
dant thereto. The inscription is in 
Latin, and in old English characters, 
in lines above the heads of the two 
persons represented, and has been thus 
translated : . 

*¢ Here lieth Lodowic Grevil, heretofore 
Lord of the Manor of Drayton, and Marga- 
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ret his wife, daughter and heir of Giles de 


Arderne, which Lodowic died the xviii 
day of the month of August, in the year of 
our Lord 1438, on whose soul the Lord 
have mercy. Amen.” 


In the north aisle, on an alabaster 
slab, the effigies of a man in armour 
(cut into the stone); his head, on 
which is a peaked helmet, rests on a 
cushion with tassells, the hands closed 
in prayer, his sword fastened by a 
belt round the waist: and on either 
side of the head a shield, the one, Er- 
mine, a fess ; the other, Ermine, a fess, 
impaling a chevron beween three 
crosses potent 1, 2, 3; and round the 
border of the stone, inscription in 
Latin and old English characters, 
which has been thus translated : 


*¢ Here lieth John Grevil, son and heir 
of Lodowic Grevil, of Drayton, which John 
died the xviii day of the month of August, 
MCCCCXLI. on whose soul the Lord be 


favorable. Amen.” 


In Atkins’s Gloucestershire, p. 336, 
under the head of Sesincot, a village 
of Gloucestershire, it is stated, . 

“Sir John Grevil died seized of this 
manor, and of the Hundred of Kiftgate, 
20 Edw. IV. Ludowick Grevil was seized 
of this manor, and resided in this place (Se- 
sincot) in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was guilty of an horrible murder, and 
God’s revenge upon it ought to be pub- 
lished to posterity. He invited Web 
to his house, who had heen formerly his 
servant and was grown rich: he procured 
two of his servants to murder Web in his 
bed, and then forged a will, whereby he 
gained his whole estate. One of the ser- 
vants in his drink, not long after, said he 
could hang his master: the other servant 
acquainted his master with what he -had 
said : the master thereupon advises the ser- 
vant to murder his fellow assassinate. This 
second murder was soon discovered, and Lu- 
dowick Grevil was arraigned and executed. 
He stood mute to save his estate to his 
family: but his family never flourished af- 
terwards, and soon fell to decay. Sir Ed- 
ward Grevil was Lord of Sesincot in the 
year 1608, Sir William Juxon was afterwards 
seized of it, and Francis Lord Guildford was 
possessed of it, and presented to the living 
in 1706.” 

On a slab in the chancel : 

Arms. In a round shield, a lion rampant. 
Crest, A hand and dagger. 

‘* Hic jacet Richardus Cogkilane, Hiber- 
nus, hujus Joci minister, qui denatus est 17 
die Julii, A.D. 1668.” 

On a grey stone slab in the chancel: 

** Johannes Dover, qui stipendium peccati 
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hic deposuit cadaver, minimé dubitans quin, 
pheenicis instar, gloriosits @ suis resurget 
cineribus ; vixit, peccavit, poenituit; obijt 


tertiv die Novtls, Ao Dai M.DCCXXV.” 


And on a black stone in the wall 
above : 


‘© Lo here yor late unworthy Rect* lies, 
Who tho’ he’s dead loud as he can stil cries, 
Repent. W’n stones crie out, ’tis time to mend 
And wisely ponder on yor latt® end, 

And may this stone from crieing nev" cease, 
Mind, mind, wt makes for yo" eternal peace.” 


On a black slab: 


‘© To the memory of Tuomas LopGe, 
late Minister of Drayton, where he was a 
bvrning aud a shining light for the space of 
xxxii yeares. He dyed the xxiv day of Feb. 
M.DCLI. etat. Ixx. 


‘* Vnder this stone doth sleeping lye 
The body of a sovi on high, 

He who tavght others how to tread 
The paths of life, himself’s not dead, 
His earthly part in the earth doth rest, 
His spirit ’s lodg’d among the blest, 
A revniting there shall be 

Of both vato eternity.” 


On a slab in the chancel : 


** Oct. 3, 1638 Brion’ filia Guartert 
Wattwin, uxor Tuo. Lopez, Pastoris hujus 
ecclesiz.”’ 


Within the communion rails, on 
stone slabs : 


«* Hee subter marmora reponuntur cineres 
Reverendi admodum Apvam Morton, viri 
non sine solemni honoris praefatione nomi- 
nandi, hujusce per 5-quennium ecclesiz Rec- 
toris pacifici, per totum necnon vite insti- 
tutum moris innocui, quippe qui absq. adu- 
Jatione ‘humillimus, theologus peritus, anti- 
quiorum rituumg. adsertor equus, Fidei an- 
tiquissimz patronus strenuus, amicus omni- 
bus, nemini exosus, Junij calend. 3° salutis 
anno 1683, etatisq. suze 63, morte subitanea 
minimé improviso, placidus decessit.”” 


‘© Here lieth interred the body of Mrs. 
Exizasetu Morton, eldest daughter of Dr. 
Williamson, sometime Rector of Tich- 
marsh, in the county of Northampton, and 
relict of Mr. Adam Mortoa, sometime Rector 
of Hinton by Brackly, in the sayd county, 
and mother of Mr. Adam Morton, Rector 
of this Church. She departed this life the 
12th day of December, 1679, in the 86th 
yeare of her age. 


*¢ To her to live was Christ, 
And to die was gaine.” 


*¢ Sacred to the memorie of Mrs. Rose 
Ciarke, one of the daughters of Dr. Wil- 
liamson, sometime Rector of Tichmarsh, 
in the County of Northampton. And relict 
of Mr. Johu Clarke, B.D. and late Rector 
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of Fisherton, in the countie of Lyncolne, 
atid mother of Mr. Robert Clarke, the late 
Rector and the pious and painful Minister 
of this Church; she departed this life the 
thirde day of March MDCLXXIX, in the 
Lxx11 yeare of her age.”” 

‘“©To the memorie also of Susanna 
Cuarke, one of the twyns and daughter of 
the saide John and Rose Clarke. Shee de- 
parted this life October xx111. MDCLXX. 
in the xvuir yeare of her age. 

*¢ To the memorie‘also of Saran CLARKE, 
the other of the twyns, and daughter of the 
sayde John and Rose Clarke ; shee departed 
this life October xx1v. MDCLXX, in the 
xvuit yeare also of her age. 

«All which three, both mother and 
daughters, lye here interred under this mo- 
nument, expecting a blessed and joyful re- 
surrection.” 


** Grace, the wife of Jo. Cleaver, Gent. 


late of this parish, dyed Dec. 5th, 1706, 
aged 59.” 


Monumental stone, north aisle : 
*©M.S. Marrna, y® daughter of Joun 


Creaver, and Martua his wife, born July 
9th, 1684, deceased Xber 5th, 1701.” 


On a stone slab, north aisle : 

Arms. Within a border entoyre, a 
chevron between three stars. 

*€ Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Mary 
Creaver, the wife of Mr. John Cleaver, of 
this parish, and relict of Mr. Wm. Har- 
court, of London, Merchant ; she was here 
interr’d the 13th day of Feb'y in the year of 
our Lord 1667. 

“¢ Here lyeth the body of Mantua Ciea- 
veR, the wife of John Cleaver, who departed 
this life the 2¢d of Jan'y, 1717, aged 58.” 

Stone slab, north aisle : 

Arms. 8 wheatsheafs, 1, 2, 3, between 
seven crosses potent, 2, 3, 1; inipaling, 
Fretty, two bars. 

** Sacred to the memory of the pious, 
virtuous, and charitable virgin Mary, the 
only daughter of Mr. William Harcourt of 
London, Merchant, who was interred in this 
place the 28th day of Dec. Anno Dom’i. 
M.VI CL IX. M. C. 1701.” 

‘* Here lyethi the body of Joun Cieaver, 
who departed this life the 30th of July, 
1720, aged 74.” 

On a grave stone in the church- 
yard : 

*¢ In memory of Mary the wife of John 
Elmore, who died the 15th day of Jan. 
1749, aged about 46.” 

Stone slabs, north aisle : 

‘* Here lyeth the body of Mr. Ricuarp 
Goopwin, who was buried the 26th day of 
November, 1695.” 

‘* Here lyes Tuomas Gostettow, of 
Drayton, Gent. who died the 2d day of Dec. 
1702, tat. suze, 70.” 
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Of this last gentleman, a report 
prevails in the neighbourhood, that 
being of atheistical principles, he had 
made an agreement with a poor wo- 
man of the parish, who had imbibed 
the same errors, that if it were pos- 
sible, whichever of them should first 
die, if they found after their decease 
there was a God, should make some 
sign to signify it. The story goes, 
that after he was dead and laid out, 
he moved his right hand upon his 
heart, nor could the efforts of any 
other person but the said woman re- 
place it in its former situation, who 
did it with ease. By his own desire 
he was buried at the depth of nine feet. 

Yours, &c. Oxon. 


Mr. Urban, Paris, June 5. 

IN a letter in your number for last 
December, p. 502, Mr. Brownine, 
from his own resources, and from the 
fifth volume of my “‘ Histoire de Hai- 
naut, par Jacques de Guyse,’’* in which 
1 have attempted to make known the 
ancient civilization of the Celts, has 
communicated a dissertation on that 
ancient people. Mr. Barnes, in his 
answers (part i. pp. 117, 309), has 
made many learned observations on 
the same subject ; + which deserve to 
be examined with attention. 

The “‘ Histoire générale d’Espagne,” 
of which Mr. Barnes has made much 
use, is the work of M. Depping, and 
contains excellent matérials on the 
subject which occupies our attention. 
It seems certain that the name of Celts 
has been given to a very great number 
of tribes. The most ancient author 
who has employed the term, after 
Scilax, is Herodotus, who (book ii. 
chapter 33), says that the Celts dwell 
beyond the Columns of Hercules, and 
adjoin the Cynete, who are the last 
nation on the west. He repeats the 
same statement in book iv. chapter 
149, and thus evidently fixes the Celts 
in Spain. Strabo (lib. 12) also places 
them in Iberia, near the Betis (the Gua- 
dalquivir), the Anas (the Guadiana), the 
Tagus, &c. Ephorus (cited by Strabo, 
lib. iv.) asserts that they occupy the 
greatest part of Iberia as far as Gades. 





* The present letter is extracted from 
the Preface to the twelfth volume of that 
extensive work.— Ebr. 

+ There is another letter by Mr. 
Browning on this subject, in our Supple- 
ment, p. 592.~-Epirt. 
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Those who dwelt between the Anas 
and the Tagus, were in the southern 

of Lusitania. Near Setubal is a 
place called Celto-Briga, mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus; this 
word Briga, which signifies in Celtic 
a bridge, or even a town, proves that 
there were Celts in this part. The 
Celtiberians were Celts in origin, of 
which their name is a sufficient proof. 
Plutarch, in his Life of Marius, re- 
lates that there are some authors who 
commence the Celtic territory at the 
ocean, and extend it as far as the Palus 
Meotis, now the Sea of Azoph. The 
name ceased by degrees, and every 
nation took one which was peculiar to 
itself. lt was preserved, however, 
among the Gauls; since, in the time 
of Casar, the Gauls were divided into 
Belge, Aquitani, and Celtz, speaking 
three different languages. That of the 
Aquitani appears to have been the 
Basque, a language on which M. Dep- 
ping (livre ii. tome i. p. 177), pro- 
nounces a warm eulogium, founded 
upon some curious details. This lan- 
guage shares with the German the 
advantage of not having been derived 
from the Latin, as are the Italian, the 
French, and Spanish. But is not the 
German derived from the Sanscrit ? has 
notthe Basquesome connection with the 
Phenician? On this point it may be 
difficult to form a decision; perhaps 
we may arrive at it by the study of 
the ancient languages, which seems 
to engage a great many learned men. 
The very name of Aquitania, compared 
with those of Turdetania and Lusi- 
tania, appears to mark a common 
origin. 

With regard to the antiquity of 
civilization, it is universally agreed 
that the philosophy of the Romans is 
derived from that of the Greeks. Now 
Clemens of Alexandria, who had first 
studied at Athens, and who died in 
the year 217 of our era, after having 
spent the greater part of his life in 
Egypt, was acquainted with the most 
ancient authors. He proves by their 
testimony (Stromata, lib. i. p. 305), 
that the nations which the Greeks 
were pleased to treat as barbarians, 
particularly the Gauls, professed phi- 
losophy before the Greeks knew it; 
in fact, continues this Father, the most 
ancient philosophers known to have 
flourished in Greece are Mnesiphilus, 
Solon, Themistocles, Xenophanes, 
Thales, and Pythagoras, who lived 
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less than 700 years before our era. 
Now it was long before, that the 
Druids, who were the philosophers of 
the Gauls, taught that nation, as did 
the Seers or Prophets of the Egyptians 
in Egypt, the Chaldeans in Assyria, 
the Semanes in Bactria, the Magi in 
Persia, and the Gymnosophists in 
India. 

Clemens of Alexandria goes still 
further. He relates (p. 304), from 
Alexander the historian, in his trea- 
tise of Pythagorean symbols, that Py- 
thagoras himself had been instructed 
by the Gauls. It was from them 
that he borrowed the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, which after- 
wards led him to that of the metem- 
psychosis. Thus the Greeks are in- 
debted to the Gauls for one of the 
most noble principles of their philo- 
sophy, and the most elevated senti- 
ment which they had on the nature 
of man. 

Clemens of Alexandria is not the 
only one who has placed the philoso- 
phy of the Druids at an earlier period 
to that of the Greeks. Diogenes Laer- 
tius (in his introduction) assures us 
that many of the ancient Greek au- 
thors maintained the same opinion; 
and if we observe that Titus Livius tells 
us of conquests made by Bellovesus and 
Sigovesus 600 years. before the Chris- 
tian era, in Germany and in Italy; if 
we reflect upon the Gaulish medals 
which I have discovered,* and pre- 
serve in my cabinet, and which are 
evidently anterior to Roman medals, 
we cannot longer doubt of the anti- 
quity of civilization among the Gauls. 

Mr. Barnes, who has read in the 
work of M. Depping (tome i. p. 109), 
the details which prove the antiquity 
of Spanish coins, will easily recognise 
the analogy of mine, and that the cha- 
racters with which they are inscribed 
are of the same kind; whilst the use 
of money implies a very advanced 
state of civilization and commerce 
with strangers. The Iberian and Cel- 
tic antiquities are evidently allied to 
those of Egypt and Pheenicia. 

Le Marguis bE Fortta. 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Oct. 3. 
AMONG the numerous memorials 
of the various conflicts between our 
British and Saxon progenitors, which 





* See “* Antiquités de Veucluse.” Paris, 
1808, p. 285, 
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adorn the county of Devon, none ex- 
ceeds that on the moor between the 
village of Bittaford Bridge and Har- 
ford Church, in the hundred of Er- 
mington, either in extent or interest. 
The village of Bittaford Bridge, con- 
sisting of a few scattered cottages 
with a small inn, is situated in a little 
dell facing the south, thirteen miles 
from Plymouth, at the junction of the 
Totnes and Exeter roads. Harford 
Church* is distant from it two ‘miles 
to the northward. 

This hoary monument of the valour 
of our ancestors commences within a 
quarter of a mile of the above village. 
The first thing that attracts the atten- 
tion are several large stones surround- 
ed by an earthen circle many yards in 
circumference, and a few inches above 
the surface of the ground; these are 
in the north-western corner of a field 
on the right hand side of the road, 
near a rivulet: two of them are erect, 
the others are lying half buried in the 
soil. The highest is about five feet in 
height, and three wide at the broadest 
part ; the other, which is closely con- 
nected with it, is four feet high and 
three broad at the top, but gradually 
increases in breadth towards the 
ground, and at length terminates in a 
point ; neither of them is more than a 
foot in thickness. This doubtlessly 
covers the remains of some chieftain. 

Further on are a range of barrows, 
running nearly in a direct line across 
the moor, south-west and north-east, 
when they ascend a hill, on the sum- 
mit of which are three, giving name 
to it, ‘‘Three-barrow Tor.” They 
are composed of stones of all sizes and 
weights, from a few ounces to as 
many pounds, varying from sixty to 
eighty paces round at the base, and 





* This church stands on the east bank of 
the romantic little river Erme, which is 
here crossed by an ancient bridge, and is a 
prominent feature in the landscape. It con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, and south aisle, 
with a neat tower at the west end. The in- 
terior cannot boast of much beauty, the win- 
dows being entirely stripped of their fret- 
work, and the only monument a_ plain 
tablet on the north wall. The church- 
yard is pretty, and contains an ancient tomb 
or two. Yet, however interesting Harford 
Church may be to the tourist from its pic- 
turesque situation and the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery, it has but little to re- 
commend it to the antiquary. 
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from six to eight feet high, and dis- 
tant from each other about two hun- 
dred yards. They are all more or less 
injured, from the great quantities of 
stone constantly taken from them by 
the neighbouring farmers for the pur- 
pose of making fences, &c. There 
are likewise several small circular 
buildings of rough stones, rudely put 
together without any kind of cement, 
standing on low mounds of earth. 
The wall of the one I examined was 
four feet high on the outside, and 
thirty-seven paces in circumference ; 
but on the inside, from the soil that 
partly filled it, it was not more than 
twenty paces round, and two feet 
high: the hillock on which it stood 
was about a yard in height, and sixty- 
six paces round at the base. 

Near the northern extremity of the 
same common is a pile of rocks, per- 
pendicular on the north side, but on 
the south of rather easy ascent, sur- 
mounted by an immense slab, some- 
what oblong in form ; near the south- 
ern margin of which is an irregular, 
shallow rock-bason, with a channel 
leading to the edge of the rock: whe- 
ther this excavation be of Druidical 
origin or not, I must leave to those 
who are better able to determine ; al- 
though I consider it as likelf to have 
been employed in the mystic rites of 
the hierarchy of ancient Britain, as 
any of those attributed to that sacred 
body by Borlase. 

Yours, &c. JosepH CHATTAWAY. 


eee ee 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 

IN pursuing some inquiries re- 
specting the ill-fated Queen Anne 
Boleyn, my attention was directed to 
a passage in Dr. Nott’s memoir of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, (prefixed to his edition 
of that accomplished Knight’s poems) 
to this effect: 

* It is certain that Wyatt was questioned 
as to the nature of his intimacy with the un- 
fortunate Queen.”’—p. xxiv. 
the only proof advanced in support of 
the accuracy of this assertion, being 
contained in the following note: 

«*Wyatt, in one of his sonnets, which 
begins, 

* You that in love find luck and abundance,” 
makes a pointed allusion to the danger he 
had once incurred in May, when in conse- 
quence of some unfortunate attachment, he 
says that his wealth, and his very tife, were 
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brought into great perplexity. It should 
be remembered, that Anne Boleyn was ar- 
rested on the first of May; that she was 
tried the 12th, and executed the 19th; and 
that during the whole of that time inquiries 
and examinations were going forward of all 
who were in any shape suspected to have 
had any improper intimacy with her.”— 
Ibid. note. 

Now did this sonnet refer only to a 
danger “‘ he had once incurred in May,” 
it might seem possible that an allu- 
sion to Anne Boleyn was intended by 
its author; but when we meet with 
such lines as, 

“¢ Let me remember the haps most unhappy, 

That me betide in May most commonly,” 
and, 

** Tan May my wealth, and eke my life, I say, 

Have stoud so oft in such perplexity,”’* 
it does appear to me, that nothing 
more was meant than a mere repining 
that the month generaily considered 
as the most joyous and auspicious 
throughout the year, should to him 
have been the season for the occur- 
rence of several of the most unfortu- 
nate incidents in his life, extending 
even so far as to the endangering of 
his existence. At any rate, how a 
pointed allusion to a danger once in- 
curred, can be implied from lines 
which expressly mention several, is, I 
must confess, beyond my comprehen- 
sion to discover. Even to become 
aware that he bewails his misfortunes 
as the ‘‘ consequence of some unfortu- 
nate attachment,” requires a some- 
what powerful stretch of the imagi- 
nation. 

Having shown that a reference is 
made to more than one of these unlucky 
“haps,” as taking place in May, it 


might seem to be left at the reader’s 
option whether he would enumerate 
as one of these, the enquiry into his 
conduct with respect to Anne Boleyn ; 
did it not remain to be established on 
something like respectable authority, 
that there was such an enquiry. Dr. 
Nott gives it as certain that he was 
questioned, and a later biographer, 
proceeding less cautiously, boldly as- 
serts in the’ same decisive tone, not 
that he was examined, but that, “‘ he 
was accused of being her paramour.” 
(Aldine Poets, vol. ii. p.7.) To ascer- 
tain how far these charges can be sup- 
ported, is the object of the present ar- 
ticle; and if any other sources worthy 
of credit, besides the two of which | 
shall make use, remain to be noticed, 
(either for or against,) I shall be most 
happy to be informed of them. 

From what is termed ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s Oration to the Judges,” (Nott, 
p- 284, Ald. P. p. liii.) we certainly 
learn that he had been confined in the 
Tower about this period, and further, 
that he was not liberated until the 
latter end of 1536. It is moreover af- 
firmed (Nott, p. xxviii.) that at the 
commencement of the above-mentioned 
year, he “ stood high in favour with 
the King, for Henry had bestowed 
the honour of knighthood upon him a 
short time previous to his arrestation.”’ 
Dr. Nott, however (from inattention to 
the Old Style), has probably antedated 
this occurrence a twelvemonth; since, 
in one of the records he quotes, it is 
stated to have been in the March of 
the 28th year of the King’s reign,t 
consequently in 1536-7, not 1535-6, 
and the King’s instructions to Sir 
Thomas for his Embassy to Spain, 





* This poem is printed by Dr. Nott, from Sir T. Wyatt’s own MS. part of which, in- 


cluding this now mentioned, is in his own hand-writing (Pref. i. ii. Notes, p. 538). It 
would have been unnecessary to have mentioned this, had it not happened that in the Aldine 
edition of his Poems recently published, one line of this Sonnet occurs with a different 
reading to that cited above, apparently following the old printed copies, 
** In May my wealth, and eke my wits, I say,” 

This has given the editor of that volume occasion to say, that this passage ‘* may be sup- 
posed with equal if not greater probability to refer to some other circumstance rather than 
to the accusation that he had been criminally connected with the Queen, for not merely 
were his ‘ wealth and wits’ brought into perplexity, but his life itself was then endan- 
gered;” thus, though intending to oppose, unconsciously assisting the argument of the 
apes Doctor, for there can be little doubt as to which is the most correct reading of 
the two, 

t ‘Sir Thomas Wyott. Dubbed on Esterday anno 28, the 18 day of Marche 1536.” 
Cotton. MSS, Claudius, C. iii. There is, it must be remarked, an inconsistency in this 
eutry, as the festival of Easter cannot in any year occur earlier than the 21st of March. 
kn 1537 it happened on the 1st of April. 
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where he did not arrive until April or 
May 1537, are directed to Thomas 
Wyatt, Esquire. The knighthood may 
have been conferred on his taking 
leave of the King for this mission. 

If there was anything in the shape 
‘of evidence, to show that the Knight 
was suspected of any improper in- 
timacy with the Queen, it might not 
seem an unreasonable conjecture that 
the imprisonment above noticed was 
in some way connected with that cir- 
cumstance. The testimony of George 
Wyatt, the poet’s grandson, who, we 
are told, ‘‘ beeing yonge had gathered 
many notes towching”’ Anne Boleyn 
(Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 1827, p. 
420), is directly in favour of the 
position to which I incline, —that 
Dr. Nott’s assertion is gratuitous. 
This author, in a passage refuting some 
of the calumnies and falsehoods re- 
specting his illustrious ancestor, con- 
tained in Sanders’s book “‘ De Origine 
ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani,”’ 
says, ‘‘ this is true also, that Sir Tho- 
mas Wiat was twice sifted and lifted 
at, and that nobleman (the Duke of 
Suffolk) both times his most heavy 
adversary, as I have to show under 
the Knight’s own hand, in his answer 
to his last indictment. Neither could 
I ever learn what might be the cause 
of his so perpetual grudge, save only 
that it appeareth to be as old as this.” 
(Extracts from the Life of the Virtuous, 
Christian, and Renowned Queen Anne 
Boleigne, Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 
ed. 1827, p. 431.) 

Again in another page he argues, 
“‘that his defence then (at his second 
trial) may and is to be esteemed his 
defence now also, in this case not to 
be contemned, and may thus be consi- 
dered. This reporteth that he was 
twice winnowed. The matters were 
‘the same both times, the accusations 
so frivolous, the inducements and 
proofs so idle, that they prove nothing 
more than that there lacked no wills in 
his adversary to do him hurt, than that 
they had any least colour of matter to 
work it. Nothing so impertinent, 
nothing so unlikely that they allege 
mot. Yea, and his most trusty and 
best services they had the chief mat- 
ters of their accusation ; nothing was 
so fond that they ripped not up to his 
discredit, at the least if it might have 
been. Yet in all this was no word or 
signification of any such matter. 
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Though it had not been brought as the 
ground of his accusation, would it not 
have been drawn forth to aggravate 
or induce the matter? Undoubtedly 
it would, either in the Queen’s life in 
his first trouble, and it would have 
done well to revenge if he had done her 
this wrong, or after to her overthrow, 
or else in his second trouble against 
him. But no one word is or was in it 
touching any such matters.””—(Ibid. 
p- 437.) 

From these extracts, it is clear that 
their author, though supposed to be 
the grandson of the Knight, though a 
zealous enquirer after information on 
this subject, and also, though living at 
a period so shortly removed from the 
date of its occurrence (George Wyatt 
was born in 1538, and died in 1624), 
could not obtain any more certain evi- 
dence on this point, than that afforded 
by his grandfather’s ‘‘oration,” or, in 
other words, defence, at his last indict- 
ment. How, then, were the two recent 
editors of Wyatt’s Poems able to settle, 
with so much certainty, a question so 
susceptible of dispute? From whence 
did they obtain the requisite knowledge 
for this purpose? They pretend to no 
new discovery of documents relative 
to this passage in Wyatt’s life; and, 
our ignorance, for aught that I have 
ever heard to the contrary, is to the 
full as great as that of George Wyatt, 
who, could the truth have been arrived 
at, possessed advantages which it is 
not likely ever did, or ever can fall to 
the lot of any other writer on this 
subject. 

1 have now gone through all the 
evidence which I have collected on 
this head. If Dr. Nott, and the 
anonymous author of Wyatt’s life 
prefixed to the Aldine edition of 
his poems, can produce no stronger 
authority for their most unqualified 
assertions, than that we have been 
canvassing (and it is fair to conclude 
they cannot, since no other is given), 
they must be content to have them re- 
ceived, not in the specious garb they 
now assume as facts, but as conclu- 
sions perfectly gratuitous. 

The detection of error is said to be 
one step towards the attainment of 
truth; and, if in the present instance 
this should be the result, I trust you 
will require no further apology for 
trespassing so long on your attention. 

Yours, &c. J.B.M 
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Charles-street, 
James’s-sq. Oct.1. 

THE accompanying engraving re- 
presents an ancient escocheon of the 
arms and quarterings of Rowland 
Huyshe, of Sand in Devonshire. Being 
desirous of obtaining information re- 
specting some of the bearings, I ven- 
ture to beg the favour of your insert- 
ing it in your Magazine, and permit- 
ting me to add a brief notice of such 
of the quarterings as are known to me. 

Rowland Huyshe was the eldest 
son of James Huyshe of London, and 
Margaret Bourchier. He was born in 
1560, and died in 1632-3. His father, 
James, was a younger son of the an- 
cient family of Huysh, of Doniford in 
Somersetshire. 

The three first quarters consist of 
the arms of Roche (adopted at an 
early period by Huyshe, instead of 
their paternal bearing), of Avenell, and 
of Bourchier. I am simply acquainted 
with the names of the families to whom 
these arms belonged, and have not been 
so fortunate as to gain any information 
upon the descent of the heiresses who 
introduced them into the Huyshe fa- 
mily. 

Of the other bearings, I only know 
that the 4th and 6th are those of Sey- 
mer and Gambon, but of the remain- 
ing three I know nothing whatever. 
And in the 8th and last, the charge is 
one I never have heard satisfactorily 
described by any one to whom I have 
shown the escocheon. 

1 am induced to think that chrono- 
logical order has been disregarded in 
the arrangement of these quarterings, 
and that Seymer was brought in by 
Bourchier, while Gambon came in by 
Avenell. 

Should this letter meet the eye of 
any one who is able to throw light 
upon the heraldic and genealogical 
difficulties I have here remarked, I 
beg to say that I shall feel greatly 
obliged by the communication of such 
information. 

Epwarp PrRortTHEROE, Jun. 


Mr. Ursan, St. 





Explanation of the Plate. 

1. Huysue.—This was anciently 
the bearing of Roche. It was assumed 
instead of his paternal arms, by Oliver 
Hywish of Doniford, 4 Edw. III. in 
consequence of his marriage with the 
daughter of Simon Roche. 

Oliver Hywish was 4th in descent 
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from John de Hywish of oe and 
Doniford, living 38 Henry III. This 
John again, was grandson of Richard 
de Hywis, of Lod Hywis in Somerset, 
im the time of Stephen. 

The ancient bearing of these Hywis’s 
was at one time a chevron between 
three roundlets; at another, a chevron, 
and in chief three leaves. 

2. AvENELL or Ricuarps.—Oliver 
Huyish of Doniford, in 30 Hen. VI. 
grandson of the former Oliver, mar- 
ried according to an old family pedi- 
gree of Huyshe, a daughter and co- 
heir of Avenell, whose sisters married 
Weekes and Holcombe. According to 
Mr. Palmer of Farifield’s MSS. ex- 
tracts of which were in Sir John Ac- 
land’s possession, he married a daugh- 
ter and coheir of Richards. Accord- 
ing to the Visitation of Devon, “ filia 
et heres Richards.” 

3. Bourcuizr.—James Huysh of 
London, third son of John Huyshe of 
Doniford, who was Escheator for So- 
merset in 19 Hen. VIII., and of Grace, 
daughter of Richard Walrond of Bo- 
vey, married, according to the same 
family pedigree, the heiress of Bour- 
chier; according to the visitation of 
Somerset, ‘‘filia Bourchier ;”’ according 
to the Visitation of London, 1568, 
daughter of Robert Bowser. 

The eldest child of James Huysh, 
and Margaret Bourchier his wife, was 
baptized at St. Pancras within the 
city of London, Sept. 1554. Margaret 
was buried there in 1568. 

The arms of Bourchier were borne 
quarterly with Huysh and Avenell, by 
Rowland Huysh their son, on his 
seals, and occur in stone and in paint- 
ed glass at Sand, of the date of his re- 
sidence at that place. 

4. Seymer.—Thesearms weregrant- 
ed to Sir Thomas Seymer, of Walden 
in Essex, and Lord Mayor of London 
in 1527. He died Dec. 11, 1535, and 
was buried at St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. His will is dated May 8, 
1533, was proved Jan. 31, 1535. In 
his will he does not mention any 
children ; but in a curious narrative of 
his funeral, preserved in the Heralds’ 
College, we are told that Master El- 
ryngton being his next of kin, having 
married his daughter, made the offer- 
tory. This was William Elryngton of 
Widdington in Essex, who died in 
1558. 

Unless these arms were borne by 
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others than Sir Thomas Seymer, to 
whom they were granted, it follows 
almost necessarily that he must have 
had a daughter, who married Robert 
Bowser, the father of Margaret Huysh. 

5. Unknown.—This bearing occurs 
in painted glass, in the windows at 
Sand. The glass is of the date of Row- 
land Huysh’s residence there. 

. 6. Gampon.—This occurs in the 
same windows, empaled by Avenell; 
and therefore it is that I conclude that 
these arms are brought in by Avenell. 

A family of Gambon existed in So- 
merset, and terminated in an heiress 
who married Wyndham of Orchard 
Wyndham, ancestor of Lord Egre- 
mont; others bearing the same arms 
in Dorset and Norfolk, noticed by 
Hutchins and Blomfield; and others 
again in South Wales, of whom there 
is a pedigree in Edwards’s Adventurers 
of South Wales, in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege. 

7. Unknown.—lt appears extremely 
difficult to say with any certainty 
what birds these are meant to repre- 
sent. In the original they have not 
that character of ducks, given them in 
the engraving. They are not web- 
footed, are long legged, and intended 
for birds light in their motion. 

8. Unknown.—This singular bear- 
ing appears also still in the windows 
of Sand. Although several sugges- 
tions have been made respecting this 
coat, none have appeared satisfactory. 

It is satisfactorily ascertained that 
this escocheon is of the period to 
which it is assigned, and that none of 
the arms have been introduced by any 
heiress with whom any member of the 
family has subsequently intermarried. 


—_@— 
Mexican ANTIQUITIES. 
(Resumed from p. 102.) 

A FEW remarks may be added to 
this limited examination for the pre- 
sent. The author of this paper, in a 
letter to the Morning Post in 1818, 
drew attention to the vestiges of scien- 
tific military fortifications at the Isle 
of Bonhomme, and on each side of 
the Missouri, as vestiges of a mighty 
people, who seem to have spread 
their conquests from north to south of 
the New World; and at the time of 
the Spanish conquest, to have myste- 
riously passed away. A consummately 
skilful military fortification on an 
eminence near Mitlan, resembling the 
Cyclopean ramparts of Tyrins, is ex- 


hibited in the fourth volume of Lord 
Kingsborough’s work. How were 
they destroyed? These people pos- 
sessed the knowledge of the arch at 
a time when it was not known. in 
Asia and Europe. It appears (Bel- 
zoni’s exception is problematical) to 
have been never known in Egypt. See 
the admirably constructed arches with 
key stones, of the passages leading to 
the tombs or treasuries with centrically 
lighted domes, like those of the Trea- 
sury of Atreus, of Minyas, &c. at 
Xochichaleco, Alvar, and Oaxaca, in 
Dupaix’s ‘‘ Monuments.”” They used 
metal instruments in their sculptures, 
statuary (and some of this is as purely 
ideal as the Greek), and architecture, 
for copper chisels, drills, &c. have 
been found in the above described mo- 
numents. How came this acquisition 
to be lost? for the subsequent race used 
flint hatchets, chisels, and arrow heads. 
Lord Kingsborough labours through 
these seven bulky volumes to prove that 
the Mexicans were Jews—the lost ten 
tribes. But were the Tultecans, who 
preceded them by 600 years, Jews ; or 
the builders of some of the above co- 
lossal monuments, who preceded them 
probably by many ages, Jews? The 
Mexicans may be readily supposed to 
be the product of an admixture of the 
Mogul variety of the human species, 
with the aboriginal red race of Ame- 
rica. But the Tultecans, or their un- 
known predecessors (as appears from 
their portraits at Palanque, &c.), area 
very different people from the Mexi- 
cans ; at the same time, they have cha- 
racteristics of an aboriginal American 
race. They have the prominent nose 
of the big-nosed Indians of the Mis- 
souri. They have the projecting un- 
der lip of the Bottecus, caused by 
piercing and loading it with heavy or- 
naments. They have the artificially 
created receding forehead of the Chicke- 
saws. They are beardless and red 
skinned; both indications of a primi- 
tive American people, and both the 
reverse of the Jewish characteristics. 
At the same time, it may be admitted 
that there is a singular analogy be- 
tween the prophetic description of the 
final Jewish temple in Ezekiel, and 
the great and magnificent temple of 
Palanque. More analogies even than 
Lord Kingsborough has adduced, might 
be readily collected. But it does not 
appear that Ezekiel’s temple is found- 
ed on a Jewish model. It is prophe- 
tical and symbolical; and seems ra- 
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ther to be furnished as a model of the 
great final temple, which is to unite 
and identify the worship of the entire 
human race. 

A few concluding words as to the 
“ getting up” of Mr. Aglio’s splendid 
work. The three first volumes contain 
coloured fac-similes of original Mexi- 
can paintings in the libraries of Ox- 
ford, Rome, Dresden, Pess, and Berlin. 
The fourth is highly valuable, consist- 
ing of the monuments of New Spain, 
by Dupaix, from the original drawings 
executed by order of the King of Spain. 
The fifth explains the three first, being 
interpretations of the paintings by 
early French, Spanish, and Italian 
writers; and Dupaix’s Commentary 
on his own collection of Monuments 
is the fourth. The sixth contains the 
Spanish of Sahagun’s valuable history 
of New Spain, illustrating that religion 
and philosophy of the Mexicans by 
which their picture writing was greatly 
regulated. The sixth is a translation 
of the preceding, and the seventh con- 
tains the original Spanish of Saha- 
gun’s remaining MSS. Great honour 
is due to Lord Kingsborough for the 
princely munificence with which he 
has furnished the pecuniary means for 
effecting this magnificent undertaking. 
And no less praise ought to be assigned 
to Mr. Aglio the artist and designer, 
who, it appears, spent six years in the 
unremitting labour of investigating the 
chief European libraries, and in copy- 
ing all the documents which could in 
any way illustrate the objects of the 
inquiry. We understand that not a 
scrap of Mexican manuscript or paint- 
ing, in any corner of Europe, has es- 
caped his persevering research. All 
has been gleaned and incorporated in 
these splendid volumes. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 15. 

IT may be a matter of information 
to some of your readers to hear that 
the parish Church of Tooting will be 
shortly taken down, in consequence 
of a new one being in the course of 
erection. 

This Church is distinguished by a 
round tower, and in this regard it is 
singular, being the only one in the 
county of Surrey which possesses so 
curious a relic of the earliest archi- 
tecture of the nation. Of the high 
antiquity of circular church towers, I 
may at some future period take an op- 
portunity of speaking; at present I 
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only feel it necessary to observe, that 
not any of these singular structures 
contain evidence of their erection in 
any period when the Saxon Norman 
or Pointed architecture prevailed. Of 
their antiquity there is no question, 
and the numerous works which have 
been written on their origin, evince 
the interest which they have excited. 
They are not ordinary nor every-day 
structures, and their preservation is 
a matter of national importance; and 
I cannot believe that in any country 
except England would the existence 
of such curious and interesting relics 
of former ages be subjected to the 
caprice or ignorance of a parish vestry. 

In this instance the loss of the 
tower is the more to be deplored, as 
no plea of necessity existed to war- 
rant its destruction. The Church, it 
is true, was situated at a very incon- 
venient distance from the village, and 
it must be obvious that whenever a 
Church is so situated, the congrega- 
tion attending it is only composed of 
the families resident on the spot, or 
those inhabitants whose opulence 
enables them to ride to Church; 
for such as these the old Church is 
amply sufficient. If a necessity exist- 
ed of affording additional accommo- 
dation to the parishioners, and it had 
been determined to rebuild the Church 
for that purpose, and at the same time 
it had been determined to erect the 
new building on a new site, common 
sense alone would suggest the propriety 
of seeking for such new site in the cen- 
tre of the village, or as near to it as 
possible. But what is done at Toot- 
ing? A new Church is building, and on 
a new site; but it will scarcely be cre- 
dited that such new site is within a 
few yards of the old Church !—where 
the flimsy Gothic edifice which is 
building will stand a monument of 
the profound and absolute wisdom of 
the vestry, and what is more to be 
regretted, will add another instance 
to the many which have occurred of 
the inattention to the wants and the 
conveniences of the inhabitants so ob- 
servable in the erection of many new 
Churches. In this instance, this la- 
mentable neglect is the more glaring, 
as the existence of a large meeting- 
house in the heart of the village, too 
plainly evinces that whatever apathy 
may be apparent in some quarters, 
the opponents of the Church are suffi- 
ciently alive to the necessity of attend. 
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ing to the corivenience of the congre- 
gation who are to attend any place of 
worship which may be built, if the 
builders really intend it to be occupied 
when finished. If the new build- 
ing had been erected on a distant 
site, the old Church might have been 
allowed to exist as a chapel of ease, 
by which means a vestige of antiquity 
worth preserving would have been 
saved, and the new Church might 
have been of some utility; as it is, it 
may accommodate many more than 
are likely to attend it. It is, however, 
not too late to save the ancient tower. 
It is totally independent of the walls 
of the building to which it is attached. 
It will occupy very little room ; it re- 
quires no repairs; and the expenses 
necessary to secure its preservation 
will not be greater than the charge of 
demolishing it. If, then, any regard 
for our national antiquities exists 
among the inhabitants of Tooting, or 
if the incumbent of the parish has a 
voice, and feels, as I trust all clergy- 
men of the Church of England do feel, 
that the antiquities of their parish 
Churches look to them as their proper 
and legal guardians, I confidently 
hope that some exertion will be made 
to save the tower. If allowed to stand, 
it will inconvenience no one; it will 
scarcely cause a grave less to be made 
in the church-yard, and it will excite 
the gratitude and deserve the thanks 
of every antiquary in the kingdom. 
And if, Mr. Urban, the insertion of 
this letter should be the means of 
preserving a relic of antiquity, valuable 
in the eyes of those who interest them- 
selves in the history of their native 
country, the writer will receive a re- 
ward in the satisfaction that one more 
ancient structure has been saved from 
destruction by individual exertions, 
the only means in England of doing 
that which in France is effected by 
the Government. 
Yours, &c, E.1.C. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 

AS your interesting and useful Mis- 
cellany circulates, I believe, not only 
throughout the British isles, but also 
in our possessions in India, allow me, 
through the medium of it, to offer a 
few hints to those whom they may 
concern, 

Bishop Heber, in a letter to the 
Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, dated Pertaubghur, Malwah, 
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March 1, 1825 (Journal and Corre- 
spondence, 8vo, vol. iii. p. 336), says, 

‘Though I fully believe the influence 
of Britain to have been honestly employed 
for the benefit of India, and to have really 
produced great good in the country and its 
inhabitauts, I have not been led to believe 
that our Government is genera!ly popular, 
or advancing towards pupularity. It is, 
perhaps, impossible that we should be so in 
any great degree, yet I really think there 
are some causes of discontent, which it is 
in our power, and which it is our duty to 
remove or diminish. One of these is the 
distance and haughtiness with which a very 
large portion of the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company treat the upper and 
middling class of natives. Against their 
mixing much with us in society, there are 
certainly many hindrances; though even 
their objection to eating with us might, so 
far as the Mussulmans are concerned, I 
think, be conquered by any popular man in 
the upper provinces, who made the attempt 
in a right way. But there are some of our 
amusements, such as private theatrical 
entertainments, and the sports of the field, 
in which they would be delighted to share, 
and invitations to which would be regarded 
by them as extremely flattering, if they 
were not, perhaps with some reason, voted 
bores, and treated accordingly.” 

Now as it appears from several pas- 
sages of Bp. Heber’s Journal, and also 
from The Hindu Theatre, published 
by Horace Hayman Witson, esq. (of 
which an account is given in the 
Quarterly Review for July 1831), that 
the Hindus are very fond of theatrical 
entertainments, it strikes me that they 
might, if properly conducted, be made 
subservient to very useful purposes. 
They are more humane and intellec- 
tual than the sports of the field. They 
might tend to promote, as Bp. H. pro- 
poses, social intercourse, and to make 
our language more current, and to 
teach English manners, morals, and 
pure religion ; but then it must be by 
a scrupulous attention to the morals 
and religion of the dramas performed. 
We must not teach them superstition, 
by representing witches who have an 
absolute foreknowledge of future events, 
and who are able to raise spirits.— 
Macbeth might be easily altered to 
render the witches mere impostors, 
and then the piece is an interesting 
and instructive lesson. Neither must 
we exhibit a ghost come from the re- 
gions of purgatory to instigate his son 
to revenge his murder. I have heard 
of an alteration of Hamlet, in which 
the murder of the late King is disco- 
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vered by means of the present King 
walking in his sleep, and acting over 
the murder in the garden, and being 
taken for a ghost by those who first 
saw him, so that the piece is rendered 
an antidote to a belief in apparitions, 
instead of fostering it. Neither must 
we hold up as examples the assassin 
and suicide Brutus, nor the suicide 
Cato; nor yet must we exhibit Lear 
falling upon his knees, and invoking 
Nature to curse his daughter; but 
with a little more alteration than we 
have in the present acting copies, 
Lear might be made an instructive 
lesson. Othello too, with his murder 
of his wife and of himself, is no fit 
exhibition. I am surprised that it 
has never been altered, so as to pre- 
serve the lives of Desdemona and 
Othello. Tate altered Lear so as to 
save Lear and Cordelia, and his alte- 
ration maintains its place upon the 
stage. There seems much greater rea- 
son for altering Othello. Most of 
Shakspeare’s historical plays are in- 
teresting and instructive. Some of the 
Hindu plays extend to ten and even to 
fourteen acts; and thus our Henry the 
Fourth may be said to be in ten, and 
Henry the Sixth in fifteen. The Mer- 
chant of Venice is a good play, and best 
in Dr. Valpy’s alteration. His King 
John is an improvement. Bp. Heber, 
{ think, mentions a Rajah with whom 
he conversed, who prided himself upon 
his knowledge of Shakspeare. 

The Sacred and Moral Dramas of 
Mrs. H. More are well calculated for 
representation. Some of them have 
actually been translated into Cinga- 
lese, and performed under the patron- 
age of Sir Alexander Johnson. Her 
Inflexible Captive is worthy to super- 
sede Cato as a play for the acting of 
boys at schools. Miss Baillie’s Plays 
on the Passions are displays of them, 
but not always useful ones; but her 
Martyr and Bride have already, | be- 
lieve, been translated into Cingalese, 
to be exhibited to the natives of Cey- 
lon; the latter was written expressly 
for the purpose. Almost any of the 
plays in the Rev. Mr. Plumptre’s Eng- 
lish Drama Purified would be proper 
for the purpose. A copy of this work 
is, I have reason to suppose, in the li- 
brary of the Bishop’s College at Cal- 
cutta; and we have many living poets 
fully equal to the task, if they will 
but write as Christians, and not as 
heathens. 
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Some of these hints will apply to 
managers and dramatists at home as 
well as to those in India, and, by 
communicating them, you will oblige, 

Yours, &c. 
A FRIEND To a PURIFIED Drama. 


Fish-street-hill, 

July 20. 

IN the observations which E.I.C. 
has deemed it right to make in your 
June Magazine (p. 492), in reply to 
my answer to his former communica- 
tion, he has I consider been singularly 
unfortunate. And first, with respect 
to his opinion as to the influence of 
the Inscriptions, the erasure of which 
from the Monument he so much con- 
demns. According to his statement, 
it would appear they “‘ had become 
perfectly harmless, offended the feel- 
ings of no one, and kept up no na- 
tional prejudice.” Now, if E.1I.C. 
will only change “ national preju- 
dice’’ to ‘‘religious prejudice”’ (which I 
presume is what he meant to express), 
I am prepared to maintain that not 
one of these assertions can be substan- 
tiated. Perfectly well do I remember 
the bitter sensations which in my ear- 
lier years this charge against the pa- 
pists excited in my mind; and from 
the multitude of instances which have 
come under my observation, by reason 
of having resided in the neighbour- 
hood the whole of my life, I consider 
myself as fully justified in stating that, 
so far from these calumnies having 
“become perfectly harmless,” they 
were highly offensive to our Catholic 
fellow subjects, and but too frequently 
aroused a feeling of hatred against 
them, amongst the professors of Pro- 
testantism of all grades and of all ages. 

In the next paragraph, your Corre- 
spondent lays it down as an axiom, 
that “‘the destruction of any histori- 
cal memorial is a vile and useless act ;”’ 
and proceeds to illustrate his position 
by an allusion to “‘ the democratic vio- 
lence recently exercised against the 
fleur-de-lis on the French monu- 
ments by the Paris revolutionists,” 
and to “‘the ancient brasses with 
the Orate,”’ &c. chiselled out, which 
he affirms to be “parallel cases’ 
with the one in question. Surely no- 
thing can be more out of keeping. Is 
it possible that the democratic violence 
of the present age, and what the 
learned Gough calls ‘‘ the devastation 
of false zeal and fanaticism in the two 
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last centuries,’”* by which we are 
doomed to contemplate, to use the 
words of Weever, ‘‘ many fair monu- 
ments foully defaced,”’ ¢ can be view- 
ed by E.I.C. in the same light as the 
erasure of these Inscriptions? Can he 
discover no difference between the de- 
struction which was effected on the 
one hand, and the work of restoration 
which has been accomplished on the 
other? 1am aware your Correspon- 
dent asserts that ‘“‘nothing can be 
more fallacious than this plea of re- 
storation ;”’ but it is a good plea not- 
withstanding. It would seem as if 
E.I.C. considered that ‘‘ restoration ”’ 
necessarily implied an addition. This 
is evidently an error. Who scruples 
to regard as a restoration the omission 
of the four introductory lines which 
are to be found in some copies of the 
neid, commencing “‘ Ile ego,”’ &c. ; 
or the hemistich “‘ de collo fistula pen- 
det,’’ AZneid, book 3, line 661. These 
passages (to forbear multiplying ex- 
amples) which are not to be found 
in the oldest manuscript extant of 
Virgil, and which is in the library of 
the Vatican palace at Rome, being re- 
garded as interpolations, I scarcely 
need say are omitted in the best edi- 
tions of that author, and that the 
editors who have thus purified the 
text, are generally considered entitled 
to the characters of “‘ restorers.” 

It is urged by E.I.C. in support of 
the preservation of the Inscriptions 
on the Monument, that they ‘‘ spoke 
the language of the times in which 
they were set up;”’ but were the times 
of which they ‘‘ spoke the language’”’ 
at all made manifest? On the con- 
trary, did they not imply that they 
were ‘‘set up” at the period when 
the Monument was erected? and un- 
til I brought forward what your cor- 
respondent has been pleased to desig- 
nate as ‘“‘ valuable historical docu- 
ments,’’ was not such the almost uni- 
versal opinion? and hence had they 
not obtained for themselves a false 
importance ? 

As ‘‘an historical memorial,” they 
were worse than useless, for they mis- 
led while they pretended to inform ; 
and confounded times and circum- 
stances, by giving as the language 





* Sepulchral Monuments, vol. I. part i. 
page 5, folio, 1786. 

+ Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 327, 
foliv, 1631. 
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and belief of one period what was the 


language and belief of another. Your 
correspondent says, in allusion to the 
historical documents I have brought 
forward, that I have ‘‘ added to the 
value of the Inscriptions, by proving 
the existence of the feeling which gave 
rise to them, and at the same show- 
ing that they were genuine and au- 
thentic.” If this be so, I am glad of 
it; all the value they are entitled to, 
I wish them to possess. Presented as 
they are in the City Records with the 
dates when they were agreed to spe- 
cified, I have no objection to claim 
for them the most attentive examina- 
tion: but the offspring, as they are, 
*‘of false zeal and fanaticism,” pro- 
moters as they have long been of 
slander and intolerance, under a shape 
and in a situation which they ought 
never to have assumed, I rejoice that 
I have done my part in the accom- 
plishment of their removal ; and I feel 
perfectly assured, so far from consi- 
dering that it requires any peculiar 
“* sagacity to justify the act,’’ that the 
most persevering ingenuity might tor- 
ture itself in vain to find one single 
pretext for their continuance, possess- 
ed of even common plausibility. 
FREDERICK THORNHILL. 


—— 


An APPEAL IN FAVOUR oF ANATOMY. 
By T. E. Baxer, Esq. M.R.C.S. of Alhow, 
Malwa, in India. 

THE rejection of Mr. Warburton’s 
Anatomy Bill in the House of Lords, 
without a better being proposed, is 
much to be lamented; and my objectiin 
addressing you is to assist in removing 
some very unfounded and very inju- 
rious prejudices against a science, 
which is most extremely useful in 
relieving those accidents and dis- 
eases to which we are all more or less 
subject, both in sickness and in health. 
The more Mr. Warburton’s exertions 
are discussed, and the better they are 
understood, the greater and speedier 
will be the advantages which the 
public will derive; but it is to the 
middling and lower classes of society, 
that the subject is most deeply inte- 
resting and important. The rich man 
can always command the services of 
the most experienced and most able 
surgeons; this is not the case with 
the poor man, nor with those who re- 
side in distant towns and villages. 
They must be attended by surgeons in 
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their immediate neighbourhood, whe- 
ther they may be learned or unlearn- 
ed, ignorant or skilful, in their pro- 
fession. 

All men must know that it is ut- 
terly impossible for any man to bea 
good surgeon, unless he is a good 
anatomist. Without studying ana- 
tomy, how can he know the exact si- 
tuation of the arteries, veins, and 
nerves ; or the connection of the bones, 
joints, and ligaments? a knowledge 
which is absolutely necessary to ena- 
ble him to perform the most common 
operations. Any person may be sen- 
sible of the necessity of anatomy from 
his own experience. In cutting up or 
carving a fowl, a hare, or any other 
animal, all must have observed the 
difficulty of doing it with ease, till 
they have had considerable experience. 
Do they imagine it is less difficult to 
separate the different parts of the hu- 
man body; and is it not better that 
this experience should be gained by 
practising on the dead, than by man- 
gling and torturing the living ? and 
yet this must be the case, if the peo- 
ple oppose themselves to the study of 
anatomy. 

A very unjust prejudice has been 
raised against dissection, in conse- 
quence of the absurd law, directing 
that the bodies of all murderers shall 
be delivered to the surgeons to be dis- 
sected. It is utterly impossible to 
conceive a law more calculated to 
cause misery to the living, or more 
injurious to just and good men, with- 
out in any degree injuring the bad. 
The criminal is dead, and cannot re- 
ceive any pain or injury from the dis- 
section, and the thought or fear of 
being dissected has never prevented 
or deterred a man from committing 
murder. If Government do not re- 
peal this absurd and injurious law, I 
call upon all surgeons to refuse to 
dissect the bodies of murderers. The 
law may order the dissection, but it 
depends upon the surgeons, whether 
the law shall be carried into effect, 
and if they are wise and humane, they 
will leave the judges and lawyers to 
dissect these bodies themselves. 

Few people have any dread of be- 
ing dissected themselves; the chief 
dread is that the bodies of their rela- 
tions will be taken from their graves. 
Mr. Warburton’s Bill will remove this 
dread. He proposes that all who die 
in gaols, hospitals, and workhouses, 
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who have no relations to bury them,’ 
shall be given up for the purposes of 
anatomy ; and this will supply a suf- 
ficient number of bodies, without ever 
employing the resurrection men; we 
shall then hear no more of them, nor 
any repetition of the dreadful crimes 
that were committed by Burke and his 
associates. Nothing can be more fair 
and just than this proposal, for those 
who have been supported by the pub- 
lic, owe the public some return, and 
they will thus benefit the living, and 
make the only return in their power ; 
nor can it be stated with truth that 
this is a hardship which peculiarly 
presses on the poor, for it is well 
known that under the present system, 
subjects for dissection are almost ex- 
clusively obtained from the lower 
classes. The funeral service will be 
performed over the bodies as usual, 
and this must remove all religious ob- 
jections, for it can be of no conse- 
quence, whether our bodies are de- 
stroyed by the worms a few weeks 
earlier or later. 

Some persons think that the pro- 
posed plan will injure the moral feel- 
ings and affections of the people. I 
do not believe this. The French have 
not the same objections to anatomy 
that we have, and yet they are as 
kind and as affectionate in their fami- 
lies as ourselves. The Irish have not 
so strong an objection as we have, 
and yet a more warm-hearted affec- 
tionate people do not exist on the face 
of the earth. In fact, the more I con- 
sider the subject, the more I am con- 
vinced that every thing is to be said 
in favour of Mr. Warburton’s Bill, 
and that nothing can justly be said 
against it. 

One cause of the prejudice against 
anatomy is the mystery we are now 
obliged to observe in the practice of 
it; but this cause will be removed by 
the proposed law. It is the constant 
practice in India, to examine the bo- 
dies of European soldiers and officers 
who die in the country. I have never 
known any objection made to this ; 
and one reason may be, that we do 
not examine or dissect the bodies of 
murderers in this country. I myself 
never make any secret or mystery 
upon these occasions ; as that implies 
we are doing something that is revolt- 
ing, or improper, or not fit for the 
public eye. I have examined the bo- 
dies of men both in the Kings’ and in 
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the Honourable Company’s European 
regiments; upon these occasions I 
have always told the men that any of 
them who wished it, might be present 
at the examination. They frequently 
attended, and appeared to be rather 
pleased than otherwise, at seeing that 
not the slightest indelicacy, nor any 
thing revolting to the feelings, was 
ever done. It also appeared to in- 
crease their confidence in the surgeon, 
for in the great majority of deaths in 
India, the cause is apparent; such as 
abscess in the liver, ulceration and 
mortification in the intestines, &c. ; 
and the men are perfectly well aware 
that these diseases are generally be- 
yond the power of medicine to relieve. 

There is another prejudice against 
the practice of anatomy and surgery, 
from many supposing, that it hardens 
the feelings, and makes men unfit for 
the common and social duties of life. 
This prejudice has been still further 
increased, from a popular belief, that 
surgeons, in consequence of their pro- 
fession, are not eligible to sit on juries. 
This is not the case. Blackstone ex- 
pressly says, when speaking of sur- 
geons, ‘‘ Their service is excused, and 
not excluded, and this exemption is 
also extended by divers statutes, cus- 
toms, and charters.”’ The law here 
is perfectly just and correct; for were 
surgeons obliged to attend as jurors, 
their patients, during their absence, 
might die for want of necessary at- 
tendance. 

Lord Bacon is acknowledged by all 
to be one of the wisest and most 
learned men that our country ever 
produced, and his judgment and opi- 
nions are entitled to some respect and 
consideration. In his treatise ‘‘ On 
the Advancementof Learning,” hesays, 


*‘ As for the footsteps of diseases, and 
their devastations of the inward parts, im- 
postumations, exulcerations, discontinua- 
tions, putrefactions, consumptions, coutrac- 
tions, repletions, together with all preter- 
natural substances, as stones, carnosities, 
excrescences, worms, and the like, they 
ought to have been observed by multitude of 
anatomies, and the contributions of men’s 
several experiences, and carefully set down; 
both historically, according to the appear- 
ances, and artificially, with a reference to 
the diseases and symptoms which resulted 
from them, in case where the anatomy is of 
a defunct patient. Therefore I will not 
doubt to note as a deficience, that they in- 
quire not the perfect cures of many diseases, 
or extremities of diseases.” 


Mr. Averill, an English surgeon, 
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who resided some time at Paris, in 
his ‘‘ Operative Surgery,” says, 

‘In quickness and dexterity of operating, 
the surgeons of France may rank before us, 
and their superiority in this respect, as is 
before stated, must be attributed to the fa- 
cility with which they procure subjects, 
and the attention they bestow upon the 
practice of operating on the dead.” 

Sir Astley Cooper, in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, expressly declares, that 
from the great difficulty of procuring 
subjects for dissection, the young sur- 
geons are not such good anatomists 
as they were some few years ago.— 
Who will suffer from this? The pub- 
lic. The surgeons will receive the 
best education they can, but if the 
people oppose their acquiring a know- 
ledge of anatomy, they must not blame 
them for their wnavoidable ignorance. 

Nothing can be more unjust titan 
the present laws affecting surgeons. 
They are in a great measure debarred 
from acquiring a correct knowledge of 
their profession, and at the same time 
the law will punish them for a want 
of knowledge, which it has prevented 
their acquiring. It is impossible to 
conceive any case of greater injustice 
than this; yet such is the present state 
of our law. If a surgeon cannot de- 
tect a dislocation, or the exact nature 
of any other doubtful accident, he is 
most unjustly condemned for a want 
of knowledge, and this by the very 
men who prevent his acquiring it. 
These facts and circumstances only 
require to be brought to the notice of 
the public, to ensure them the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

There can be no doubt, then, but 
that anatomy is of the greatest use to 
the living, more particularly to the 
hard-working and lower orders of so- 
ciety, who are most liable to those 
accidents, to remedy or relieve which, 
a practical knowledge is essentially 
and absolutely required. I shall con- 
clude by warning them not to attend 
to the interested arguments of those 
who endeavour to throw a stigma on 
the study of a science, so requisite to 
the successful practice of a most use- 
ful and honourable profession, and so 
vitally interesting and important to 
their own health, welfare, and happi- 
ness. Sureicus. 

—_—@-- 
Mr. Ursan, Torquay, Sept. 12. 

IN making a tour, a short time since, 
in the north of Devon, in search of 
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antiquities, I was much pleased with 
Sydenham House, the seat of the 
Wise family. In this county are to 
be found some of the most ancient fa- 
milies in England, and amongst them 
may be numbered that of Wise ; who 
were originally seated at Greston, co. 
Cornwall, in 1100, and who have 
been in possession of Sydenham since 
1320. Here they flourished for many 
generations, and the name remains in 
good repute at the present day. The 
old house was rebuilt in 1603, by Sir 
Thomas Wise, K.B. Risdon says, 
“‘Sydenham in the parish of Mary- 
stow, which house is seated some- 
what low by the Riveret side, which 
place Sir T. Wise beautified with 
buildings of such height as the very 
foundation is ready to reele under the 
burthen.”” Sydenham now stands as 
it was erected by Sir T. Wise. It oc- 
cupies three sides of a quadrangle. 
Over the entrance door, which is sup- 
ported by columns, are the arms and 
quarterings of the Wises in granite. 

Dexter supporter, a lion couchant Gules, 
armed and langued Azure. Sinister, a mon- 
key rampant Sable. Crest, a demi-lion 
rampant Gules, gutté Argent, holding in 
his paws a regal sceptre Or. 

1. Sable, three chevronels Ermine. 2. 
Argent, gutté de Sang, three copper cakes 
Sable. 3. Gules, a cross patée Vaire. 
4. Sable, on a fess Or, between 3 crosses 
patée Argent, as many pallets Gules. 5. 
Argent, 3 hawks Gules, armed and mem- 
bered Or. 6. Gules, a chevron per fess 
indented Argent and Azure, between three 
martlets Argent. 7. Argent, on a bend 
Gules, three stags courant Or. 8. Sable, 
a pelican in her piety Or. 9. Argent, three 
bendlets Gules, within a bordure charged 
with twelve Bezants. 10. Gules, a fess 
Argent between three escallop shells Or. 
11. Or, on a chevron Gules a crescent of 
the First. 12. As the First. 

In the hall, which was fitted up in 
1656, are a number of curiously shaped 
shields, —Wise and Viponte ; Wise 
and St. John ; Wise and Chichester ; 
Wise and Stafford, &c. In the draw- 
ing room, which is hung with tapes- 
try, are the likenesses of Sir Edward 
Wise, K.B., the Lady Arabella his 
wife, daughter and coheir of Oliver 
Lord St. John, son of the Earl of Bo- 
lingbroke ; also his second wife Radi- 
gund, daughter of Eliot of Port Eliot. 
In the picture gallery are Sir Thomas 
Wise, K.B.; Thomas Wise, M.P. for 
the county of Devon, 1640; his wife 

Gent. Mac. October, 1831. 
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the Lady Mary Wise; a Mrs. Wise, 
with her nine daughters; with many 
others. The house is three stories 
high, and the windows of stone. Be- 
hind the house is a large garden, laid 
out in the old style, and in the middle 
an oval pond surrounded with stone 
steps. In front is a splendid hanging 
wood, which runs to the distance of a 
mile and a half. The first of this fa- 
mily I find on record is William Wise 
de Greston in 1100, who was father 
of Serlonius, who was father of Oli- 
ver, who was father of Sir John Wise, 
Knt. who had issue Henry, who had 
issue Sir Wm. Wise, who held 16 
librates of land 40 Henry III. He 
had issue Serlonius Wise de Thrus- 
selton, which lands he inherited from 
the Viponts, or de Veteri-ponte. He 
had issue Oliver and John. The lat- 
ter inherited divers lands from the 
Trevages and Sydenhams, and was 
Sheriff co. Devon, 5th Henry IV. He 
had issue Thomas, who married the 
heiress of Brit, who was descended 
from Alured de Brito, supposed to 
have proceeded from the British race. 
She brought with her lands in the pa- 
rish of Stoke Damarell, since better 
known by the name of Mount Wise. 
Thomas Wise had issue John, who 
married Thomasine, daughter of Sir 
Baldwin Fulford, Knt. Prince, in his 
Worthies, thus speaks of this alliance: 

‘«Thomas Wise of Sydenham married 
Thomasine, daughter of Sir B, Fulford, by 
whom he had issne a daughter married to 
Russell, from whom is descended the pre- 
sent most noble Duke of Bedford. ‘This 
Sir Baldwin prospered very well, for he was 
a great soldier and a traveller, of so un- 
daunted a resolution, that for the honour 
and liberty of a Royal lady in a castle be- 
sieged by the infidels, he fought a combat 
with a Saracen, for bulk and bigness an un- 
equal match (as the representation of him 
cut in the wainscot in Fulford Hall, doth 
plainly show,) whom yet he vanquished, and 
rescued the lady. John Wise had issue 
Oliver, and Thomazine, m. to James Rus- 
sel, father of John first Earl of Bedford. 
Oliver Wise married Margery Tremayne, of 
an ancient Cornish family, by whom he had 
issue John, who married three times, 1st. 
Maria, daughter of James Chudlegh de As- 
serlton, co. Devon, by whom he had issue 
James and others; 2dly, Dorothy, dau. of 
Legh of Legh, co. Devon, by whom he had 
issue ; sdly, Anna, dau. of Sir Geo. Mathew 
of Rader in Glamorganshire. James Wise 
married Alicia, daughter of John Dynham 
de Wortham, an ancient and baronial family 
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of this co. by whom he had issue John, 2. 
George, 3. Sir William, 4. Richard; and 
Philippa. Sir William was knighted by 
Henry the VIIIth. The following anec- 
dote I find in an old author:—‘ Having 
lente to the King his signet to seale a let- 
ter, who having powdred eremites on the 
seale (the Wise arms, Sable, 3 chevronels 
Ermine,) Why, how now, Wise (quoth the 
King), what, hast thou lise here? And if 
it like your Majestie, (quoth Sir William) 
a louse is a rich coate, for by giving the 
louse, I part armes with the French King, 
in that he giveth the flowre de lice. Where- 
at the King heartily laughed to heare how 
prettily so byting a taunt (namely, proceed- 
ing from a King,) was so sodaynely turned 
to so pleausante a conceite.—Of the next 
brother is written, ‘ Richard Wise, in whose 
praise much might be said, greatly furthered 
to enrich the English toong, he wrote di- 
uerse meeter, some tragedies and come- 
dies, and translated the seauen penitentiall 
psalms.” ” 


John Wise of Sydenham married 
Alicia daughter of John Harris of 
Hayne, serjeant at law to Henry the 
VIlIth (whose brother married Mary 
daughter of Sir Fulke Greville of 
Beauchamp Court), and had issue five 
sons and five daughters: 1. Thomas; 
2. John of Totnes, and ancestor of 
the Wises of the presentday; 3. James, 
4. Charles, 5. Erkenbold. Thomas 
Wise married Mary, daughter of Ri- 
chard Buller of Shillingham, co. Corn- 
wall, by whom he had issue Thomas, 
who was created a knight of the Bath 
at the Coronation of James I. and 
was Sheriff for the county of Devon 
9th of the same reign, Member of 
Parliament for Beeralston 1620, and 
following years. _Westcote says, that 
Sydenham was built by Sir Thomas 
Wise. “It is,” says he, ‘the seat of 
the dignous family of Wise.” Sir Tho- 
mas married Margaret, the only daugh- 
ter of Robert Stafford of Stafford, by 
whom he had issue Thomas and Mar- 
garet, who was married to Sir Samuel 
Rolle, M.P. co. Devon. Sir Thomas 
Wise died 21 Feb. 1629, and was bu- 
tied at Marystow, where there is a 
handsome marble monument support- 
ed by eight Corinthian columns, to his 
memory, standing in the space en- 
closed (19 feet by 12) for the cemetery 
of the family of Wise, with a Latin 
inscription upon it as follows : 


‘Hic jacet humatus ille vir vere illustris 
Thomas Wise de Sidenham, preenobilis ordi- 
nis Balnei Miles, qui cbiit aiortem, 21 Feb. 
1629.”” 
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This monument, where Sir Thomas 
and his wife lie in effigy, is surround- 
ed by others to John. Wise, Thomas 
Wise, Sir Edward Wise, Sir John 
Wise, the Lady Arabella Wise, Radi- 
gund Wise, the Lady Mary Wise, and 
the shields of Wise, impaling St. John, 
Eliot, Stafford, Chichester. There are 
also many female figures cut in stone, 
and kneeling. Of Thomas Wise of 
Mount Wise and Sydenham, I find 
mention in a MS. of Samuel Somas- 
ter, containing an account of some 
noble families in Devonshire, and of 
some Members of Parliament in the 
year 1640 :—‘‘ Thomas Wise of Mount 
Wise, was Knight of the Shire for 
Devon in the Parliament 1640, and 
Sheriff of the same county a little 
before the civil wars, when the Lord 
Chief Justice Finch came the western 
circuit, who put a jest upon Mr. Wise 
at his table, saying that Wise was a 
man, and so was a fvol. Mr. Wise 
retorted, that a Finch was a bird, and 
sO was an owl.” 

He married Mary youngest daugh- 
ter of Edward Chichester, Earl of 
Carrickfergus, by whom he had issue 
Sir Edward Wise ; Margaret, married 
7 Oct. 1663 to Sir John Molesworth 
of Pencarrow; and John and William, 
who died without issue. Sir Edward 
Wise was created a Knight of the 
Bath at the Coronation of Charles the 
Second. This Edward Wise was of 
Exeter College, and spent some terms 
at Cambridge ; he was created Bache- 
lor of Arts at Oxford. Sir Edward 
was many years member for Okehamp- 
ton, and was a Member of the Con- 
vention Parliament, which was sitting 
at the return of King Charles; and 
voted his Restoration. He married 
first Arabella, daughter of Oliver Lord 
St. John, by whom he had issue two 
sons, who died unmarried, and one 
daughter Arabella, who married Ed- 
mund Tremayne. Thus did the first 
branch of the Wise family become 
extinct. Sir Edward Wise died 17 
Nov. 1675, and was buried at Mary- 
stow. The family of Wise still flou- 
rishes, however, in these parts, and 
at the head of them is Ayshford Wise, 
whose ancestor married the heiress of 
Ayshford of Wonwell Court, in the 
county of Devon, and who was Mem- 
ber for Totnes some few years past. 

A Youne DevonsHIRE 
ANTIQUARY. 
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Liverpool, Sept, 14. 

“TO abstract the mind from all 
local emotions,” observes Dr. John- 
son, “‘ would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if 
it were possible. Whatever withdraws 
us from the power of our senses,— 
whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings, Far from me and 


TI Le 
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At the era of Mr. Roscoe’s birth, 
1752, Liverpool was a mere village in 
comparison to its present extent, and 
this house was then considered as be- 
ing situated in the country. At this 
time it occupies nearly a central situ- 
ation, and retains its original charac- 
ter; and is the only specimen of do- 
mestic architecture in the town with 
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from my friends be such frigid philo- 
sophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona,” 

The cogitations of my mind were in 
unison with the sentiments and sym- 
pathies of the great Moralist, when I 
last visited the birth-place of our late 
departed literary townsman Roscoe. 
I could not resist its impulse. The 
spot to me was classic ground, asso- 
ciated as it is with traits of intellec- 
tual superiority and genius. I took 
the accompanying sketch of the house, 
in order that you might give it a place 
amongst those of the numerous lite- 
rary luminaries that embellish the 
pages of your venerable and invalu- 
able Miscellany ; and as it will ere 
long be swept away by the hand of 
Improvement, I hope you will consi- 
der it entitled to your sympathy. 


a porch and gable ends; which give 
it an air of antiquity when contrasted 
with the superb edifices that surround 
it, one of which, the Wellington 
Rooms, is a chaste and beautiful spe- 
cimen of Grecian architecture, from 
the designs of the late Mr. Edmund 
Aiken of London. 

The house is at present occupied as 
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a tavern, to which there is attached 
an extensive bowling green. The spot 
has now become sacred to local ho- 
nour, as a monument of intellectual 
value, celebrated by the pen of our 
native Bard in his elegant poem of 
Mount Pleasant, the exordium of 
which is allusive to the morning of 
his life being spent here : 
‘Freed from the cares that daily throng 
my breast, 
Again beneath my native shades I rest. 
These shades, where lightly fled my youth- 
ful day, 
Ere Fancy bow’d to Reason’s boasted sway.” 

With the above poem was publish- 
ed an Ode which Mr. Roscoe delivered 
before a Society established in Liver- 
pool in 1773, for the encouragement 
of Painting, Sculpture, &c. His sub- 
sequent works are nearly all enume- 
rated in the memoir which appeared 
in your number for August. In 1817 
was published a Discourse he delivered 
on the opening of the Liverpool Royal 
Institution, on the origin and_ vicissi- 
tude of Literature, Science, and Arts. 
In 1824 he edited a new edition of the 
works of Pope, to which he prefixed a 
life of the author. The last work he 
was occupied in publishing was a bo- 
tanical one, on a portion of the ‘‘ Class 
Monandria.”” 

One of the most popular of his 
minor productions is a poem on Burns, 
prefixed to Dr. Currie’s Life and Works 
of that Poet. He has left several mis- 
cellaneous works, which with his Life 
are in preparation for the press by 
one of his talented song. 

May I be allowed to apply to our 
townsmen the expressive language of 
Mr. Roscoe, when speaking of the 
Florentines, ‘‘ Earnest in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, indefatigable in im- 
proving their manufactures and ex- 
tending their commerce, (our towns- 
men) seem not, however, to lose sight 
of the true dignity of man, or of the 
proper objects of his regard ;”” which 
is evidenced by the monuments erect- 
ed in their admiration of valour and 
patriotism to Nelson, and of their 
loyalty and attachment to their Sove- 
reign, in that to George the Third, 
and in two others, not yet completed, 
to their late representatives in the Se- 
‘nate, Canning and Huskisson, me- 
mentoes of their appreciation of the 
great politieal talents of those eminent 
men; and lastly, one in embryo to our 
great literary townsman, a pledge’ yet 
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to be redeemed, and no doubt it will, 
an earnest of which is the subscrip- 
tion already raised of about one thou- 
sand pounds. 

These intellectual memorials, dedi- 
cated to valour, patriotism, and ge- 
nius, are evidences that our towns- 
men cannot be ranked with those 
whom Goldsmith thus characterizes : 
‘¢Dull as their lakes that slumber in the 

storm ;” 
nor yet to them can the expressive 
lines of the talented and unfortunate 
Camoens, on the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of his countrymen to all that 
gives a charm to life, be applied : 
‘¢ Alas! on Tago’s hapless shores alone 
The Muse is slighted, and her charms un- 
known ; 
For this no Virgil here attunes the lyre, 
No Homer here awakes the hero’s fire. 
Unheard, in vain their native Poet sings, 
Aud cold neglect weighs down the Muse’s 
wings.” 

These sarcasms on two great com- 
mercial communities, appertain not 
to Liverpool. Here, in the midst of 
commercial pursuits, the elegant ac- 
complishments of literature, science, 
and art, want not their votaries, whose 
leisure hours, after the close of those 
spent in wearisome solicitude amidst 
the important avocations of life, are 
passed under their captivating influ- 
ences. 

For the honour of my native place, 
I hope all will now lose sight of the 
degenerate and malign spirit of politi- 
cal party feeling, and unite to honour 
not only the talents and genius of our 
departed townsman, but themselves ; 
and, aroused by a spirit of generous 
emulation and noble bearing, raise a 
monument worthy of the town and 
of Roscoe. W. J. Roperrs. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 

1 THANK your Correspondent Mr. 
W. H. Luoyp (p. 200), for his inge- 
nious conjectures relative to the deri- 
vation of the word Seneschal. 

The definition in the note appended 
to my little tract on the Coronation of 
Richard the Second, was (as you have 
rightly indicated) taken from Jacob’s 
Law Dictionary. My MS. had been 
put aside for several years, and when 
sent to the press I was absent from 
home, and had no opportunity for re- 
vision. Jacob’s definition seems in- 
deed very loose and inaccurate, as a 
reference to any Dictionary of the 
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German language must show. Dr. 
Brady, however, has given, in his 
Preface to the Norman History,* one 
which is worthy of much attention. 

He says it comes from the Teutonic 
or Saxon Sehen,t or Theon, videre, and 
Scale, servus, or minister. So thata 
Seneschal may be simply defined a 
seeing officer, a supervisor or overseer 
of the household. This appears to me 
the most plausible solution with which 
Ihave met. That in the Glossaire de 
la Langue Romane, article ‘‘ Sené- 
chal,” adds merely one more speci- 
men to the ingenious art of etymolo- 
gical torture. 

1 beg to take this opportunity of 
adding something to my note on the 
Tunica and Dalmatica. In saying 
that the Royal Dalmatica was a rich 
and graceful triangular upper gar- 
ment thrown over the shoulders of 
our ancient Kings, my definition 
agrees with that of Mr. Taylor and 
other respectable authorities.{ I be- 
lieve, however, that the super-tunic, 
not the mantle, is properly the Dal- 
matic. The Royal vestments were 
designedly imitative of the attire of 
the Bishops of the ancient Church, 
the kingly office being thus exhibited 
in close alliance with the authority of 
the Church, which in a spiritual sense 
it certainly is, as God in his Provi- 
dence is the source of all order and 
temporal power. The ceremonial of 
the Coronation of HenryIV. of France 
details, in a very distinct form, the 
Royal ecclesiastical vestments, which 
were handed to the King after he had 
been stripped to his shirt for the 
anointing. They are enumerated as 
the tunic representing the Sub-dea- 
con’s habit, the dalmatic (being the 
super-tunic) the Deacon’s, and the 
Royal mantle the same as the chasuble 
or priest’s cope. It strikes me that 
the armil§ or narrow stole thrown 
round the neck of the King, which 
has so much puzzled antiquaries, || be- 
ing used in a manner so inappropriate 
to its name, is nothing more than the 





* Complete History of England, vol. I, 
p- 153. 

+ Sehen, to see or behold, is modern 
German. Schale is Saxun for a minister or 
servant. 

t Glory of Regality, p. 79. 

§ Armilla ab armis, i.e. brachiis.—Ains- 
worth, 

| Ceremonial de France, par N. Gode- 
froy, p. 658. 
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maniple which commonly appears on 
ancient figures of priests and bishops 
dependant from the left arm, and which 
was a sort of rich towel to wipe away 
any defilement from the sacramental 
cup; while this was given to the King 
with other sacred vestments, it was 
not perhaps allowed to occupy its 
proper place, in order to show that he 
was not charged with the actual ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. 

When I said that the oil of the 
Sainte Ampoulle was employed in 
consecrating the Kings of France, I 
might have noted a remarkable excep- 
tion to the practice. Henry [Vth of 
France was not crowned at Rheims, 
but at Chartres, in consequence of the 
former city being in possession of the 
adverse political party. The Bishop 
of Chartres on this occasion published 
along Latin epistle to prove that it 
was not absolutely necessary the King 
should be crowned at Rheims, and 
cited various exceptions referring to 
French Kings of the early race. 

Heaven-sent oil was, however, 
thought indispensable in the absence 
of that of the Sainte Ampoulle of Clovis, 
for Henry’s inunction, and accordingly 
that said to be transmitted by an an- 
gel from heaven to anoint the bruises 
of St. Martin, and kept in the Abbey 
of Marmoustier, founded by that 
holy man, was employed, and a 
testimonial verifying it formally pub- 
lished. The proofs of its authen- 
ticity were drawn from the legendary 
biography of St. Martin by Sulpitius 
Severus, Fortunatus Bishop of Poic- 
tiers, and a passage of a sermon of 
Albinus or Alcuinus, preceptor of 
Charlemagne, descanting on the mi- 
racles of Martin, in which he says 
that, ‘‘ falling down stairs, he broke 
every bone in his skin, but in the 
course of a single night was rendered 
perfectly whole and sound by an an- 
gel!’ So much for superstitious “vain 
traditions” and “cunningly devised 
fables,” which were fabricated for 
temporal purposes by the. pretended 
votaries of religion, and which might 
well be made, as they were, the sub- 
ject of apostolic caution to the Chris- 
tian Church. Scarcely, however, do 
we know which to admire most, the 
rogues who fabricated these tales, or 
the fools who believed them. 

Such extravagant fictions only tend 
to bring into ridicule customs solemn 
and decent in themselves; for the 
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inunction of Christian Kings is cer- 
tainly a very proper and impressive 
mode of admitting them into their sa- 
cred office, and was substituted from 
the earliest times of Christianity in 
the place of barbarous secular rites. 
As Kings are admitted to their power 
in order to govern according to the 
principles of justice laid down in the 
Word of God, from the sacred writings 
is most appropriately drawn a prece- 
dent for their inauguration: ‘‘ And 
Zadok the priest took an horn out of 
the Tabernacle, and anointed Solo- 
mon, and they blew the trumpet, and 
all the people said, God save King So- 
lomon.”’ * 

Some solemn and impressive cere- 
monies are highly proper and expe- 
dient to be used in admitting an indi- 
vidual to kingly power, and they must 
have ill-constructed heads, or worse, 
traitorous hearts, who attempt to un- 
dermine by ridicule, or by specious 
false reasonings, those institutions 
which are identified with our ancient 
monarchy, our venerable and well- 
balanced Constitution. No splendid 
quackery can sanctify speculative and 
dangerous innovation, and “ even- 
handed Justice has ever returned the 
poisoned chalice (in God’s good time) 
to the lips of its advocates.” 

In the account of the Coronation of 
Richard III. page 231, of your last 
number, much stress is laid upon the 
passage, “‘ that the King and Queen 
put off their robes, and stood all naked 
from the middle upwards, while the 
Bishop anointed both the King and 
Queen.”’ A ceremony so indecorous, 
even in the fifteenth century, must 
most certainly not be literally under- 
stood. Neither the text nor the illu- 
minations of ancient MSS. authorize 
such a conclusion ; the stripping all 
naked means a divesting of the Royal 
personages of their upper garments to 
the camisole or shirt; and in proof of 
this, I cite the same MS. account of 
the Coronation of Henry VI. which I 
have referred to in a note appended to 
«* the Account of the Coronation of Ri- 
chard the Second :”’—‘‘ Then the Kynge 
wente to the high autere ward, and long 
time there lyenge .. . . . and then 
the Archbishoppes tooke him up, and 
streiped him oute of his clothes into his 
sherte.”” This was for the anointing 
on his breast, back, shoulders, elbows, 





* 1 Kings, chap. i. verse 39. 
tT See Glory of Regality, p. 83. 
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&c. all which is circumstantially de- 
tailed, and for which purpose laced 
apertures were made in the shirt at 
the places enumerated. I cannot, 
therefore, conceive that at the Coro- 
nation of Richard III. the uniform 
practice in this respect was departed 
from, and an expedient so ridicu- 
lously indelicate adopted, as would 
appear from the account cited, if it 
could be literally received. A.J.K. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct, 17. 

IN your last Magazine you did me 
the honour to insert a letter on the 
projected destruction of St. Saviour’s 
Church. Since I wrote, the work of 
demolition has been suspended ; but, . 
{ add with regret, only suspended to 
be resumed at, I fear, a very short pe- 
riod. As | mentioned in my last com- 
munication, the parishioners have de- 
termined on the destruction of the 
nave, it having been suggested by 
some parochial economist, that it 
would be a saying to the parish to 
build a new Church, instead of repair- 
ing the old one. Now, after expend- 
ing a large sum of money on the re- 
pairs already executed, it seems the 
very height of absurdity to think of 
deserting the choir and transepts en- 
tirely, and to erect a new church, by 
which a large portion of the entire 
building will be rendered useless.— 
The roof which has been removed 
from the nave, was not ancient; it 
had been constructed most probably 
in the beginning of the last century ; 
and instead of the lofty acute angle of 
the ancient roof, was reduced to a 
very low pitch, and covered with slate. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
building practically, to say whether 
the roof was or was not badly con- 
structed; but I am strongly inclined to 
think that it failed from the badness 
of its construction, and not from its 
age, and most certainly not from the 
decay of the walls. Within this roof 
was a handsome groined ceiling of 
wood, with numerous bosses, which 
has been destroyed with the outer 
roof, leaving the nave open to the sky, 
a melancholy picture of desolation. 
The aisles with their stone vaults are 
still perfect ; they require no rebuild- 
ing, and show, in common with most 
ancient buildings, the older parts re- 
maining firm, whilst the modern are 
crumbling to decay. The massive and 
noble pillars, the work of the twelfth 
century, are all perfect except one; 
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the walls exhibit no signs of decay ; 
they appear to be adequate to the sup- 
port of a new roof, and strong enough 
to outlast any flimsy modern church 
which may be erected on their site. 
Unless every feeling of veneration for 
the ancient building is unhappily ex- 
tinct in the parish,—uniless a love of 
novelty, and a restless spirit of al- 
teration’ alone directs the Vestry,— 
and unless that body have sacrificed 
common sense, and common under- 
standing, on the Altar of Innovation, 
—I shall still expect to see the old 
building rising majestic in something 
like its original beauty: but, if deaf 
to reason, and ‘blind to experience, 
the Vestry come to the decision that 
it will be less expensive to build a 
new church, than to repair the roof of 
an old one, every lover of antiquities 
will have cause to regret the ignorance 
and wilfulness which led to the de- 
struction of one of the finest monastic 
churches in existence. I could dilate 
on the splendour of the old works,— 
the four unrivalled arches which sup- 
port the tower, the beautiful choir, 
which Salisbury itself does not sur- 
pass, and that choir restored by Mr. 
Gwilt in a manner which causes every 
antiquary to exult, and to close his 
eyes on the few, very few, faults 
which are to be only detected by a 
critical eye. The transepts too, which 
modern improvement had reduced to 
a skeleton, having also been restored, 
add much to the grandeur of thechurch, 
although the antiquary cannot but re- 
gret some fantastic attempts at im- 
provement, as well as the flimsy and 
modern character of much of these lat- 
ter works; and the more so when in 
the interior he turns from the choir 
restored in stone, without whitewash 
or plaster, to the compo ornaments of 
the transept, appearing as clean and 
trim as if “‘ washed every morning 
with soap and water,” as an excellent 
divine of our Church has observed of 
another modern restoration. Still, 
however much these things may of- 
fend the antiquary, he will even ex- 
cuse the plasterer, when he sees that, 
notwithstanding his works, much of 
the original remains for his gratifica- 
tion ; but to witness the entire destruc- 
tion of the nave, and a carpenter’s 
Gothic erection, something above a 
meeting-house, arise in its place, is 
beyond calm reflection. The proposed 
new church, it is said, is to be built 
for 11,000/. or some such sum, Is it 
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possible to do so? Every man conver- 
sant with building must know that a 
church commensurate with the popu- 
lation of a parish like St. Saviour’s, 
cannot be built for any thing like that 
sum ; perhaps the real amount would 
be double. And will any one say 
that the nave will need an equal or a 
greater sum to restore it? I should 
require the testimony of high autho- 
rity, before I would yield my assent 
to such a proposition. 

Among the most offensive circum- 
stances attendant on the destruction 
of an ancient church, is the disrespect- 
ful mode in which the dead are treat- 
ed. Illustrious individuals who have 
slept for ages in their tombs, are turn- 
ed unceremoniously out of their rest- 
ing places, and moved about the 
church like articles of lumber. To 
instance Bishop Andrews, who reposed 
in the centre of an ancient chapel, 
taken down to make way for the en- 
croachment of the London Bridge ap- 
proaches : the Bishop’s remains, with 
his tomb, were then moved to the 
Lady Chapel; and when that ill-fated 
structure is destroyed, as I fear it 
soon will be, his bones and tomb 
will be removed into some other 
part of the church. In like manner 
the ashes of the poet Gower, which 
had reposed for four centuries in an 
elegant tomb* in the north aisle of the 
nave, are now remaved with the tomb 
to the south transept, where the mo- 
nument will stand with the feet to- 
wards the south: and to make way 
for this alteration, another monument 
which had been previously removed 
from the south aisle of the choir to 
the transept, is taken down, and now 
lies in fragments in the ruined nave. 

In addition to these circumstances, 
the manner in which the congregation 
have been accommodated for some 
years, appears to be an evil which re- 
quires diocesan interference. The pul- 
pit was first moved from the north- 
east angle of the transept to the cen- 
tre of the choir; it is now placed in 
front of the organ, the clergyman 
looking towards the altar, the reading- 
desk being on the opposite side, in 
uniformity with the modern arrange- 
ment; in this church the whole were 
formerly grouped together, and affixed 
to the north-eastern pier of the tower. 
The pews and seats, some old and 





* See the engraving of this monument 
in our vol. ¢. i, 401, 
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some new, are scattered about as if 
the place was a workshop instead of a 
church. 

I conclude this letter, in which I 
have outstripped the bounds I intended, 
but I trust the importance of the sub- 
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ject will atone for its length; and with 
the hope that it may be the means of 
drawing the public attention to the 
church, and that, like York Cathedral, 
it may owe something to the press, I 
subscribe myself, E.LC 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, Oct. 10. 

MY reading the well written paper 
on “ Italy and the Italians,” in your 
number for June, and talking about 
the same time with a descendant of 
the “‘ gens togata,” led me into a 
train of thought on the pronunciation 
of Latin, as it was spoken by the Ro- 
mans, and as it is now read by the 
scholars of Europe. Some of the latter 
must be wrong, inasmuch as they dif- 
fer from each other; and few are likely 
to be exactly right, because they give 
the Latin letters all the peculiar sounds 
they have in their own tongues. 

It is not likely that the Romans 
pronounced the vowels as the English 
do— 

1. Because we are singular in sound- 
ing them, having all the alphabets of 
Europe against us; and because our i 
and uw are not indeed vowels or simple 
sounds, but dipthongs ; 7 being form- 
ed of @ and e, and wu of e and oo, 
altered in quick succession. 

2. Because we give different sounds 
to the same vowel, as followed by 
single or double consonants, or con- 
nected with particular letters; as the 
a in quartus, pater, pannus: thus pro- 
nouncing Latin by the rules of English, 
of which the Romans knew nothing. 

3. Because we must suppose that 
the Romans gave Latin all the melody 
of which it is capable; and it is less 
melodious pronounced in the English 
than in the Italian manner. 

4. Because, however the Italian 
language may be corrupted, it is the 
true offspring of Latin; and its alpha- 
bet is therefore likely to be more con- 
sonant with that of the Latin than is 
the English. 

If the English mode of pronouncing 
Latin is wrong, the next question is, 
whether it is possible to find out the 
right one ; and, if it is, whether the 
knowing it will be worth the search. 
To which we may say, that, if a lan- 
guage be worth learning at all, it is 
worth learning correctly ; and, if Latin 
is the common language of scholars, 
they should all speak it alike: and, 


though it would not be easy to learn 
what was the exact pronunciation of 
the ancient Romans, it would be very 
easy to speak it more correctly than 
we do. 

A was always ah among the ancient 
Romans. 

1. Because, as say the grammarians, 
a was made the first letter of the 
alphabet from its having the most 
simple sound, and its being most easily 
uttered: and ah is a more simple sound 
than 4, because it is formed by only 
opening the mouth, while the latter is 
not made without putting forward the 
tongue in a particular way with rela- 
tion to the palate. 

2. Because it is pronounced so in 
all languages written by the Cadmean 
alphabets. 

3. Because we are forced to pro- 
nounce it so in some places in Latin ; 
and as the Romans had not our rules 
for altering its sound, and did not use 
marks for it, we must suppose that 
they always sounded it ah. 

4. Because it is not necessary to 
alter the sound of the vowels for the 
sake of quantity; for in the Italian 
émare the first a is short, and the other 
long, though they have both the like 
sound. 

E. If the Romans pronounced a, ah, 
they of course pronounced e, 4, or ay. 
Because, as e is the vowel next to a in 
the alphabet, so a, next to ah, is the 
most simple sound. 

2. Because e is a in Italian. 

3. For the third argument on the 
sound of a. 

4. Because by so sounding it, we 
make Latin words borrowed from 
Greek more like the originals, as youu, 
genu ; dputaiva, arutena ; mhareia, platea, 
&c.: and adversus, adversum, vertat, 
vestrum, more like advorsus, advor- 
sum, vortat, vostrum, as those words 
were sometimes written. 

I. If a and e were ah and @, we may 
say as confidently that i was ee. Be- 
cause it is formed by the next step of 
approximation of the tongue to the 
palate. 
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2. Because it is so in Italian, and 
other languages. 

3. Because we pronounce it so in 
many cases ; and the only reason why 
we do not in all, is that we pronounce 
by the rules of a language with which 
Latin had never any thing to do. 

4. Because, to pronounce Julii, and 
fiuvii, Jul-eye-eye and fluv-eye-eye 
would sound so harsh that nobody can 
suppose the Romans ever did so; and 
to pronounce them as we generally do, 
Jul-e-i and fluv-e-i, would be to pro- 
nounce a vowel differently from it- 
self, that is, from its alphabetical 
sound, which few would do but Eng- 
lishmen. I am aware of the marked 
vowels in French, German, Danish, 
and Swedish; but they are no excep- 
tions; for as the marks fix their dif- 
ferent sounds, they are equal to dif- 
ferent characters. 

J. With the Romans J was, with- 
out doubt, an aspirated I, as it is now 
with the Spaniards in Ojos, o-hios, 
&c. not aspirated harshly by expelling 
the breath forcibly from the lungs, 
but by putting the organs of speech 
into the position for sounding ee, and 
then doing so with a slight force of 
breath between the tongue and palate. 
Its power was between that of our Y 
consonant, and the French J. 

1. Because the J originated from 
the Hebrew ° and the Greek I. 

2. Because by so pronouncing it, 
we reconcile the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin spelling; as in 3py’, “Iaxo8, 
Jacob ; "Yavos, Janus ; ‘lepovoadrp, Je- 
rusalem ; and others. 

3. Because the Italians still write 
the plural of specchio, occhio, and 
others, speechj, occhj, and so on, in- 
stead of occhii, specchii ; pronouncing 
the 7 like ee. 

O was sounded by the Romans as 
we pronounce it in the alphabet, but 
not as we sometimes sound it in words: 
as in opera, for which we say aupera, 
when it should be o-pay-ra; for we 
can have no ground for supposing that 
the Latins sometimes made O a Greek 
®, and at other times a German a. 

U was oo, or the U of the Italians, 
as we generally sound it. I have 
stated before that it could not have 
been like our alphabetical U, which is 
a diphthong; and as few will be apt to 
pronounce it as the French or Welsh 
U, we need not say more on the subject. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1831. 
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V was no doubt like our V, though 
Littleton in his Latin Dictionary says, 
** Censeo priscos Romanos V conso- 
nam non aliter feré proferre solitos, 
quam nos hodie pronunciamus W,” 
but allows that he has not ‘proof to 
uphold the opinion ; and observes that 
according to Fabius, the ancients call- 
ed it by the Hebrew name Vau; and 
that Priscianus states f and v to have 
had formerly the same power. If V 
had been equal to our W, B would 
not have been so fit to take place of it 
as it has done, since Virgilius is 
written in Greek Bipyws. Band V 
were formerly confounded in Spanish, 
and the Russians, who have most of 
the Greek alphabet, give the power of 
V to the character B at this day. 

AU. I{ should suppose that in the 
dipthong au, the letters were both 
sounded in the Italian manner; and 
not au in the English way ; for other- 
wise they could not indeed be a diph- 
thong; a diphthong being dis POoyyos, 
i. e. a double sound, and accordingly 
we have in Dante 

Ché nél pénsier rinniiova 14 patra, 

In fact, as we pronounce au, we do 
not sound either of the letters, but 
utter a sound different from both. 

4£. For the like reason we ma 
suppose that the Romans sounded bo 
letters in the dipthong @, which will 
reconcile the Latin spelling of Greek 
words, as Aicwmos, Alsopus; Aivéas, 
Aineas ; Atodos, Aolus, &c. I know 
the Italians are against me here, since 
they write for the plural case, case ; 
bone, buone ; alte, alte; &c.: but it 
must be remembered that, if they do 
not sound two vowels, they do not 
write them as their forefathers did: 
and if they are against me in one 
thing, they confirm me in another, 
since they pronounce the e, aie. 

C. Another question is, whether the 
Latins pronounced C soft before e, i, 
and y, or always hard like k, 1 should 
think always hard. 

1. Because that was certainly its 
alphabetical sound. 

2. Because, as Littleton says, ‘‘ Cum 
liter altera alterius sibi potestatem 
assumant, magnam necesse est oriri 
confusionem;”’ for if Cis sounded like 
S, it is not easy to distinguish between 
Cella and Sella ; Cedo and Sedo; Cen- 
sus and Sensus; Cicer and Siser ; Cio 
and Scio ; and others. 
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3. Because by giving it the power 
of k we make Latin words from Greek 
more like the originals; as xevrpov, 
centrum ; xiOapa, cithara ; xipKos, cir- 
cus ; kuxvos, cygnus ; Kumpos, Cyprus, 
and others; and the past tenses of 
verbs more like the present, as cano, 
cecini ; capio, cepi; cado, cecidi; for 
who would suppose, from the sound 
of seepi, that it was the verb capio ? 

Because the Germans still call their 
Emperor “‘ der Kaiser,’’ which is with- 
out doubt the Latin word Cesar, for 
the Czsarean operation is in German 
Kaisersehitt. 

G. If C was always hard, we may 
be sure that G was; for they are so 
nearly equal in power, that, according 
to Ausonius, C' was originally used 
instead of G, which is proved by the 
“*Columna Duiliana,’’? where agnam 
and legionem, are written acnam and 
lecionem. 

But there is yet a stronger proof 
that C and G were always hard. We 
know that ad, ob, sub, &c. before some 
consonants, dropped their last letters 
and took those consonants instead, as 
in il-ludo, ac-cido, oc-curro, suc-cedo ; 
and that they took not only the cha- 
racter, but also the sound of those let- 
ters: for the people had most likely 
worn down the words into those 
smoother shapes by long and continual 
use, before they had cultivated gram- 
mar and writing at all: as the irre- 
gular verbs of all languages have been 
worn out of the regular form of con- 
jugation by greater use, as naturally 
as pebbles are smoothed down by at- 
trition. Now in the word suc-cedo, if 
‘we pronounce it suc-sedo, the sub cer- 
tainly drops its last letter, and takes, 
what? the character, but not the sound 
of the first letter in the root: but the 
character alone is nothing: for I argue 
that the practice was known among 
the Latins before they cultivated gram- 
mar or writing at all, as in Welsh, 
different letters take place of each 
other in particular situations, maen 
becoming faen, maur, vaur, and so on; 
not by a foremade rule, but as a natu- 
ral effect of the genius of the language. 
The hard and soft ¢ and g of Spanish, 
Danish, and Swedish oppose me. Let 
the scholar draw his own inference. 

TIA, TIO, TIU. We cannot suppose 
these letters were pronounced sha, 
sho, shu; that ¢ before i and another 
vowel sounds like s. Littleton, before 
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quoted, thinks that the Goths are to 
blame ; ‘‘ qui,” says he, “ sibilum 
istum veteribus ignotum et inauditum 
in Latium invexére.” But whoever 
brought it into Latium, it is gone out 
again now, since Natio, Conversatio, 
are in Italian Nazione, Conversazione, 
pronounced Natseeonay, Conversatseeo- 
nay, &c. This however has not long 
been the spelling, as we find in old 
copies of Italian authors Natione, and 
Conversatione: but we know the Ita- 
lians have corrupted the sound of those 
letters, because they have turned tio 
into zione, and fia into za, dropping 
the 7 altogether. 

Y. seems to have had a sound 
between that of U and J, something 
like the French e in le. 

1. Because the ancient Latins used 
U instead of it; Ennius having Purrum 
and Fruges; for Pyrrhum and Phryges. 

2. Because it took place of the Greek 
v, as in Kumpos, Cyprus ; Kuxvos, cyg- 
nus ; Kudw8pos, cylindrus, &c. 

3. Because there was no need of it, 
if it had exactly the sound of J or U, 
though perhaps of the two it was most 
like u. 

To put my meaning in the clearest 
light, I have subjoined the first four 
lines of the Aneid, spelt according to 
the before supposed pronunciation of 
the Romans. 

Arma veerumquai cahno, Troyaee quee pree~ 
mus ab orees [vainit 
Eetahliam fahto profoogus Lahveenahquai 
Leetora; moolt’ eel’ et terris yactahtus et 
alto [nis ub eeram. 
Vee soupairoom, saeevace memorame Youno- 


Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 


yh 
STATUE OF CYRIL JACKSON. 
AT CHRIST-CHURCH, OXFORD. 
WISDOM is on that brow: with reverence 
tread, 
Ere he rebuke our trespass overbold : 
For, lo, he wakes ; the monumental cold 
Warms into respiration; and the dead 
Resign him back to govern as of old 
The sons of Wolsey; on each youthful head 
To call down benediction, and unfold 
The treasury of his mighty mind, that 
spread 
Our path with all the pomp of classic lore, 
Or taught us to contemplate and adore. 
Breathe ever thus authority and law, 
Look thus, thou living marble, ever more ; 
That folly from thy presence may withdraw, 
And vice and riot die in holy awe. 
Overton, near Marlborough. C, H. 
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STATUE OF NEWTON. 
TRINITY-COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
CAN sculpture think? or hath the soaring 

mind 
Left here below the mere corporeal mould, 
Not now more statue-like than when of old, 
Entranced in contemplation, he divined 
The mysteries of earth and heaven, assigned 
Laws to the planetary spheres, controlled 
The comets, bade the sun his blaze unfold 
Into the many-coloured hues that bind 
The showery arch : and onward pressed alone 
Into the firmamental worlds of light, 
Where e’en the Seraphim with trembling 
trod; 
Then turning, at the footstool of the throne, 
Upcalled us, through the radiant infinite, 
To prostrate prayer before the mount of 


od. 
Overton, near Marlborough. C. H. 


—}-— 
Mr. Ursan, 


HE who prevents a scholar from 
wasting his time, may perhaps claim 
the next palm to one who puts him in 
possession of a valuable piece of know- 
ledge. A small discovery may there- 
fore be worth communicating to you, 
as circumstances might possibly render 
the ascertaining of such a trifle de- 
sirable, though it would not repay the 
trouble of seeking. 

In every edition of the Latin Gradus, 
which I have had the opportunity of 
consulting, the following line, ad- 
duced to prove the quantity of suspicio, 
is attributed to Cornelius Nepos : 


Suspicione Paris, ne credite, ludimur, inquit. 


Its claim, however, to this Augustan 
authority is false: the line in fact be- 
longs to Josephus Iscanus, or Exo- 
niensis, and occurs in his poem de 
Bello Trojano, lib. ii. 192. 

At eger iniqua 
SuspicioneParis : Ne credite,ludimur, (inquit,) 
Dardanide, &c. 

How, then, comes it to be ascribed 
to Cornelius Nepos? The Latin poem 
de Bello Trojano, about whose real au- 
thor there is now no doubt, was once 
attributed to the classical biographer. 
At least it bore his name: as, for in- 
stance, among the “‘ BelliTrojani scrip- 
tores precipui,” &c. Basil. 1573, it 
appears with this strange title: ‘‘ Da- 
retis Phrygii poetarum et historicorum 
omnium primi de Bello Trojano liber 
primus, Latio Jure a Cornelio Nepote 
carmine festivo donatus.” At the end 
also of Spondanus’s Homer it is en- 
titled : “ Daretis Phrygii, &c. de Bello 
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Trojano libri sex, Latino carmine a 
Cornelio Nepote eleganter redditi.” 

The question then arises, what is 
the true quantity of suspicio? The 
second syllable has perhaps been 
wrongly shortened on the supposed 
authority of an Augustan writer, when 
we perhaps should rather have fol- 
lowed the example of Martial, who 
thus lengthens it: 

Ollinitur minime si qua est susPicio rime. 
XI. xlv. 5. 

I shall leave the settling of this 
point to some correspondent more ac- 
complished in metrical knowledge, be- 
ing content with having traced a line 
of doubtful authority to its true source. 
The poem in which it occurs, contains 
some elegant and spirited passages, 
but is in a very corrupt state even in 
the latest editions. For some account 
of Josephus Iscanus, and his works, 
see Fabricii Bibliotheca Latina, edited 
by Ernesti, vol. i. p. 114, or rather 
Valpy’s Delphin Classics, No.LXXXII. 
p- 639, where Fabricius’s Notitia Li- 
teraria is reprinted with some addi- 
tions. R. R. 


C. Julius Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gal- 
lic War, from the Text of Oudendorp, with 

a selection of Notes from Dionysius Vossius, 

from Drs. Davies and Clarke, from Ouden- 

dorp and other Editors and Philologists : 
to which are added Examination Ques- 
tions. By E. H. Barker, Esq. late of 

Trin. Coll. Cambr. For the use of Col- 

leges and Schools. Post 8vo. pp. 265. 

WE shall not discuss the general 
merits of the Commentaries ascribed to 
Cesar, whether written by him or not. 
Of their utility we have ample proofs, 
in the information which they give of 
our own ancient history. A difficult 
part of that history is a satis-superque 
for our present scanty limits. As 
might be expected from Mr. Barker, 
the work is excellently edited. 

The part to which we allude, is this. 

** Tabule reperle sunt, literis Grecis con- 
Secte. 

‘¢ In another part of these Commentaries, 
6, 14, Cesar relates that the Druids, in 
matters which did not concern the discipline 
of their own order, that is, in private and 
public transactions, were accustomed to use 
the Greek letters. By Greek letters, [ here 
understand ‘ the Greek language.’ Strabo, 
4, p. 181, confirms this very statement; 
for he informs us that a little before his 
own age, the custom prevailed in Gaul, of 
writing the forms of agreements, of con- 
tracts, and of loans in Greek, Ta ovp.Corasa 
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‘Eaanuars yeapoua:, And here I interpret 
‘Kaanniors § in the Greek language.’ Since, 
then, this practice prevailed in Gaul even 
in the time of Cesar, we may understand 
by the expression of Strabo ¢ a little before 
his own age,’ that the custom was intro- 
duced there even before the arrival of Cesar 
in Gaul. So much on the question of time, 
so far as our knowledge goes ; but as to the 
way in,which Greek letters were imported 
into Gaul, Strabo supplies the information. 
For the people of Marseilles, a Greek colony, 
(Strabo, 4, p.179. Justin, 43, 4), a little 
before the age of Strabo, inspired the Gauls 
with so great alove of the Greeks dors xas 
avp.Coraia *EAanviors ypagery.”’—p. 24. 


Our Commentator, to reconcile this 
knowledge with two other statements, 
viz. that Cesar sent dispatches in 
Greek characters, that they might not 
be understood by the Nervii, if inter- 
cepted, and conversed with Divitia- 
cus, a Druid, through an interpreter, 
supposes that the Gallic and Druidical 
knowledge of Greek was a part of 
learning notuniversal among the people. 

Borlase* says, that it was the uni- 
versal fashion of the world to write in 
Greek two or three centuries before 
the’ time of our Saviour. Cicerd, in 


his. oration, pro Archid, says, that, 


Greek was read in almost all nations, 
Latin only in its own limits;> and 
Pliny in his Chapter of Weights and 
Measures,* that there was a necessity 
for employing Greek terms, and both 
he® and Cicero,® that, under the same 
necessity, they were to be used upon 
all occasions. Aurelius Victor‘ in- 
forms us, that Evander, an Arcadian, 
first taught the Italians to read and 
write, and that. Romulus and Remus 
were sent to Gabii ‘‘ Grecarum Lati- 
narumque literarum ediscendarum gra- 
tid.” Capitolinus says, that Maxi- 
minus Junior used to turn Virgil’s 
lines into Greek verse ;§ and he and 
Lampridius® mention Greek Litera- 
tores as distinct from Latin ones. Sue- 
tonius adds, that Claudius was very 
fond of talking Greek.i So much for 
the universality of Greek. Now con- 
ceding “EAAnf to mean usage of the 
Greek language, we think that Cesar, 
in the passages questioned, may have 





® Cornwall, 34. 

b Oper. ii. 390, ed. fol. Lond. 
¢ XXI. 34. 4 XVI. 5. 
€ ji. 287, b. 

f Hist. Ang. i. 478. 
s Id. ii. 231. 

i In Claud. 42, 


Wd. ii. 157. 
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been misunderstood. He is speaking, 
in the passage quoted, of a Muster Roll 
or Census of the Population ; andtZo. 
simus* informs us, that there were 
persons called Notarii, who registered 
the names of troops, prisoners, &c. 
and who were in fact Mustermasters. 
Who. or what were the persons who 
performed this office among the Gauls, 
we do not know; but, we observe, 
that Cesar does not attribute the 
knowledge of Greek in general to the 
Druids, only that they used Greek 
characters ‘‘in reliquis fere rebus, 
publicis privatisque rationibus.”” 

Now we understand rationes here in 
our arithmetical sense of accounts, and, 
as the Gauls interred with the dead 
such accounts for payment in the next 
world by the debtors, we are inclined 
to take Strabo’s SupSoXaxa in its sense 
of syngrapha, es alienum, or pecunia 
credita. If Divitiacus was the Druid 
mentioned by Cicero, he understood 
both Physiology and Augury ; and Ci- 
cero himself says, that they (the Latins) 
had only Greek words for philosophical 
and similar matters. It does not how- 
ever follow, that because a man uses 
Greek terms, intermixed with his na- 
tive tongue, he therefore understands 
the language; and it is plain that 
Cesar’s Divitiacus did not know either 
Greek or Latin, for Cesar! conversed 
with him through C. Valerius Procil- 
lus, a prince of the province of Gaul. 
We do not find, in the Roman histo- 
rians, that in the countries and times 
alluded to, there were any other figures 
or characters known than those of the 
Greeks or Latins, certainly not the 
Arabic numerals, or Oriental letters. 
As to the Gothic or Runic, nothing 
was known of it in these parts before 
the invasionof Italy. Greek, not Latin, 
we have before seen from Cicero, was 
the universal language of the day; and 
through this universality, we presume 
that the characters were both known 
to and used by the Gauls and Druids. 

We shall here leave this use- 


_ful book with only two observations, . 


viz. that the philological notes are 
very valuable, and that the introduc- 
tion of absurd wood-cuts, representing 
from fancy the Gallic cities to please 
school-boys, only misleadsthem. There 
are plenty of real antiquities and resto- 
rations, which might be used. 





k Hist. Ang. iii. 705 b. 
1 Bell. Gall, L. i. c. 19, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OB — 


History of the Northmen, or Danes and Nor- 
mans, from the earliest times to the Con- 
quest of England, bly William of Nor- 
mandy. By Henry Wheaton, Hon, Memb. 
of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary 
Societies at Copenhagen. 2 vols. 8vo. 

IT is customary in modern histories 
of countries, almost unknown before 
the middle ages, to pass over the early 
accounts of them with a superficial in- 
, troduction. The result is, that our 
knowledge of them is often very unsa- 
tisfactory, often very erroneous, and 
as often very defective; e. g. we read 
often of swearing by the sword, but 
very few know that it was an ancient 
Sarmatian custom, because swords 
were worshipped as deities.* In a 
similar manner our author says, 

“‘The Hindus placed in that quarter [the 
land of the Hyperboreans, which the Greeks 
placed in the extreme north] their fabled 
mount Meru.”’—>p. 1. 


Now there were at least three sets of 
Hyperboreans. One of Herodotus, 
meaning the people of Russia and 
part of Siberia. Another of the Ro- 
mans and Arabians, the same as the 
country of Jagog and Magog, now 
the Steppe of Jssim, on the banks of 
the Irtish,t and a third cf Diodorus, 
viz. Great Britain. Major Rennel 
concludes, that the term Hyperborean 
amongst the Greeks had different ap- 
plications in different ages, according 
to the progress of geographical know- 
ledge; as Thule had at a later time. 
Both meant the remotest tracts that 
they had any knowledge of, and of 
which the knowledge was too limited 
to admit of any clear or determinate 
application. Brirain, according to 
Diodorus, was, he says, the land of 
the Hyperboreans. of MORE ANCIENT 
TIMES: and after that, the remote 
parts of Europe and Asia, which the 
Greeks knew only by report.{ Dio- 
dorus, he says, mixes up circum- 
stances, which evidently point to our 
island as the land of the Hyperbo- 
reans, with others, appertaining to 
the Hyperboreans, described by Hero- 





* Ammian Marcell. L. xvii. 


t Rennel’s Geogr. of Herodot. i. 195- 
203. 


t Id. 199. 


dotus as beyond Scythia. Now we 
shall take the liberty of presuming 
that the Mount Meru of the Hindus, 
as situate among the Hyperboreans, 
was Diodorus’s Hyperborea, viz. Great 
Britain. This is a bold hypothesis, 
but we shall endeavour to substantiate 
it. Our author, after the passage 
quoted, says that in the fabled Mount 
Meru, 

‘¢ the deities shrouded their divine attri- 
butes in darkness and mystery. Latona 
(the Night) brought forth those two lights of 
heaven, Apollo and Artemis, in the laud of 
the Hyperboreans.”” 


We will not say, that as Diodorus 
wrote of the HypERBOREANS OF THE 
MOST REMOTE TIME, that Apollo, how- 
ever the Greeks of later eras may 
have transferred his country to Delos, 
was born, though not an Englishman, 
a Briton, if ever he was born at all. 

If our readers will consult our Re- 
view of Higgins’s Celtic Druids (vol. 
XCviI. pt. ll. p. 154), they will see 
that Borlase mentions four stone circles 
adjacent, each consisting of nineteen 
stones, the single Metonic cycle; and 
they will also recollect other matters, 
mentioned in the same volume, p. 
347, and that the Scriptural Baal, and 
Druidical Bel, are synonymous with . 
Apollo, as proved by Mr. Higgins’s 
Celtic Druids, p. 181. 

Now the statement of Diodorus is, 
that the ‘‘ Hyperboreans were the na- 
tions who dwelt beyond the North 
wind (imep beyond, Bopens North). 
There is there an isle as large as Si- 
cily ; the inhabitants believe that it is 
the birth-place of Latona [as in the ac- 
count before given of Mount Meru], 
and hence it happens, that these 
islanders particularly worship Apollo, 
her son. They are all, we may say, 
priests of this god, for they sing con- 
tinually hymns in honour of him. 
They have consecrated to him, in their 
island, a large spot of ground [pre- 
sumed Salisbury plain], in the middle 
of which is a superb temple, of a round 
form [as Abury or Stonehenge], always 
filled with rich offerings. Even their 
town [seemingly Old Sarum] is conse- 
crated to this god, and it is full of 
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musicians and players upon instru- 
ments [the Bards], who celebrate every 
day his virtues and benefactions. They 
are persuaded that Apollo descends 
into their island every nineteen years, 
the measure of the lunar cycle [whence 
our circles of nineteen stones, each stone 
therefore signifying a year], the god 
himself playing upon the lyre, and 
dancing all night during the year of 
his appearance, from the vernal equi- 
nox to the rising of the Pleiades, as if 
he rejoiced in the honours paid tohim.”’ 

Now if there had not existed a Sa- 
lisbury plain, an <Abury and Stone- 
henge, an Old Sarum, stone circles of 
nineteen stones each, and Bards, we 
should doubt Diodorus; but as the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is what it is, we 
shall only say, that men have been 
hanged upon far inferior testimony ; 
and that, if it be admitted, this island 
of Meru confirms the allegation of 
Cesar, that Britain was a university 
for the study of superstitions. 

But how came Delos to claim the 
honour of the birth-place of Apollo, 
and so to invalidate the title of the 
Hyperboreans? Pausanias in some 
measure explains this. He says, “‘ that 
in Prasia [now Port Raphto in La- 
conia, a sea-port] is a temple of Apollo, 
whither the Hyperboreans were said 
to transmit their first fruits,* and that 
these the Hyperboreans entrusted to 
the Arimaspi [a people of the region of 
Altai in the Russian empire], and they 
to the Issedones [the Oigurs or Yugures 
of the Calmucks]. From thence Scy- 
thians [i. e. the nations on the other 
side the Danube, Scythians (modern 
Cossacks and Tartars) being the generic 
term for all Transistriani] took them to 
Synope [now Sinob, a sea-port of Kiu- 
taja in Natolia, on the Black Sea], 
whence the Greeks took them to Prasia, 
and afterwards the Greeks sent them 
to Delos. Pausanias also notes, that 
the Hyperboreans were a nation beyond 
the north, whence Hercules imported 
the olive into Greece, and he adds, 
that QAnv the Lycian, made a hymn 
concerning a certain Achaias, who 
came to Delos from the Hyperboreans ¢ 
{by which term Pausanias certainly 
means the Russian Hyperboreans].— 
He further says, that Hyperboreans 
first consecrated the oracle of Apollo 





* Luravda ras TorepBopeas amapyas sevgs 
Agyeras.—Attic. p. 30, ed. Sylburg. 
+ Id. 154, 10. 


at Delphi, and that Olen above men- 
tioned, first invented the hexameter 
verse.{ 

Now it is evident, that an island 
opposite Gaul, could not apply to the 
Scythian Hyperboreans ; which term, 
according to Major Rennel, only de- 
noted that country in more recent pe- 
riods. Diodorus may have, as he sup- 
poses, mixed up the accounts relative 
to both the ancient and more modern 
Hyperboreans. But there might have 
been some connection and a similarity 
of customs at one time, between the 
Scythian and British Hyperboreans, 
which led to the confusion. It is cer- 
tain, that the Welch call themselves 
Cymri, and that the Triads say that 
they came from the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, called by them the ‘‘ Summer 
Country.”"§ Now Pliny does call the 
Hyperborean region a ‘‘ Sunny Coun- 
try,’’|| and such may the Crimea be 
justly styled. It is also certain, from 
Herodotus, that the Cimmerians were 
the earliest inhabitants of the Crimea; 
that Major Rennel admits that they 
were probably our ancestors ;§[ that in 
the mountainous region there are re- 
mains of castles assimilating those of 
the Britons, that Druidesses still exist 
in the Caucasus, and that in other 
parts the fertility of the vallies, the 
mildness of the climate, and the pro- 
duction of excellent fruit, vindicate 
Pliny’s story of the “‘ aprica regio,”’ the 
Hyperborean Paradise. Whoever has 
read the introduction to his first book, 
by Thucydides, will also see that mi- 
grations of whole nations, in conse- 
quence of expulsion by invaders, were 
almost daily occurrences. The Triads 
mention various irruptions of foreigners 
from the north. Diodorus, who lived 
about 44 B.C. might have used, like 
other Greeks, the term Hyperboreans 
for all or any nations of the North, 
because they knew nothing of them 
but by hearsay, had no idea of the 
just position of the Northern Ocean, 
and supposed all the tract to the north- 
west of the Baltic to have been islands. 
Under all the circumstances stated, 
therefore, viz. that the British Abo- 
rigines were Cimmerians, and that 
both countries were included under 





t Id. 320, 42. 
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the vague term Hyperboreans, we are 
not surprised at the similarity of cus- 
toms between the Scythian and British 
Hyperboreans, especially as, inde- 
pendent of other conformities, Druid- 
esses still exist in the Caucasean re- 
gions. 

We have been tempted to this di- 
gression, by the occasion presented to 
us by our author, whose first para- 
graphs we have used for a thesis. In 
our next, we shall confine ourselves to 
the more appropriate subject. 


ens ae 


Letters on the Physical History of the Earth, 
addressed to Professor Blumenbach; con- 
taining Geological and Historical proofs of 
the Divine Mission of Moses, by the late 
J. A. de Luc, F.R.S. Professor of Philo- 
sophy and Geology at Gottingen. To which 
are prefixed Introductory remarks and illus- 
trations ; together with a vindication of the 
Author's claim to original views respect- 
ing fundamental points in Geology. By 
the Rev, Henry de la Fite, 4.M. of Trinity 
College, Oxford, M.R.S.L. 8vo, pp. 284. 
SAUSSURE and De Luc are consi- 

dered to be the first theorists of the 

earth who acted according to Bacon’s 
experimental philosophy ; viz. by de- 
ductions from actual existing phoeno- 
mena. Since that time, the geological 
world was long perplexed with Vol- 
canists and Neptunists, or those who 
respectively assign an igneous or 
aqueous origin to these phenomena. 

For our parts, we think (though our 

opinion is worth little) that both 

causes have been in operation. 

“The great object of De Luc’s 
writings was” (says Mr. Lyell*) “ to 
disprove the high antiquity attributed 
by Hutton to our present continent.” 
We cannot however enter into the 
whole subject. The common cause of 
the present aspect of the earth has 
been presumed to be the deluge of 
Noah :—to that we shall confine our- 
selves. A controversy long ago arose, 
whether this was universal or partial. 
Bishop Clayton declared that the de- 
luge could not be literally true, save 
in respect to that part where Noah 
lived before the flood. Calcott, who 
opposed that prelate, could bring no 
evidence that the catastrophes which 
he adduces to prove the universality, 
were simultaneous. De Luc maintains 
the Bishop’s hypothesis, and proves 
from Scripture itself, that the Deluge 
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referred only to the parts of the globe 
which were then inhabited by the hu- 
man race. In proof, he states (i.) 
that the prediction of God to Noah, 
** I will destroy them with the earth,” 
as given in our translation, is ambi- 
guous, whereas Michaelis renders the 
passage by “ I will destroy them, and 
the earth with them ;” (ii.) that ‘‘ the 
olive leaf could not have been plucked 
off by the dove from a tree that floated 
on the surface of the waters: it must 
have been taken from a tree which 
grew on an island that had not been 
submerged. Mr. Faber is therefore in 
error when he thinks that a conti- 
nuance of a hundred and fifty days at 
the bottom of the waters would not 
have destroyed the olive trees: ten or 
fifteen days would have sufficed for 
that purpose. Besides, the violent 
motion of the waters would have suf- 
fered nothing to subsist at the surface 
of the earth; all vegetation would 
have been destroyed or swept away” 
(p. 29) ; (iii.) that the term ‘‘ earth”’ 
does not here signify the whole ter- 
restrial globe, but the land inhabited 
by man. 

Our author, in his valuable notes, 
proves from Le Clerc, that the Deluge 
was so far universal as to extend to 
the whole humanly inhabited world ; 
and Bishop Stillingfleet observes : 

*¢ It is evident, that the flood was uni- 
versal as to mankind ; but from thence fol- 
lows no necessity at all of asserting the uni- 
versality of it as to the globe of the earth, 
unless it be sufficiently proved that the whole 
earth was peopled before the flood.” —p. 37. 

De Luc himself further observes, 
that when God said “‘ every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you, 
even as the green herb have I given you 
all things,’”’ it must have been absurd 
had the deluge been universal, for 
Noah could have found nothing but 
mud anywhere (p. 243); and that 
«‘ when Noah began to be a husband+ 
man and planted a vineyard,” we 
are informed of two important facts, 
one ‘‘ that Noah found the vine on 
the same mountain, whence the dove 
had brought the olive leaf; a moun- 
tain also represented as covered with 
verdure; the other, that he, imme- 
diately after his landing, applied him- 
self to husbandry, one of the first acts 
of which was to transplant the vine” 
(p. 244). 

The method by which, according to 
De Luc, the Deluge was effected, was 
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subsidence of the ancient lands, where- 
upon the sea rushing over them to 
occupy their place, all the organized 
beings necessarily perished (p. 37). 

The next natural question is, in 
what part of the globe was the de- 
stroyed continent situated. Our au- 
thor says, 

“Tt has been supposed, that there for- 
merly existed (between Africa, a portion of 
Europe, and America,) a large continent, of 
which the Madeiras, the Canaries, the 
Azores, and the islands of Cape Verd, may 
be considered as the wrecks. The sunken 
continent has been identified with the At- 
lantis of Plato, and Baupetot (Hist. de 
l’Acad. des Inscript. 1721) has no doubt 
that the overwhelmed island, which is de- 
scribed as situated opposite the strait, called 
the Columns of Hercules, and is larger than 
Lybia and Asia, existed in the Atlantic 
ocean. Kurcuer, in his Mundus Subter- 
raneus, and Beckman, in his History of 
Iceland, assigns the same place to the sub- 
sided land; and Buffon inclines to a similar 
opinion. It has been thought that the shal- 
lowness of the Atlantic sea, as far as the 
Canaries, constituted a proof of the submer- 
sion of the Atlantis by the ocean. The 
Madeiras, however, the Canaries, and the 
Azores, cannot be the fragments of a great 
continent. They are volcanic islands, the 
products of eruptions, and have been ele- 
vated from the bottom of the sea.”—p. 63. 


If so, these islands must either be 
composed of the antediluvian soil, 
which overlaid the original bottom, or 
of that bottom itself. 

As many of our readers may not 
know what was the Atlantis of Plato 
(the presumed antediluvian land), we 
think it right to say, that in his Thy- 
meus or Critias, he acquaints the Athe- 
nians, ‘‘ that, according to tradition, 
their city had formerly resisted an in- 
numerable host of enemies, who having 
come from the Atlantic ocean, besieged 
nearly all Europe and Asia. For then 
the strait of the Pillars of Hercules 
[i. e. of Gibraltar] was navigable, 
having at its mouth, and as it were 
vestibule, an island larger than Lybia 
and Asia together, by which there was 
access to other neighbouring islands, 
and from them to all the Continent 
lying out of sight but adjacent to the 
sea. That sea was real sea, and that 
land real continent. But after these 
things, through a great earthquake 
and unceasing deluge of one day and 
night, the earth opened, swallowed up 
all these warlike men, and submerged 
the island; so that that sea became 


(Oct. 


unnavigable on account of the mud of 
the absorbed island.’’ Plato himself 
confesses that he derived this story 
from songs of the boy Critias, which 
stated that the submersion happened 
nine thousand years before Plato’s 
era; that there was a large temple 
full of riches, a hill divided into five 
circles, &c. Pliny, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Ammianus Marcellinus, Ter- 
tullian and Arnobius, accredit this 
story. Ovid alludes to it (Metam. L. 
15), and. Proclus, the Platonic philo- 
sopher,* quotes a certain Marcellus, a 
writer of Ethiopian history, as excel- 
lently confirming the statement. We 
shall give no opinion about it. We 
are indebted to Solorzano for the ac- 
count,f and in his work will be seen 
a host of arguments for and against it. 
If it be well founded, the submersion 
must have occasioned a vast rise of 
the displaced water, which might have 
carried Noah through the Mediterra- 
nean and Hellespont, to Ararat, be- 
cause it lies between the Black and 
Caspian seas; and such mieuT have 
been also an old tradition; for the 
Welch legends state that the first oc- 
cupiers of our island came by the seas 
mentioned. The disruptions of Sicily 
from Italy, and of Great Britain from 
Gaul, might have ensued from a similar 
rush of the waters. We repeat, that 
we give no opinion about this story, 
and only add physical circumstances, 
which under admission of it, might 
have ensued. There is something 
however in the tradition, which bears 
upon a reminiscence of the great Cata- 
clysm, and we prefer it, without having 
any confidence, to Mr. J. A. Luc’s 
conjectures that the antediluvian con- 
tinent was situated where is now the 
great Indian ocean, and on the east- 
ward of Africa, as that sea is near 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, the coun- 
tries in which dwelt the descendants of 
Noah. But the shallowness of the 
Atlantic, as far as the Canaries (see 
p- 63), supports the hypothesis, which 
we have preferred. The discoveries, 
therefore, of mammoths, hyenas, &c, 
must, according to De Luc’s theory, 
prove no more than that the countries 
where they are found, were not inha- 
bited by the human species. 

We have not room to add more. 





* Apud Marsil. Ficin. in Comment. Thi- 
mei. 


tT De Indiar. Jure, L, i. c. 4, p. 22 seq. 
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We think that our author’s work de- 
serves most sincere respect. We have 
been cautious of committing ourselves, 
because we think it likely to produce 
much controversy; but, according to 
Mr. Lyell, no standard theory of geo- 
logy as yet exists. Mr. De Luc was 
certainly a most meritorious man. 


Essay on the suljects of Church Establish- 
ment, Toleration, and the Carelessness of 
the Clergy, as productive of Grievances 
and Complaints. By a Licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland. 8vo. pp. 57. 


THIS well-written pamphlet is full 
of demonstrative proofs of the neces- 
sity and utility of an Established 
Church. The author observes, that 
it is inconsistent for persons to talk of 
a divine right in the people to choose 
their own pastors, ‘‘ while there is 
not a whisper heard from them of 
their divine right to maintain them.” 
(p. 11.) And he adds, that there is a 
very extensive class of indigent per- 
sons, who can no more afford to pay 
for a clergyman than they can for a 
physician, and who no less depend on 
an established and independent source 
of spiritual comfort, than they do on 
the public medical charities. (p. 12.) 
Accordingly he proceeds thus : 

“‘ Judging from these circumstances, it 
may well be supposed, that were the main- 
tenance of the Clergy thrown on the shoul- 
ders of the people at large, and intrusted to 
their pleasure, the cause of religion could 
not fail to suffer; and indeed, wherever the 
Church bas been unsupported by Law, the 
morals of the people have soon, by assum- 
ing a dissolute and depraved character, suf- 
ficiently marked the change. 

“The page of higtory will be found to 
testify abundantly to this fact. 

«In Maryland, in 1649, an Act had given 
freedom and protection to every sect of 
Christians, but special privileges to none; 
the consequence was that an universal im- 
morality overspread the province which was 
the subject of a complaint preferred against 
Lord Baltimore, the proprietary, to the 
Committee of Plantations, by the prelates 
of England. (Grahame, ii. p. 146.) To such 
a pitch had the licentious and irreligious 
spirit arrived, that it became necessary to 
pass a law in the assembly of the colonial 
government for a more strict observance of 
the Sabbath. (Grahame, ib.) 

“* Again, Chalmers (p. 362) tells us, that 
in 1676 a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, in some observations on the state of 
that part of North America, in which he 
was then residing, in a letter to the primate 
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of England, describes the country as having 
fallen, in e of the ab of a 
national Church, into a most deplorable 
condition, and become a ‘ pesthouse of ini- 
quity,’ in which the Lord’s Day was openly 
profaned, although Catholics, Quakers, and 
members of the Church of England, existed 
amid complete toleration; and as a remedy 
the writer suggested an endowment of the 
Church of England at the public expense ; 
the historian adds, that the remedy was tried 
and proved effectual.” 





All this is very true; but, alas! con- 
fiscation of church property is the ob- 
ject of revolutionary politicians. 


<Q 
Collier’s Annals of the Stage. 
(Concluded from p. 235.) 


WE know not what success this ex- 
cellent work will find, for there seems 
now to be no taste left for any amuse- 
ments, only for studying the news- 
papers about Reform. That is the 
giant in Guildhall, who has, accord- 
ing to the nursery jest, actually heard 
the clock strike one, come down and 
stalked about without fear of Jack 
the killer of his species; and we la- 
bour under great apprehensions lest 
ere long his companion may hear some 
similar clock strike not one only but 
two, three, &c. &c. jump down in 
ecstasy, and set off on the long trot 
wielding his club like a madman, in a 
most alarming manner. Seriously 
speaking, it is probable that for a few 
years to come, we shall be so stunned 
with politics, and blinded with burn- 
ing glasses, that sight and hearing 
will ultimately be destroyed. Certain 
we are, that already Reason has be- 
come hard of hearing, and Common 
Sense short-sighted. Ainsi va le 
monde, but we are among those who 
do not like to be alarmed, through the 
revival of torture, as to their pecu- 
niary security; and we believe that 
there are many of the same feelings. 
While, therefore, journalists and their 
public are playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock with persons and property, 
quietly disposed people may find agree- 
able relief in the curious and amusing 
archeologicals of these elaborate and 
copious volumes. The work which is 
most analogous to them is Warton’s 
History of English Poetry; and so 
far as Mr. Collier’s more limited sub- 
ject permits, the two authors are ‘‘Ar- 
cades ambo.” 
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The first extract we shall make is 
suited to every body’s taste; it consists 
of latent anecdotes of Shakspeare. 

In the Harleian MS. n. 5353, is a 
Diary by an unknown barrister, from 
the year 1601 to 1603. It contains 
unpublished anecdotes of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, &c. Concerning the former, 
nearly every thing interesting is de- 
rived from tradition, or depends upon 
conjecture. Inter alia, he is said to 
have been more pure and perfect than 
‘most of his contemporaries. It ap- 
pears from his 69th, 121st, and 131st, 
Sonnét, that at one period he was, al- 
though then a married man, attached 
to a female who was not very chary 
of her reputation; and the following 
anecdote, whether a mere joke or 
scandalous aspersion, comes recom- 
mended upon tolerably good authority. 


** Nicholas Tooley was one of the actors 
‘in Shakspeare’s plays, and belonged to the 
company of the Globe Theatre in 1596 ; 
and it is very possible that the author of 
this Diary had met with him at some ordi- 
nary in London, and had heard from him 
the story in question, as we find the words 
¢ Mr. Tooley’ subjoined at the end of it, as 
the person from whom the writer had re- 
ceived it. 

«¢ March 13, 1601.—Upon a tyme, when 
Burbidge played Richard III. there was a 
citizen grewe so farre in liking with him, 
that before shee went from the play, shee 
appointed him to come that night unto hir 
by the name of Richard the 3. Shakspeare 
overhearing their conclusion, went before, 
was entertained, and at his game ere Bur- 
bidge came. Then message being brought 
that Richard the 3 was at the dore, Shakes- 

are caused returne to be made, that Wil- 
he the Conqueror was before Rich. the 3. 
Shakespeare’s name, Will’m.—Mr. Tooly.” 
—i. 332. 


In what manner Shakspeare made 
his money, seems to be indicated in 
the following extract from a very rare 
tract (the only copy of which is in 
the collection of Earl Spencer), called 
*‘Ratseis Ghost, or the Second Part 
of his Madde Prankes and Robberies,”’ 
printed without date, but prior, as 
is supposed, to 1608, four years after 
Shakspeare had purchased the 167 
acres attached to his house, called 
New Place. 

Gamaliel Ratsey was a highwayman 
who had presented certain strolling 
players with 40s. for acting before 
him, and afterwards overtook them on 
their road, and robbed them of it. He 
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gives them advice, and thus addresses 
himself to the principal performer : 

‘‘ And for you, sirrah (says he to the 
chiefest of them), thou hast a good pre- 
sence upon a stage, methinks thou darkenst 
thy merit by playing in the country; get 
thee to London, for if one man were dead, 
they will have much need of such as thou 
art. There would be none, in my opinion, 
fitter to play his parts; my conceit is such 
of thee, that I durst all the money in my 
sa on thy head to play Hamlet with him 

ora wager. There thou shalt learne to be 
frugal (for players were never so thrifty as 
they are now about London), and to feed 
upon all men; to let none feed upon thee; 
to make thy hand a stranger to thy pocket, 
thy heart slow to perform thy tongue’s pro- 
mise ; and when thou feelest thy purse well 
lined, buy them some place of lordship in 
the country, that, growing weary of play- 
ing, thy money may there bring thee to dig- 
nity and reputation ; that thou needest care 
for no man; no not for them, that before 
made thee proud with speaking their words 
on the stage. Sir, I thank you (quoth the 
player) for this good council; I promise 
you I will make use of it, for I have heard 
indeed of some that have gone to London 
very meanly, and have come in time to be 
exceeding wealthy.” —i. 333. 

Shakspeare appears to have com- 
menced his dramatic career, by alter- 
ing old plays for revival, and touching 
up those of others. Some of those 
old plays still exist (see vol. II. pp.67, 
68), and we have, therefore, a power 
of comparing the originals with the 
improvements. Falstaff is a creation 
of his own, formed out of the Sir John 
Oldcastle of the old play, ‘‘a mere 
pampered glutton.’”’ Ravenscroft says* 
of Titus Andronicus, ‘‘ that the play 
was not originally Shakspeare’s, but 
brought by a privaté actor to be act- 
ed, and he only gave some master- 
touches to one or two of the principal 
parts or characters.”” He whose suc- 
cess entirely depends upon public ap- 
probation, must be an observant man, 
and his taste will have all the merits 
and faults of the public taste, and that 
taste must be again as various and 
complex, in dramatic writing, as that 
of the various auditors. Shakspeare 
knew that plays without effect would 
never please ; that mere incident was 
pantomime without fun ; that dialogue 
without sentiment or humour was only 
business conversation ; and characters 





* Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets, 465.— 
Rev, 
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without strong features, puppets. So 
sensible was Shakspeare of this last 
characteristic of his art in particular, 
that he has written no play which has 
common-place ‘‘ yes and no”’ insi- 
pidity. He animates all such milk 
and water beings as Hogarth would, 
not with caricature, but with strong 
expression. But we are not among 
those who think that the pathetic is 
improved by artificial modes of expres- 
sion and argument. Real grief para- 
lyzes intellect. We therefore think 
that Prince Henry’s speech in the old 
play, excusing his abduction of the 
crown, during his father’s sleep, is 
both more natural and better (as pa- 
thetic) than Shakspeare’s courtierlike 
address, because it is more simple : 


“¢ Most. soveraigne lord, and well-beloved 
father, [melancholy 
I.came into your chamber to comfort the 
Soule of your body, and finding you at that 
time 
Past all recovery, and dead to my thinking ; 
God is my witnesse, and what should I doo, 
But with weeping teares lament 
The death of you, my father ? 
And after that, seeing the crown, I took it. 
And tell me, father, who might better take 
it than I, 
After your death ? But seeing you live, 
I most humbly render it unto your Majes- 
tie’s hands, [lives. 
And the happiest man alive that my father 
And live my lord and father for ever.” 
i, p. 72. 


To compare Shakspeare with the 
old writers, would be to diminish the 
earth to a billiard ball. But Shaks- 
peare, as to the pathetic, was only 
happy through incident. The dia- 
logue of his Romeo and Juliet is a 
fencing-match of quibbles and con- 
ceits. His Sonnets have the same 
character; but knowing how much 
depended upon vision and gesture, he 
never fails in incident. In humour he 
needs not the aid of acting; but take 
his plays as subjects of reading only, 
however the hand of the master may 
be conspicuous, they are wretchedly 
degraded beneath themselves as they 
appear under representation. The 
secret of his being the ‘‘ poet of exist- 
ence,’ as our author happily styles 
him, consists then in his use of sensi- 
ble images to represent feelings ; and 
in his hands, these images often lighten 
and thunder. Even his quibbles and 
conceits, however humble in them- 
selves, are electrical shocks. No poet, 
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ancient or modern,-could have made 
quibbles solvent, as in this passage, 


** O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror of prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself. 
Come, grin on me, and I will think thou 
smil’st, 
And kiss thee as my wife.” 
And what was this intellectual hero? 
A shrewd pleasant fellow, who looked 
to the main chance, yet smoked his 
pipe and drank his ale, and went to 
bed sometimes drunk, but generally 


sober. 
—_@— 


The March of Hannibal from the Rhone to 
the Alps. By Henry Lawes Long, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 113. 


EVERY body has heard of Hanni- 
bal’s chemical mode of making roads 
by decomposing rocks with vinegar ; 
and it has been very sagely observed 
that the story cannot be true, because 
it would have required a whole ocean 
of acid. To get rid of the difficulty, it 
has been conjectured that the vinegar 
implied the posca, or drink given to 
the soldiers, to animate them in their 
labour. 

To ascertain the origin of all this 
folly, we have recurred to Livy, and 
find the following simple narrative. 
Hannibal was obstructed in his road 
by a huge rock, which he had no 
means of avoiding (‘‘ per quam unam 
via esse poterat,” says Livy). He 
therefore cut down trees, laid them in 
heaps on and about the rock, and set 
them on fire; that the rock might 
either split into fragments, or be more 
easily broken by the soldiers’ tools. 
Pliny, knowing a common property of 
acids, informs us,* that vinegar will 
break (i. e. decompose) rocks, which 
have been tried in vain by an antece- 
dent fire; and Livyt observes that 
the vinegar was so used by Hannibal’s 
soldiers, while the rock was red hot. 
In short, this was the common pro- 
cess, before these masses were blasted 
by gunpowder, a material then un- 
known. Thus the wonder turns out 
to be only a puerile exaggeration of a 
very simple and usual process, where 
there was no other means of avoiding 





* L. xxiii. 1. 
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rocky impediments. It has, however, 
had the effect of exciting much cu- 
riosity concerning the road which 
Hannibal really used, when he ef- 
fected his passage. Livy says,* that 
the subtle Carthaginian took a cir- 
cuitous route to the Alps, because he 
wished to avoid collision with the Ro- 
mans before he came into Italy; and 
under this impression, perhaps, the 
Roman historian has made the direc- 
tion of his march to be (according to 
our author) from Lyons (Lugdunum) 
to Vienne (Vienna), thence to Valence, 
(Valentia), Luc en dois (Lucus Au- 
gusta), Gap (Vapincum), Briangon, 
(Brigantio), and Turin (Augusta Tau- 
rinorum). This statement is at va- 
riance with the route given by Poly- 
bius, who lived within a generation of 
the era of Hannibal, and was the au- 
thority which Livy (says our author) 
corrupted (pp. 8, 9.) Mr. Long, 
therefore, 

“* After a close attention to every word in 
the text of the Greek historian, and aided 
by an additional recent examination of the 
country, now offers the result of his obser- 
vations, fully convinced that the road, by 
which he shows the Carthaginian General 
to have conducted his army to the entrance 
of the valley of the little St, Bernard, will 
be admitted to correspond with that de- 
scribed by Polybius, as to time, distance, 
and geographical character, in a manner so 
close and incontrovertible, as to set this 
long pending discussion at rest for ever.”— 

» 12. 

: Accordingly our author makes the 
route from Spain to have been through 
Figueras (Peralade), Narbonne(Narbo), 
Nismes (Nemausus), Tarasco (Tuaras- 
con), Avignon (Avenco), Orange (Arau- 
sio), Valence (Valentia), Morran (Mor- 
ginnum), Cularo (postea Gratianopolis), 
Constans (ad Publicanos), Solins (Da- 
rantasia), Aime (Awima). St. Maurice, 
(Bergintium), Scoz, La Tuille (Zto- 
lica), St. Didier (Arebrigium), Aosta 
(Augusta Pretoria) ,Verres (Vitricium), 
Ivrea (Eporedia), and Turin (Augusta 
Taurinorum). 

The main point, the particular road 
by which Hannibal passed the Alps 
themselves, has been ascertained by 
two Oxonians [Henry L. Wickham, 
esq. and the Rev. 1. Cramer of Ch. 
Ch.] in whose dissertation, says our 
author, 

** The claims of the little St. Bernard to 
the distinction of being the road of Hanni- 
bal are set forth in a manner so clear and so 


* Li xxi. 31. 
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convincing, that we feel as sure of the fact 
as we do of the existence of Hannibal him- 
self.”—p, 11. 

But admitting this, he adds that 
neither they nor any preceding writers 
** have satisfactorily established the line of 
march between the Rhone and the foot of 
the Alps; on the contrary, that they have 
not been successful in assimilating the nar- 
rative of Polybius with the route they have 
adopted through Dauphiny, and that these 
errors materially affect their subsequent cal- 
culations during the passage of the Alps,” 
—p. 12. 

Such is the desideratum which our 
author here proposes to supply. We 
who know nothing of the ground can 
give no opinion; but we can truly af- 
firm that our author corroborates his 
assumptions in an elaborate, and for 
all we know, successful manner. 


— > 
Pulpit Oratory in the time of James the 

First, considered and principally illus- 

trated by original examples. A. D. 1620, 

1621, 1622. By the Rev. I. H. Bloom. 

8vo, pp. 243. 

THE literature of the time men- 
tioned exhibits a continual struggle for 
effect, but the public taste being bad, 
degrades even high poetical grandeur 
into bombast and pedantry. The 
beauty and simplicity of classical 
writing had not superseded the so- 
phistical lawyerism of the schoolmen. 
In the pulpit, the preacher was not an 
orator delivering an eloquent harangue, 
but a chemist behind a counter, 
pounding divinity ina mortar. Take 
the following as a specimen, from p. 
121: 

*¢ Please you therefore to call to mind the 
severall parts of my text: 

1. Quis; 2. Quando; 3. Cui; 4. Quid ; 
5. Pro Quilus; 6. Quare. 4. Quid, the 
thinge prayed for: Pardon and Forgivenes.”’ 

And thus all the parts of a sermon 
are sorted, ticketed, and pigeon-holed, 
like an attorney’s papers, and read in 
succession, one after another. Not 
that the ideas are bad. Many of them 
show how even sublimity can be 
spoiled, like beauty by the small-pox. 
For instance, the ensuing extract, if 
the materials were worked up by a 
clever modern writer, would be awful 
and grand : 

*‘Treland now looks with a bloody face; 
and jam tua res agitur, ‘tis high tyme to 
looke to ourselves, when our neighbour's 
house is on fire. Deepe calleth to deepe ; 
one wave, one billow, one sin, one calamity 
on the neck of another. There is diluvium 
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aquarum, a deluge, an inundation of waters 
flowing and breaking in upon us. The sluices 
and flood-gates of the deepe are broken up; 
waters from above and beneath ; from within 
and without; not only Meribhah, the wa- 
ters of strife and contention, but even éor- 
rentes Belial, the torrent of faction and sedi- 
tion, and rebellion, and the overflowinge of 
ungodlines.” 

This paragraph shows only a small 
portion of very fine and ingenious 
conceptions, ruined, as the most so- 
lemn parts of Scripture were, when 
they were converted into the old plays, 
called miracles. Still if there is a taw- 
dry display of gilding, it is not laid 
upon gingerbread. The substance is 
heart of oak, though the pattern is 
tasteless and fantastic. Mr. Bloom has 
given us a store of good materials for 
eloquence of better construction and 
more powerful impression. 


ani 
A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a Re- 
view of the History of Maritime Disco- 
very ; illustrated by Documents from the 
Rolls, now first pullished. 8vo, pp. 333. 
SOLORZANO and the Spanish 
geographers are exceedingly jealous of 
the discovery of America being as- 
cribed to any other person than one of 
their own nation. But they cannot 
make out their case. Stone circles, 
rocking-stones, and other Celtic anti- 
quities, have been found in America ; 
and Herodotus not only says that the 
Celts were beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules, but that they formed the most 
westerly nation of Europe, except the 
Cynetes.* This or a similar intimation 
might have induced Columbus to sail 
in that direction, by which he disco- 
vered the West Indies. Who were the 
Cynetes of Herodotus, is, says Major 
Rennell,f unknown; and Columbus 
might have further thought, that if he 
sailed to the extreme westward, he 
should be sure to find them. The 
discovery of an ancient iron nail, em- 
bedded in stone, in the silver mines of 
Caxatambo, and the figures of the 
Aquila biceps, found in the vale of 
Canton in the kingdom of Chili, are 
treated with great contempt by Solor- 
zano.{ He admits with Josephus that 
Solomon derived his knowledge of na- 
vigation (at least to Ophir) from Hi- 
ram, King of Tyre, but will not allow 
that place to be Peru,§ although there 
* Euterpe 33 ; Melpom. 49. 
T i. 55, 2d edit. 8vo. 
+ pp. 93, 94. 
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is no mention of Indian productions in 
the catalogue of Phenician merchan- 
dizes.* We by no means profess to 
mean more by these cursory remarks 
than that the modern discoverer of 
America, (whoever he was,) was guided 
by antecedent suggestions. 

Whoever he was, we say, because in 
a patent roll of Henry the Seventh, 
dated Feb. 3, 1498, the King grants 
the use of v1 English ships to John 
Kabotto a Venetian, that they might 
convey him “‘to the londe and isles of 
late founde by the said John,” (p. 76). 
This John Kabotto was the father of 
Sebastian Cabot (the Anglicized name); 
which Sebastian, our author main- 
tains from various writers, was born 
at Bristol, and a joint agent with his 
father in the discoveries. He adds, 
(c. vi.) that the first point seen by 
Cabot was not (as has been asserted) 
Newfoundland, and that the countries 
which had been discovered were repre- 
sented in an ancient chart or map, 
now lost, which was once hung up in 
the Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Our 
author also contends (p. 177) that 
Sebastian Cabot was the first discoverer 
of the different variations of the mag- 
netic needle in different places. 

The work before us is written, and 
very satisfactorily, to confute the op- 
posite statements of sundry eminent 
writers. We conceive that these dis- 
crepancies have ensued through simul- 
taneous discoveries of parts of America 
by different persons, and the confusion 
of the discoveries of such parts with 
that of America generally. 


— > 


Lives of eminent British Statesmen, Vol. 1. 
(Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


BRITISH Statesmen are court cards 
of a pack; while they are trumps, 
they are men of consequence, but 
when a new deal commences (i. e. 
when they are out of office), even the 
pettiest trumps then lord it over them. 
But we estimate no statesman by his 
mere popularity; for, says Cicero, 
** the people take no account of their 
own danger;’* they do not act by 
prudence, reason, discrimination, or 
knowledge.t We prefer men of rea- 
son, if honest men, whether popular 
or not, because, in the grand language 
of the Orator, ‘‘ Ratio habet in se 
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quiddam amplum atque magnificum, 
ad imperandum magis, quam ad pa- 
rendum accommodatum: omnia hu- 
mana non tolerabilia solum, sed etiam 
levia ducens; altum quiddam et ex- 
celsum, nihil timens, nemini cedens, 
semper invictum.”* Among us, not 
Reason, but Oratory is the road to 
statesmanship, and the right one it 
will never be until people become ma- 
thematicians by studying poetry. 

Of the Statesmen mentioned in this 
interesting and valuable volume, Bur- 
leigh stands facile princeps. He was 
formed by nature and habits for a per- 
fect man of business. If he failed in 
a measure, it was only by the counter- 
action of Providence. He was a pilot, 
whose ship neither storms, or rocks, 
or sands, or lee-shores endangered. 
He knew neither passion nor imagina- 
tion, but regulated his proceedings by 
scales and compasses. He was the 
Saviour of his Royal Mistress, and 
though it would be as impossible to 
trace the processes of his mighty mind 
as it would be those of the mind of 
Newton; his general rules of action 
are most worthy reminiscence, because 
they are infallible. One rule was, that 
the shortest way to do many things is 
to do only one thing at a time; a se- 
cond was an invincible reserve, ‘‘ At- 
tempts, (he said) are most likely to 
succeed, when planned deliberately, 
carried secretly, andexecuted speedily” 
(p. 323) ; a third was to consign ar- 
duous duties only to competent men 
(p. 324) ; a fourth was moderate mea- 
sures; a fifth was exposition of his 
reasons; a sixth, abstract uninfluenced 
judgment; aseventh, disinterestedness ; 
but we cannot pretend to enumerate 
all his transcendent qualities. 

Of his royal Mistress the world has 
long known the character, as a sove- 
reign and a woman. In her former 
capacity, Burleigh was often heard to 
say, 

‘¢ That he thought there never was a wo- 
man so wise in all respects as Elizabeth ; 
that she knew the state of her own and fo- 
reign countries better than all her counsel- 
lors, and that in the most difficult delibera- 
tions, she would surprize the wisest by the 
sagacity of her expedients.’’—p. 329. 

Early education in adversity and 
danger, accompanied with natural ta- 
lents, made her cautious, and caution 
produces wisdom. 





* De Finib. 1. 2, 
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But the amusing part of Elizabeth’s 
character, and it is excellently deline- 
ated by our Author, is the commixture 
of the Woman with the Queen, of Love 
and Business. We give an interesting 
illustration of this : 


‘*It often required no small degree of pa- 
tience to bear the effects of her violent pas- 
sions and unreasonable caprice. The man- 
uers of that age were much less refined than 
those of the present ; yet, even then, it ap- 
peared no ordinary breach of decorum ina 
Queen to load her attendants with the 
coarsest epithets, or to vent her indignation 
in blows. The style of gallantry with which 
she encouraged her courtiers to approach 
her, both cherished this overbearing tem- 
per, and made her excesses be received ra- 
ther as the ill humour of a mistress, than 
the affronts of a sovereign. It was custo- 
mary for her statesmen and warriors to pre- 
tend not only loyalty to her throne, but ar- 
dent attachment to her person ; and in some 
of Raleigh’s letters, we find her addressed at 
the age of sixty, with all the enthusiastic 
rapture of a fond lover. To feign a dan- 
gerous distemper, arising from the influence 
of her charms, was deemed an effectual pass- 
port to her favour; and, when she appeared 
displeased, the forlorn courtier took to his 
bed in a paroxysm of amorous despondency, 
and breathed out his tender melancholy in 
sighs and protestations. We find Leicester, 
and some other ministers, endeavouring to 
introduce one Dyer to her favour; and the 
means which they employed was to per- 
suade her that a consumption, from which 
the young man had with difficulty recovered, 
was brought on by the despair with which 
she had inspired him. Essex, having on one 
occasion fallen under her displeasure, be- 
came exceedingly ill, and could be restored 
to health only by her sending him some 
broth, with kind wishes for his recovery. 
Raleigh, hearing of these attentions to his 
political rival, got sick in his turn, and re- 
ceived no benefit from any medicine till the 
same sovereign remedy was applied. With 
courtiers who submitted to act the part of 
sensitive admirers, Elizabeth found herself 
under no restraint ; she expected from them 
the most unlimited compliance, and if they 
proved refractory, she gave herself up to all 
the fury of passion, and loaded them with 
opprobrious epithets.”—p. 331. 

A strong-minded woman may be 
expected to scold, because strong feel- 
ings prompt strong expressions, and 
Elizabeth was irresponsible. But even 
in her love affairs she might be more 
appropriately called a tamed hawk 
(though one that no lover could carry 
on his fist) than a cooing dove. Ne- 
vertheless, she was feminine. She va- 
lued Burleigh, as a father ; but he was 
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the schoolmaster, not the idol, of her 
and the people. The latter was Essex. 
He pleased her, because he was chi- 
valrous : and the fondness of the wo- 
man suffered the Horseguards to con- 
tend for administration with St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel; and the hot-headed 
favourite to head the antagonists of 
the wisest Minister that England ever 
knew. Like a real woman, she op- 
posed a red coat to a black one. 


Livres des Anglois a Genéve ; with a few 
Biographical Notes. By John Southerden 
Burn. 8vo. pp. 20. 


THIS is another publication, the 
object of which is to preserve an an- 
cient document from the grasping hand 
of Time, and to transmit it for the use 
of posterity. The subject is noticed 
in the author’s Preface thus : 


‘*Upon the accession of Mary to the 
throne, in 1553, Popery was revived, the 
statutes of King Edward repealed, and the 
penal Jaws against heretics enforced against 
reformers. It is supposed that about 800 
persons (Bishop Burnet says above 1000) 
fled into banishment to Basil, Frankfort, 
Geneva, Embden, Strasburg, Dresburgh, 
Arrow, and Zurich, where the magistrates 
received them with great humanity, and 
allowed them places for public worship.* 
Many of these exiles contrived their escape, 
by going in the company and as the servants 
of French Protestants, who having come 
over in King Edward’s time, were now re- 
quired, as the Germans had been, to return 
into their own country. The congregation 
at Embden was supposed to be the richest ; 
Weasel the shortest of coutinuance; Arrow 
the slenderest for number; Frankfort had 
the largest privileges; Strasburg of the 
most quiet temper; Zurich had the greatest 
scholars.f At the two latter places, and at 
Basil, were settled the more learned clergy- 
men and some younger divines, on account 
of the benefit to be derived from the libra- 
ries of those places and of the learned con- 
versation of the professors, as well as in 
hopes of some little employment in the way 
of printing.t 

‘¢ The congregation at Frankfort, in 1554, 


* << Amongst these were the Bishops of 
Winchester, Bath and Wells, Chichester, 
Exeter, and Ossory; the Deans of Christ 
Church, Exeter, Durham, Wells, and Chi- 
chester; the Archdeacons of Canterbury, 
Stowe, and Lincoln; the Duchess of Suf- 
folk, with her husband; Sir Thomas Wroth, 
Sir Richard Morison, Sir Anthony Cheeke, 
Sir John Cheeke, &c. 

+ Fuller. 

t Discourse of the Troubles of Frankfort, 
, 1575, reprinted in the Phoenix, vol. LI. 


being divided in opinion as to the use of 
King Edward’s service-book, applied to 
Calvin, then pastor of the church at Geneva, 
for his advice, who not approving of ‘ the 
leavings of the Popish dregs’ in the service- 
book, the congregation resolved only to use 
it ‘ so far as God’s word commanded.’ This 
gave rise to contentions, which ended in 
Mr. Fox, the martyrologist, and a few more 
going to Basil, and the rest of the old con- 
gregation to Geneva, where, having a church 
assigned them, they appointed Knox and 
Goodman their pastors. 

‘The congregation at Geneva received 
additions from time to time until the death 
of Mary, when Mr. William Kethe was sent 
by them to the several congregations in 
Germany and Helvetia, to reconcile them in 
matters of religion and ceremonies, in order 
that on their return to England the cause of 
reform might not suffer by their dissensions. 
Many returned to England, and obtained 
preferment ia the church and state under 
Queen Elizabeth; while a few remained 
behind to complete the Translation of the 
Bible. 

‘* The following pages contain a copy of the 
Register of the Church at Geneva, which 
was kindly presented to the editor by Sir 
Samuel Egerton Bridges, Bart. and was in- 
tended to form part of the Registrum Eccle- 
sie Parochialis,§ but having been presented 
too late for that work, a few copies are now 
printed, that so curious a document may be 
preserved.” 

Amongst the arrivals, marriages, 
and deaths of the reformers, and the 
baptisms of their children, we notice 
the names of Knox, Coverdale, Good- 
man, Bodley, Knollys, Bentham, Pul- 
lain, Whittingham, Gilby, Lever, and 
Pilkington ; and it is curious to ob- 
serve, that at the baptism of one of 
John Knox’s children John Calvin 
stands godfather. 

This little volume is published in 
the same sized octavo as Mr. Burn’s 
History of Parish Registers (1829, 
Rivingtons,) in order that it may be 
bound with or form a companion to it. 


om 
Dr. Reece’s Medical Annual for 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 124. 
Medical Guide. 15th Edition. 

AN “ Annual” in Medicine is novel 
in adoption, and the principle of uti- 
lity has been consulted in the execu- 
tion of it. The style of this volume, 
as of all Dr. Reece’s writings, is 
strictly popular, to which we have no 
objection, because we think profes- 
sional jargon and mystery trifling and 
contemptible, and know from expe- 


§ 8vo, 1829, Rivington.” 
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rience that clear simple writing in- 
creases the reading of medical books, 
clears away erroneous opinions and 
quackery, by enlarging the knowledge 
of sound principles, and extends the 
trial of such new remedies as are ra- 
tional. We cannot speak without re- 
commendation of the excellent wood- 
cuts illustrative of the new mechani- 
cal remedies, those especially for the 
application of vapour, which merit far 
more extensive use in practice, espe- 
cially in local treatment, as a substi- 
tute for poultices, fomentations, &c. 
than they have hitherto acquired. 
There is also in this volume much in- 
formation respecting several novel re- 
medies in the vegetable kingdom,— 
the round-leaf comel (comus circincta), 
a tonic; the chiraycta, or cherattah, 
for promoting the evacuation of viti- 
ated bile ; the buchu (cliosma crenata), 
for affections of the urinary organs ; 
the lobelia inflata, for spasmodic asth- 
ma; the basilic nut as a worm-medi- 
cine; the carragheen, or Irish moss, 
for consumption; and the malic acid 
for the animalcular disease of the teeth 
called tartar. 

The ‘‘ Medical Guide” is the 15th 
edition of a well known system of 
domestic medicine, which has been 
very extensively patronised by private 
families, and especially the clergy, 
who have found it a useful and intel- 
ligible assistant in the charitable dis- 
pensation of medicines. It states in 
the plain common sense manner of 
the author, the doctrines, practical dis- 
coveries, and improvements of the last 


half century, subjected to the trial of . 


time and experience ; and it performs 
throughout a most useful labour, in 
the exposure of the composition of 
advertised remedies or nostrums, and 
the dishonest practice of regular or 
irregular quacks, of whom Dr. Reece 
is an indefatigable, vigorous, and un- 
relenting castigator, not only in the 
pages of this work, but in his Monthly 
Gazette, which possesses a kind of 
police office department, wherein he 
sits the Sir R. Birnie and terror of the 
swindling fraternity of the medical 
world. This periodical is much im- 
proved, and, we are glad to observe, 
divested of such illiberalities and party 
views, as we had sometime since oc- 
casion to censure. The constant at- 
tention which the author has given to 
popular medicine, and the re-compo- 
sition of the whole, required by the 
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number of new impressions, has ren- 
dered his ‘‘ Guide,”’ the most useful 
work of the kind. 


The Character and Religious Doctrines of 
Bishop Heber. 8vo. pp. 15. 

BISHOP Heber (says our author, 
page 4), 

“In a certain letter to a Right Rev. Pre- 
late, talks of the Evangelicals disagreeing 
with their brethren ‘ on particular topics,’ 
and showing symptoms of ‘ confining the 
name of evangelical and religious to the 
limits of their own Shibboleth,’ in which 
he speaks of the High Church as being as 
eminent in personal holiness, as any set of 
men upon earth, and having a love of God 
and man, as warm and disinterested as 
theirs, in which he states the views enter- 
tained by the evangelical church of the high 
church, as ‘the result of prejudice, their 
feelings towards them to be those of aver- 
sion, and the division to be chiefly founded 
on ignorance.’ Such is this bad passage 
pointed out for our reprobation. But there 
is another bad, perhaps worse, passage : ‘ I 
am convinced,’ he says, ‘ that John Calvin 
and his master St. Augustine were misera- 
ble theologians.’ And at a later period we 
are told the Bishop states his persuasion 
‘that the natural result of Calvinism must 
be to sink some men into utter despair and 
carelessness of living, and to raise others 
into the most dangerous self-confidence and 
spiritual pride.’ ” 

Heber was (it seems) in lamentable 
error, because he was not a Calvinist. 
The amiable prelate is therefore called 
“*shallow, defective in his ministrations, 
unfaithful, miraculously ignorant (p. 4), 
knowing nothing of ‘‘ FUNDAMENTAL 
FOUNDATIONS,” or of child-like delight 
in God’s presence, having ‘‘ a measure 
of deadness,” &c. &c. 

We know not what opinions an 
ouran outang forms of a man, but 
suppose that, like this jargonist in re- 
gard to Bishop Heber, he judges of 
him by the approximations to his own 
ugly species. Bishop Heber “‘ walked 
humbly with his God,” and what this 
jargonist calls religion, he justly deem- 
ed ‘‘ claiming a blasphemous familia- 
rity with Deity,” and turning the 
holy Bible into a tool of trade, or a 
childish toy. His was 

** the high-borne soul 
That scorned to rest her heaven-aspiring 
wing, [this diurnal scene, 
Beneath its native quarry, tired of earth and 
It sprang alof,,—rode on the vollied light- 
ning through the heavens, 
Or yoked with whirlwinds and the northern 
blast, 
Swept the long tract of day.” 
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But the lion is not free from insect 
annoyance ; and siacerely do we re- 
spect the generous indignation of the 
author before us, who has exposed 
such baseness. 

In our Magazine for January 1827 
(vol. xcvil. i. p. 38), our readers will 
see the real character of Calvinism. 
‘There, from high authorities, its irra- 
tional blasphemies, palpable absurdi- 
ties, and pernicious effects, are incon- 
trovertibly exposed. So convinced of 
this are Bishops, that they will not 
ordain, nor the Divinity Professors in 
our Universities grant certificates, or 
(we believe) allow the attendance at 
their lectures of candidates for holy 
orders, who do not abjure Calvinism, 
‘Our author tells us «p. 12), that 

*¢ Calvin was a stern severe man; his hand 
was spotted with the blood-drops of perse- 
‘cution, and his creed was congenial to the 
spirit and disposition which engendered it.” 

Calvin was in fact no more than 
an ‘‘unblushing impostor,” for he 
says (as to the Decretum horribile), 
that he was divinely inspired, ‘ divino 
instinctu vocatus;’’ and as Mr. D’Israeli 
clearly shows, was a political agitator 
who wanted to substitute a republican 
for a monarchical popedom. 


Observations intended as a Reply to a Pam- 
phlet lately published by R. M. Beverley, 
Esq., entitled, A Letter to the Archbishop 
of York, on the Aluses of the Church of 
England. By a Curate of the Church of 
England. 8vo. pp. 23. 


VIOLENT men are very prone to 
commit follies, and, according to Lord 
Bacon, are only fit to be passive agents 
under men of cool heads. Thus we 
find from our author (p. 7) that a Mr. 
Beverley of Yorkshire has in a most 
uncourteous manner libelled ail cler- 
gymen ; to which we reply, on their 
behalf, from Martial, 

* Virus habe; nos hee novimus esse nihil.”’, 

In proof of this, we deny that Mr. 
Beverley’s strange project of training 
candidates for holy orders, by (mira- 
bile dictu) ‘‘ whipping them at the 
cart’s tail’’ (a discipline which no ra- 
tional or good man will incur), is one 
likely to succeed. Yet such a measure 
does he in substance propose, though 
gravely disguised and recommended. 
Mr. Beverley, says our author (p. 13), 

** enumerates all the dreadful hardships, 
privations, aud sufferings, endured by the 
primitive Christians, and appears to think, 

Gent. Maa. Octoler, 1831. 


that the Church of England will never be 
sufficiently reformed, until its Ministers are 
reduced tv a life of similar wretchedness and 
afflictions. With him it is no matter of 
congratulation or thankfulness, that we live 
ina period of toleration and peace ; he would 
admit no one, as a sincere Minister of the 
Gospel, who had not approved his faith, 
through the ordeal of stripes and fire.” 

Thus this reformer, as our auther 
calls him, makes the sufferings of the 
first Christians, not consequences of 
the barbarism of the age in which 
they lived, but necessary qualifica- 
tions of their profession. According 
to his system, the number of floggings, 
not the quantum of improvement, is 
the test of a scholar’s proficiency ; 
and, under the toleration of the nine- 
teenth century, he must seek his pat- 
tern clergymen in the jails, for no- 
where else can they be found. 

Nonsense should be treated with 
the contempt it deserves; and there- 
fore we shall only add, that our author 
has opposed Mr. Beverley with rea- 
son, temper, and meekness. 


The Apostolical Institution of the Church 
examined in six Letters addressed to R. M. 
Beverley, Esq. as a Reply to his Essay on 
the alleged Corruptions of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. G. Oliver, Cor. 
Memb. A.S.E. &c. pp. 35. 

A RENT-CHARGE upon an estate 
bought subject to that rent-charge, 
cannot honestly be taken from the 
owner merely because he is an eccle- 
siastic, and if such conduct be disho- 
nest, it comes under the damnable 
doctrine (whatever may be the pre- 
tence) of doing evil that good may 
come. Again, if one or more persons 
misbehave themselves in an office of 
public utility, reason says that the 
proper remedy is to substitute others, 
not confiscate the property, and abo- 
lish the office. Even if a street was 
full of brothels, Government could not 
legally seize the estate. Such is the 
miserable sophistry of Mr. Beverley, 
who, Mr. Oliver says (page 30), is 
anxiously urging part of the people of 
Yorkshire to acts of incendiarism, and 
the whole nation to a seizure of church 
property, as felonious in character as 
robbery of the church-plate. To pal- 
liate this he argues, as trashily as in 
other places, that the complaints of 
an interested party are not to be re- 
garded. Thus he who is robbed has 
no right to complain because he is in- 
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terested, and he who wishes to com- 
mit the robbery, must necessarily be 
disinterested. But Mr. Beverley’s 
pamphlet is, precisely speaking, in- 
flammatory only,—a receipt for mak- 
ing and disposing of combustibles, 
worthy of the Powder-plot conspirators 
and the incendiaries of wheat-ricks. 


—@— 
On the alleged decline of Science in England. 
By c Foreigner. 8vo, pp. 33. 

MR. BABBAGE has stated that 
science has declined in this country ; 
and Mr. Faraday, the editor of this 
pamphlet, has adduced facts which 
regard foreign countries, and make 
the balance in our favour. It appears 
to us, that the progress or decline of 
sciences is consequent upon circum- 
stances, independent of their respec- 
tive abstract merit. Some of these 
circumstances we shall state. Hume 
says, that the pre-eminent merit of 
one individual inany particular science, 
impedes its further advance, because 
succeeding professors of it cannot rise 
above the rank of copyists and imita- 
tors. It is the same with the arts; 
poets copied the manner of Byron. 
Patronage will depend much upon fa- 
shion. Since Scott’s Novels came into 
vogue, the press has teemed with pub- 
lications of that kind. Some years 
ago, there was a violent schism in the 
Royal Society, because the Fellows 
who studied the Natural History de- 
partment were preferred, as was 
thought, to the Mathematicians ; but 
it should have been recollected that 
Geometry is such an exclusive, techni- 
cal, and laborious acquisition, that 
few voluntarily study it, and as few 
understand it. Of course it cannot be 
an object of general interest, and must 
be connected with some useful object 
(as Navigation, Fortification, the Nau- 
tical Engineering, &c. &c.) and so pro- 
mise remuneration, to find any sup- 
port. Mechanics, because they may 
be made profitable in various ways, 
especially machinery, have been much 
cultivated. When the Roman Catholic 
religion had been obtruded by James 
the Second, skill in Polemics was pa- 
tronized by the Protestant community. 
Politics and Newspapers have been 
particular subjects of attention, be- 
cause public affairs always occupy the 
minds of the people: But by what 
means can that attention be diverted 
to those abstruse sciences, which may 

be called purely professional, which it 


requires a previous education to com- 
prehend, and which cannot be turned, 
to any extent, to a. profitable return, 
or the purposes of common life. If 
such abstruse studies be intended for 
improvement, as hobbies, through 
mere amateurs, they should be made, 
like Latin, Greek, &c. subjects of edu- 
cation in boyhood, because the drudgery 
of acquiring the elements would thus 
be overcome, and the subsequent pur- 
suit be easy and practicable. Such 
are our opinions; but our Editor’s 
pamphlet is full of particular circum- 
stances, which show the actual state 
of things, as operative of injury to the 
amplification of the abstruse sciences, 
in this and every other country, and 
which state of things cannot be al- 
tered, except by a change of those cir- 
cumstances. Intruth, no studies, we 
repeat, can by any means be made 
general, which are in fact professional, 
and yet are uncalled for by neces- 
sity, and are not remunerative. Pri- 
vate patronage cannot make a pursuit 
which is difficult, and often expensive, 
one of general adoption, as an affair 
of pleasure, amusement, or fashion, 
like drawing or music. Nevertheless, 
Kings, Princes, and Nobles ought, on 
the very accounts mentioned, to foster 
such pursuits, because otherwise the 
benefits of them may be lost to the 
public. 


+ 


The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. 


THE excellence acquired by division 
of labour is among the most obvious 
of philosophical positions. The Abbé 
Du Bos has applied it to intellectual 
merit. He says, that pre-eminence 
beyond rivalry commences with an in- 
vincible propensity to one subject, an 
impossibility of creating an interest in 
the mind upon any other, and a con- 
sequent incapacity in such of perfect- 
ing that other. This he makes the 
distinction between Genius.and Ta- 
lents. The latter he calls a versatile 
capacity, which may acquire high re- 
spectability in any pursuit, but not 
distinctive superiority. However con- 
troverted have been his positions, more 
perhaps from the vague definition of 
Genius than philosophical precision, 
we know it to be physically true, that 
precocious intellect in children may 
often indicate water in the brain, and 
from that fact, it may be deduced that 


By David 
16mo, pp. 367. 
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physical organization has a concern 
with the origin of pre-eminent intel- 
tect. The instance of Newton is fa- 
vourable to the theory of Du Bos. 
His puerile history shows, by his fa- 
brication of windmills, sundials, wa- 
ter-clocks, &c. and by his insuperable 
disinclination to any other pursuits 
than those which he adopted, and in 
which he acquired miraculous skill, 
prove our allegations. He had the 
wisdom to anticipate and prejudge 
nothing, but, by his facility of work- 
ing the mathematics, to try whether 
he could not acquire the knowledge of 
the mechanical means by which Pro- 
vidence produced the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena. That he has suc- 
ceeded in discovering the modes by 
which the machinery acts, is obvious, 
but the impelling principle (for gravity 
and attraction are acts not principles) 
seems still to be unknown: there 
may be a medium partaking more of a 
chemical] than any other character, 
which is the steam of the affair. Such 
an unknown medium seems, if we 
may so say, the animation of unor- 
ganized beings, for motion is a law of 
the universe, which must and does 
pervade every thing, however, for 
want of microscopical faculties, it may 
be imperceptible tous. Now, if zinc, 
salt, and water, produce the wonder- 
ful action of galvanism; if no two 
molecules are in actual contact, and 
yet an aggregate is formed, comprising 
both bulk, weight, and immobility, 
gravity seems rather to be a conse- 
quence than a cause; and if in attrac- 
tion the movements of the heavenly 
bodies act by counterpoises, yet the 
tides show us, that such attraction 
has a greater influence upon water, 
by agitating its particles, as more easily 
susceptible of motion, than it has 
upon solid earth. May not attraction 
then be a permeating active medium, 
acting with other media? for as there 
is nothing in material nature, purely 
simple and undecomposable, so do 
we infer, that there exist no elements 
or principles, or laws of being, which 
are also simple and undecomposable. 
But we have already got into the 
non-compos state; therefore we shall 
only add, that as no man can pretend 
to do what Samson did from strength 
of body, it is probable that no one 
can pretend to do more than Newton 
did from strength of intellect. His 
manner of philosophizing may be suc- 
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cessfully adopted, and that also is not 
to be exceeded. 

A more competent and better editor 
than Dr. Brewster could not have 
been found; and of course the work 
shows the workman. He has con- 
futed a foolish slander about Newton, 
viz. that he had once a temporary 
aberration of intellect, which, had it 
been true, could only have been a 
Festus’s compliment to St. Paul. Dr. 
Brewster has further shown, that al- 
though Newton’s rejection of two 
texts (1 John, v. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. 16) 
as corruptions, have brought upon him 
the name of an anti-Trinitarian, yet 


“ that he was greatly offended with Mr. 
Whiston for having represented him as an 
Arian; and so much did he resent the con- 
duct of his friend in ascribing to him here- 
tical opinions, that he would not permit 
him tv be elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society while he was President.’’"—p. 234. 


’ The truth is, that he only studied 
the subject with an intention of find- 
ing where the deduction was supported 
by the text, or otherwise, in his own 
way, without any prejudice or bias. 


—- 


An Equitalle Property Tar; a Financial 
Speculation ; and a Rate of Wages to the 
Lalouring Poor. By a Loyal Briton. 
8vo, pp. 24. 


IT is the fashion of the present day 
to form plausible projects and theories 
withoutregarding circumstances, which 
is just as rational as attempting to 
navigate certain seas, without attend- 
ing to the trade winds. Among these 
theories a popular one is, that an 
“** equitable property tax’’ would su- 
persede all other forms of taxation, 
and render the latter pretty, instead of 
ugly. Let us come to figures upon 
this subject. Every person is now 
presumed to pay 25 per cent. out of 
his income in taxation, direct and in- 
direct ; but it is clear, that if the total 
annual income of the nation be, as 
stated by Dr. Hamilton, 270 millions, 
and the taxation required 60 millions, 
a deduction of something between a 
4th and 5th of the amount would be 
sufficient to raise the sixty millions, 
for 270 divided by 60 produces such a 
quotient. This looks well; but how 
did the experiment turn out. The 
property tax at 10 per cent. produced, 
we believe, but 14 millions, making 
140 millions, the only tangible me- 
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dium of assessment, in the direct way 
of taxation recommended. Neverthe- 
less, we apprehend that there is no 
incorrectness in Dr. Hamilton’s state- 
ment,. that 270 millions are annually 
spent. Whence then did the dif- 
ference ensue? From this, among 
other causes, that the larger portion 
of society lives by wages singly, or 
by wages and poor rates; neither of 
which are direetly taxable, but both 
of which contribute more than would 
a direct tax, by the consumption of 
taxed commodities. Remove all taxes. 
whatever, that bear upon the poor in 
any form, direct or indirect, and assess 
the sum required, say 60. millions, 
only upon those whose property is 
accessible. The experiment has been 
made, and the sum produced was only 
14 millions. It would therefore re- 
quire between four and five times 14 
to make up the sixty, or more than 
50 per cent. out of every payer’s in- 
come, which would be intolerable, 
and with regard to small incomists, 
ruinous and impracticable. Now the 
required sum is made up by the con- 
tribution of consumers of all kinds, 
rich or poor, through the aid of in- 
direct taxation. 

It is further to be observed, gene- 
rally, that all the popular political 
nostrums of the present day, have a 
tendency to ruin the wealthy, both in 
vespect to property and influence, and 
to make public measures media of 
swindling and robbery. ‘‘ But the 
rich,”’ says Burke, ‘‘ are only bankers 
for the poor,” and were all the pro- 
jects executed to the full, circumstances 
would soon force things back again 
into a state ten times worse than they 
were before. 

But our author, although mounted 
apon a cheval de bataille which will 
break down under him, is, though a 
monomaniac, a sensible fellow in all 
the undiseased points, and we with 
pleasure extract a passage which may 
be of use to philanthropists. 


*¢ The wages of a labourer in the southern 
moiety of England, may be estimated (at a 
high average throughout the year, and sup- 
posing him to be constantly employed) at 8s. 

r week, or 201. 16s. per annum. 

* The number of persons depending upon 
every labourer, for maintenance and support, 
may be averaged throughout England at 
three (that is to say, a wife and two chil- 
dren), making, together with himself, four 
persons to be supplied with all the means of 
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living, clothing, &e. from the profits of his. 
toil. 


‘¢ Potatoes constitute the almost sole food 
of the labouring poor, because they are the 
cheapest article of life. What then will be 
the consumption of this article by a family of 
four, and the cost of the quantity required > 

** No man capable of performing a good 
day’s work, can he supported in health and 
strength, under ten pounds weight of po- 
tatoes (or, half a peck) during the twenty- 
four hours. His wife and two children wilk 
(at a low estimate) require two thirds of the 
same quantity. 

‘¢ Potatoes cannot he averaged lower 
than 6s. per sack, or 6d. the peck. The 
cost of the labourer’s food therefore (pre- 
suming that this cheapest of all aliments. 
constitutes his entire support) for the whole 
year will amount to 4/. 16s., the charge of 
sixteen sacks. The wife and children will 
consume two thirds of the same quantity, 
amounting to 31. 4s., making together with 
the first mentioned sum 8/. per annum. 

** The cottage or lodgings occupied by 
every labourer’s family, may be fairly averaged 
at 3/. 3s. per annum. 

*« Every labourer must expend at the 
least 12s, annually in shoes; for a new pair 
9s.; for repairing the old ones 3s. The 
expense of this article, for his wife and chil- 
dren, will be under-estimated at 8s. ; making 
a total tl. per annum. 

*« The various articles of clothing, inde- 
pendently of shoes required by a labourer, 
will cost annually at the lowest estimate (in- 
cluding mending) 11. 5s.; those for his 
wife and children 1/. 10s. making a total of 
Sl. 156. 

‘©The fuel of a labourer’s family wilk 
(upon an average) cost 1J. per annum, 

** The above totals, added together, wilt 
amount to the sum of 160. 18s. ; leaving a 
surplus out of the labourer’s annual earn- 
ings, of 3/. 18s. to furnish tools, candles, 
soap, and the numerous other little articles 
which are necessary for the support of a fa- 
mily under the most humble circumstances, 
in a civilized country.” 


—@— 
THE ANNUALS. 
Forget Me Not, for 1832. By F. Shobert. 


Ackermann. 


THE first-born of all the Annuals. 


again takes priority in the series of 


publication. It appears in the field 
as the glad harbinger of a numerous 
tribe to which it has given birth; and 
which are now competitors of no 
ordinary character. Indeed some of 
the younger scions of the literary 
family of Annuals, may be said to 
have surpassed in beauty their accom- 
plished prototype—so easy is it to im~- 
prove on what others have invented. 
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But in this reforming age, when the 
whole island is ‘‘ frightened from its 
propriety” by the desire of change 
and innovation, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the spirited proprietor of 
the ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” would long 
remain in the rear of his numerous 
rivals. While they were richly ap- 
parelled in all the gay colours of silk 
and gold, or splendid embossments, 
the humble paste-board cover, how- 
ever prettily coloured, could no longer 
be considered worthy of this great age 
of improvement. The proprietor has 
therefore remodelled the external ap- 
pearance of his offspring, and clothed 
it in the splendid but durable attire of 
crimson silk, which supersedes the 
necessity of a pasteboard case, as here- 
tofore, to protect it from the soil of a 
dusty table. We consider it neces- 
sary to notice this circumstance, as 
the present appearance of this our fa- 
vourite Annual, might induce many to 
suppose that the aged parent had at 
length been ‘‘ gathered unto its fa- 
thers.” It is an old friend with a 
new face, though still retaining all its 
original and intrinsic worth. 

The embellishments are usually the 
most attractive features of the Annuals; 
and the exquisite skill with which 
they are executed greatly conduces to 
their value; but the high talent re- 
quired for these engravings, and the 
extensive demand for that talent, has 
added materially to the cost of their 
production ; and nothing but the great 
number of copies produced could pos- 
sibly remunerate the publishers. On 
no profession, perhaps, has the crea- 
tion of this class of books had so much 
influence as on that of the engraver. 
Plates for which, a few years since, 
first-rate artists were content to re- 
ceive thirty or forty guineas, cannot 
now be obtained under one hundred, 
or one hundred and twenty; and it 
has been publicly asserted that one 
hundred and fifty, and even one hun- 
dred and eighty, have been paid for 
single engravings for the Annuals. 
Many of these performances are con- 
sequently real master-pieces of art, 
and possess a perfection, a delicacy, 
and a finish, heretofore unexampled 
in book-plates. It cannot be denied 
that to the excellence of theirembellish- 
ments the Annuals owe the greatest 
portion of their popularity : and it has 
been the singular fortune of these 
works to prove the truth of the para- 
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dox, that a part is more valuable than 
the whole—inasmuch as sets of their 
engravings are regularly sold at a 
higher rate than the entire volumes 
from which they have been separated. 
It is well known also that single proof 
impressions of particular plates have 
obtained a price superior to that of 
the complete work. 

In this year’s ‘ Forget Me Not,’ 
there are eleven highly finished en- 
gravings, by the first-rate artists, ex- 
clusive of the vignette title-page, en- 
graved by Carter. In each there is so 
much beauty, delicacy, and graphic 
effect, that it would be almost an in- 
vidious task to particularize their indi- 
vidual merits. The subjects are, ‘ The 
Triumph of Mordecai,’ by E. Finden, 
from a design by J. Martin; ‘ Don 
Juan and Haidee,’ by W. Finden, 
from a drawing by J. Holmes ; ‘ Uncle 
Toby and the Widow,’ by C. Rolls, 
from H. Richter; ‘ Mariana,’ by R. 
Graves, from a painting by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence; ‘ The Thunder-storm,’ 
by W. Finden, from J. Wood ; ‘ Toka,” 
by J. Carter, from a drawing by W. 
Purser ; ‘ The Stage-struck Hero,’ by 
T. Engleheart, from a painting by W. 
Kidd; ‘ The Frosty Reception,’ by S. 
Davenport, from W. Buss; ‘ Mayence,’ 
by J. Carter, from a drawing by S. 
Prout ; ‘ The Disappointment,’ by S. 
Davenport, from H. Corbould; ‘ La 
Pensée,’ by Mrs. Hamilton, from a 
painting by J. Holmes.’ 

Among the prose productions are 
some of considerable interest; but 
their length prevents our making a se- 
lection. They are the contributions of 
some of the most powerful writers of 
the day. The ‘ Vision of Robert the 
Bruce,’ the ‘ Ordeal of Toka,’ ‘ Ser- 
jeant Hawkins,’ Galt’s ‘ Salvator Ni- 
enti,’ ‘ White Lynx of the Long Knives,’ 
&c. are all of a pleasing character, 
and will repay the trouble of perusal. 
The poetical pieces are but limited in 
number. ‘ The Triumph of Morde- 
cai,’ which illustrates the frontispiece ; 
‘ Uncle Toby and the Widow,’ ‘ Don 
Juan and Haidee,’ though anonymous, 
we believe to be the productions of Dr. 
Croly ; and they are not unworthy of 
his classic mind. Haynes Bayley, in 
his poetical illustration of ‘ La Pensée,’ 
is not so felicitous as usual ; and Tho- 
mas Hood, in his ‘ Stage-struck Hero,’ 
is less facetious than heretofore. 

We cannot close our remarks with- 
out presenting the following short but 
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pleasing specimen of the poetical con- 


tributions. 
SONG. 


THE nightingale is warbling 
His anthem to the rose ; 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming 
Where the woodroof sweetly blows. 
The rocks are clad in moonlight, 
But the river sings in shade ; 
And the flashing rills, like fairies, 
Go dancing down the glade. 


It is the hour of feeling ; 
When the spirit pours its stream 
Of happy thoughts, revealing 
The light of Passion’s dream. 
Oh! the smile of Eve is lovely, 
When it sinks on flower and tree, 
And Twilight’s reign is holy— 
But the moonlight hours for me! 
There is not a tale of childhood, 
There is not a dream of youth, 
But in those delicious moments 
Resumes its early truth. 
The hopes that once delighted, 
The tears we cherished then, 
Friends dead, affections slighted, 
Oh! they all return again! 
R. F. H. 


AckEerMANN’s Juvenile Forget Me 
Not is the production of the same 
Editor, and, as the title expresses, is 
admirably calculated for a ‘ Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, and Birth-day pre- 
sent for youth of both sexes ;” all the 
stories being of a simple and amusing 
character. Many of the plates have the 
exquisite finish of their parent annual. 
The subjects are ‘The Vanquished 
Lion,’ by T. Landseer, from a draw- 
ing by E. Landseer; ‘ The Boudoir,’ 
by J. Romney, from W. Hunt; ‘ The 
Little Artist,’ by H. C. Shenton, from 
a painting by T. Passmore ; ‘ Return- 
ing from Market,’ by J. Carter, from 
W. Shayer ; ‘ The Shepherd Boy,’ by 
H. Rolls, from H. Warren; ‘ Avvo- 
cata,’ by W. R. Smith, from T. Uwins; 
‘ William and his Story-Books,’ by 
W. Chevalier, from A. Chisholme ; 
and, ‘ The Ballad,’ by W. Chevalier, 
from a painting by R. Farrier. 





The Landscape Annual for 1832. Being the 
Tourist in Italy, by T. Roscoe ; illustrated 
from Drawings ly J. D. Harding. Jen- 
nings.- 

IN the two preceding volumes of 
the Landscape Annual, Switzerland 
and the northern districts of Italy 
were delineated. Now the brighter 
regions of the South are before us ; and 
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a more magnificent theatre for the 
classic mind of the talented Editor, 
could not have been selected. Italy is 
endeared to us by many delightful re- 
collections. She has been alternately 
the great theatre of human glory and 
of human degradation. Her classic 
soil is the first object of every tourist; 
and her splendid remains, though in 
ruins, are associated with the liveliest 
feelings of enthusiasm and delight. 
Italy, indeed, must ever be the most 
attractive of all countries to the tra- 
veller. She possesses charms to be 
found in no other; the character of 
her scenes, and the details of her mul- 
tiform and wonderful history being in 
endless variety. Within the circle of 
a few hundred miles, the Italian 
tourist views cities, each of which 
might be regarded as the capital of.a 
distinct kingdom. ‘‘Scenes of the 
most inspiring beauty (says the Editor) 
—histories equally connected with the 
brightest and the darkest periods of 
man’s career—fields strewed with the 
relics of many a perished city and ge- 
neration—have supplied subjects for 
the pencil of the artist, and these 
have been elaborated with a degree of 
ease and assiduity, which, it is hoped, 
will reflect the greatest credit both 
upon the conductors of the plates, and 
upon the engravers.” 

On opening this splendid volume, it 
is difficult to decide whether the rich- 
ness of the embellishments, or the ele- 
gance of the accompanying descrip- 
tions, should claim pre-eminence. The 
powers of the artist and the skill of 
the engraver, with some few excep- 
tions, are united in giving an almost 
magical effect to the different views,— 
associated as they are with so many 
interesting reminiscences. The sub- 
jects selected by Mr. Harding are 
twenty-four in number, among which 
are views of Milan Cathedral, Flo- 
rence, Naples, Baiz, Persana, Sor- 
rento, &c. The ‘ interior view of Mi- 
lan Cathedral,’ looking towards the 
high altar (engraved by Higham), 
forms the subject of the frontispiece. 
It is a splendid specimen of Italian 
ecclesiastical architecture ; and all the 
subordinate details of the engraving 
are executed with wonderful precision, 
delicacy, and effect. 

The view of ‘Lago Maggiore,’ en- 
graved by Miller, is of a character en- 
tirely different from the preceding. 
The talents of the artist are of another 
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cast. Here all the beauties of nature 
and aerial perspective are made to 
combine in perfection. The reflections 
of commingling light and shade in the 
fore-ground,—the liquid stillness of 
the unrippled lake, and the soft touches 
of the burine in delineating the reced- 
ing hills and distant fleecy clouds,— 
are all worthy the first masters of mo- 
dern art. Lake Maggiore was in 
truth a fine subject for the pencil of 
the artist and the skill of the engraver; 
and they have not failed to do it am- 
ple justice. 


‘‘ This noble collection of waters (says 
the Editor, in his accompanying description, ) 
rivals in beauty the loveliest of the world. 
Language might exhaust itself in searching 
for epithets to describe the exquisite clear- 
ness of its waves, the sylvan grandeur of its 
verdant scenes, or the varied aspect which 
its vast and lovely panorama presents of 
green solitudes and smiling villages,—of 
woods where silence and meditation love to 
dwell, aud villas the resort of all that is 
bright and elegant in social life. 

‘¢ The ancient name of this magnificent 
piece of water was Lacus Verbanus, an ap- 
pellation for which antiquaries ave ‘at a loss 
tu account, some ascribing it to the vernal 
sweetness of the air upon its shores, and 
others supposing it to have been derived 
from the name of some village in the neigh- 
bourhood. Its present title of Maggiore is 
also accounted for in different ways by va- 
rious writers ; some of them believing that 
it was originally so described, from the great 
accommodation it affords the inhabitants of 
the country for carrying on their trade ; and 
others, with a far better show of reason, as- 
serting that it is so termed on account of its 
heing the largest lake in Italy. According to 
the measurement adopted by Paolo Morigia, 
it is forty-five miles in length, and seven 
in width at its hroadest part. The only 
lakes which come in competition with it 
are those of Como and Garda. But the 
former of these is only thirty-seven miles 
and a half long, and between four and five 
broad. The latter is wider than the Lago 
Maggiore, being from fourteen to fifteen 
miles across, but considerably shorter, its 
length being about the same as that of 
Como. * * * * 

**The three islands in the lake, which 
have received their appellation from the fa- 
mily of Borromeo, are fit jewels for the bo- 
som of such bright and placid waters. That 
known by the name of Isola Bella is usually 
considered as the most beautiful, and has 
been described as a ‘ pyramid of sweetmeats,’ 
ornamented with green festoons and flowers ; 
a simile which Mr. Hazlitt says he once 
conceived to be a heavy German conceit, 
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but which he afterwards found to be a lite- 
ral description. ‘The character of this fer- 
tile little island may be hence easily imagin- 
ed. It consists of eight terraces rising one 
above another, each of which is thickly co- 
vered with foliage of the richest hues and 
fragrance, while stout branching forest trees 
spread their arms over these exquisite and 
delicate gardens, and small silvery fountains 
stream continually down the slopes, and lose 
themselves in the lake. From the midst of 
this natural furniture of Isola Bella rises a 
beautiful palace, the rooms of which con- 
tain several paintings by Peter Molyn, com- 
monly called Tempesta, an artist of consi- 
derable genius, and who found refuge in this 
island, when pursued alike by the sword of 
justice and the terrors of his own evil con- 
science. * ad * This 
remarkable man closed his evil but distin- 
guished career in 1701, and his paintings, 
which are rarely to be met with out of Italy, 
are highly valuable.” 

Of a similar character with Lago 
Maggiore are the views of ‘ Florence,’ 
from the Cascina, engraved by Good- 
hall ; ‘ Spoleto,’ by Rodaway ; ‘ Lake 
and Town of Nemi,’ by Varrall; ‘ Na- 
ples,’ (two views) ; ‘ Puzzuoli,’ (two 
views) ; ‘ Baie,’ (two views). The 
other subjects are of a more wild and 
romantic description, or of an archi- 
tectural character; as the view of the 
‘Ponte Sancta Trinita,’ erected over 
the river Arno; ‘ Pelago,’ near Flo- 
rence; ‘ Castle of Nepi ;’ ‘ Gensano ;’ 
‘the Ghigi Palace, at Arricia ;’ ‘Sancta 
Lucia,’ ‘ Vietri,’ &c. It is an ungrate- 
ful task to cavil with minor details in 
such a galaxy of beauty as these plates 
present; but in two or three in- 
stances there is a scratchiness of ef- 
fect in the figures of the foreground, 
particularly in the ‘ Ghigi Palace,’ by 
Jeavons, and ‘ Vietri,’ by Smith. 

‘The Temple of Clitumnus,’ en- 
graved by Jorden, so celebrated in 
classical history, is a delightful pic- 
ture. The water and broken ground, 
with the tower-crowned heights of 
the distant view, materially heighten 
the effect of the tout ensemble. We 
shall close our review with the follow- 
ing remarks of the Editor : 

**Ttaly, bright and beautiful as it is, has 
few spots which the wanderer leaves with 
more regret than the calm, fertile district 
of the Clitumnus. No where in the world, 
perhaps, has the genius of pastoral life had 
a more fuvourite abode. In the ages of an- 
tiquity, when the influences of nature were 
the chief source of poetic feeling, it was 
peopled by the fairest creations of rural 
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fancy, and might vie with Arcadia in the 
gaiety and beauty of its shades and grottos, 
haunted by nymphs whose mortal beauty 
derived a deep and inexpressible charm from 
the lovely scenes around them, and the 
sparkling dreams which the poets had sung 
beneath their bowers. The river had no 
rival for limpid clearness; its amber waves 
stole along with a gentle murmur which the 
listening ear of fancy might well convert 
into music. bet * * ° 

«Tn no part of [taly, indeed, did the reli- 
gious or poetical feelings of the inhabitants 
so nearly resemble those of the more intel- 
leetual Grecians, as on the banks of the 
Clitumnus. The people in the neighbour- 
houd retained the character of their ances- 
tors of the isles of the sea, long after the 
original cause of that similarity may be sup- 

sed to have ceased from operating. 

‘The green steep on which stands the 
temple of the Clitumnous forms, with its 
surrounding glades, a scene well fitted to 
make us believe that the tales of the pastoral 
writers were far from being altogether ficti- 
tious.” 





Friendship’s Offering. 

“FRIENDSHIP’S Offering’ ap- 
pears with additional claims to our 
admiration. We fully agree with the 
Editor that the embellishments have 
been selected and engraved with a de- 
gree of care even surpassing that be- 
stowed on any previous volume. The 
three-quarters length portrait of Lady 
Carrington, engraved by Rolls, which 
forms the frontispiece, was the last 
female portrait executed by Sir T. 
Lawrence, who finished it, as he him- 
self declared, with the most fastidious 
care, and considered it one of his 
most successful productions. The ori- 
ginal is in the possession of John Ca- 
pel, esq. M.P. The ‘Fairy of the 
Lake,’ by Finden, from a drawing by 
Richter, is a fanciful but sweetly exe- 
cuted extravaganza of the imagination. 
The ‘Poet’s Dream,’ by Goodyear, 
from Westall, is beautifully imagina- 
tive ; ‘ Expectation,’ ‘ the Palace,’ ‘the 
Greek Mother,’ ‘ Myrrhina and Myr- 
so,’ ‘the Embarkation,’ and ‘ the Or- 
phan,’ are such as might be expected 
from the varied talents of artists like 
Finden, Holmes, Rolls, Dean, &c. 

In adverting to the literary depart- 
ment, we observe the names of many 
common-place contributors who are 
in the habit of supplying the pages of 
the Annuals ; thus making up a kind 
of olla podrida of good, bad, and indif- 
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ferent materials. Some of the prose 
productions are interesting, particu- 
larly ‘the Temptation of the Capu- 
chins,’ ‘ the first settlers in the Ohio,’ 
by Galt, and ‘the Golden Basket 
Bearer,’ by J. A. St. John. With 
some few exceptions, the poetical 
pieces are very mediocre. Some are 
destitute of common rhythm, and 
others, by conceited phraseology, 
‘o’erstep the modesty of nature.’ 
Such are frequently the compositions 
of Mr. Housman, a fertile contributor 
to the Annuals; of whose imaginative 
genius we present the following spe- 
cimen, entitled ‘ Twiticurt :’ 


‘¢ The spirit-hour of Eve with smile benign 

Shadows the earth; rocks, fields, and moun- 
tains lie, 

Shrouded in colourless tranquillity, 

Beneath the starry vault: ‘ The sweet- 
breathed kine,’ [resign 

Couched on the jewelled grass, themselves 

To timely sleep, soothed by the breeze’s 
sigh, 

And the dim river’s blended harmony, 

Whose snaky folds through grey mists faintly 
shine. 

Twilight! meek season set apart for thought ; 

£’en as a gulf art thou ’twixt uight and day ; 

Wherein who lingers, owns the potent sway 

Of old remembrances ; and visions fraught 

With primal sympathies around him flat; 

Sweet as Holian numbers—vague as they !” 


What a strange combination of he- 
terogeneous imagery. Here is the 
sweet hour of approaching eve 
haunted by spirits, accompanied by 
shadows and sable shrouds, yet as- 
suming ‘a smile benign ;’ and the 
whole enveloped in ‘ colourless tran- 
quillity,’ as if ‘ tranquillity ’"—a mere 
abstract idea,—could be red, blue, 
white, or green, or possess a visible 
quality. What are the folds of a ri- 
ver? We have heard of the windings 
or the meanderings of a river, but 
never of its ‘folding,’ twisting, or cir- 
cumvolving. The idea of ‘ twilight’ 
being a ‘ gulf ’twixt night and day,’ 
where the traveller is to linger in con- 
templation, is ridiculous. ‘ Twilight,’ 
according to common-sense notions, is 
the uniting of or insensibly blending 
night with day; but a gulf would 
for ever separate them. Query, may 
not gulf be a poetic error for bridye! 
On the bad taste of rhyming the words 
‘tranquillity’ and ‘harmony’ with 
‘lie’ and ‘ sigh,’ in so short a piece, 
it is unnecessary to dwell. 
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We now turn with pleasure to the 
lively and natural poesy of our favou- 
rite Allan Cunningham; and’ close 
our remarks with the following : 

THE POET’S LOVE. 
A Song, by Allan Cunningham. 

Let the table be spread ; 

Bring me wine of the rarest, 

And fill me the cup— 

Here’s the health of the fairest ; 

The ladies of Nithsdale 

Are stately aud saucie ; 
There's nane of them a’ 

Like my bonnie lassie. 
She has nae rich lands 
‘ ‘To maintain her in grandeur, 

‘ Nor jewels to fill all 

The kirk with her splendour ; 
But nature has made her 

Sae beauteous and gaucie, 


A gray gown’s enough 
or sae lovely a lassie. 

Her forehead is clear 

As the morn when it’s sunny ; 
Her twa laughing e’en 

Amang lads are uncanny; 
Her lang clust’ring tresses— 

Here fill up the tassie— 
There’s nane of them a” 

Like my bonnie lassie. 


I’m drunk with her love, 

And forget in her presence 
But that she ’s divine, 

And I owe her obeisance ; 
“< I ye - eve, 

hen the night dew is falling, 

And think oe blest 

With the sight of her dwelling. 


[The Annuals to be continued.]} 
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Part IV. of FLeminse’s Views of the Lakes 
of Scotland contains views of Lochs Ard, 
Monteath, and Lubnaig ; the first a beauti- 
ful sun-shiny expanse backed by the giant 
mountain of Ben Lomond; the second an 
almost fairy scene, with its lovely umbra- 
geous islets; and the third a splendid piece 
of mountain scenery, well known to the 
Highland tourist, and here enhanced in dig- 
nity by the excellent manner in whic 
the gusts ofan approaching storm are repre- 
sented. In the centre of the picture is seen 
Ardchullerie House, the retreat of the tra- 
veller Bruce, whose interesting biography 
has so recently been recalled to public at- 
tention. 

We are sorry we have so long suspended 
our review of Mr. Suaw’s ‘ Illuminated 
Ornaments from Missals and Manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. The work has now pro- 
ceeded to the 6th Part, which is half the ex- 
tent of the intended volume. In the latter 
numbers are some exquisite specimens of the 
pictorial skill of the medizval scribes, whose 
taste in designing foliage, flowers, &c. was 
excellent, and their art in the combination of 
splendid colours unrivalled. The possessor 
of this work may enjoy in his own library an 
assemblage of these brilliant designs, which 
could not be otherwise seen except by search- 
ing the original volumes in the British Mu- 
seum. The 6th Number possesses more 
than ordinary curiosity, in some heraldic de- 
signs, a portrait of John King of France, 
and a number of masking figures, and the 
diabolical temptations of a coronetted dam- 
sel, from Queen Mary’s Psalter, in the 
Royal colfection. 





_Parts xv. to xvi. of Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Waverley Novels, comprise many 
Gent. Maa. October, 1831. 
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very picturesque scenes, beautifully engraved 
in the line manner, chiefly by Finden. There 
are several views of castles and other memo- 
rable views in Scotland, and two pretty 
views, by Prout, of the cities of Liege and 
Tours, to illustrate Quentin Durward. 
There are also three marine views, one by 
Copley Fielding, of the Frith between Cum- 
berland and Galloway; a second, by C. 
Stanfield, of a fine rough sea on the Frith of 
Forth; and the third, by G. Barrett, in 
which, in the words of the author of Red- 
gauntlet, ‘“‘the moon shines broad and 
bright upon the placid face of the Solway 
Frith.” The plate of Craigevar Castle, in- 
stead of a landscape, is a very interesting in- 
terior view of an ancient baronial hall iu 
Scotland. It is characterised by round 
arches crowning each side wall, and a groined 
roof; aoc surrounded by a high wainscot- 
ting, in the form of an arcade of round 
arches, rising from square pilasters, like the 
earliest Saxon style. There is a very wide 
fire-place, surmounted by a shield of arms 
with supporters carved in stone. Within 
this the artist has placed an old crone, 
watching the embers ; and in the body of the 
hall is an ancient drinking party, exceedingly 
well designed. The whole forms, indeed, an 
excellent cabinet picture ; it is drawn by G. 
Cattermole from a sketch by T. Steene. A 
view of a ruined portion of the manor-house 
of Woodstock, though little correspondent 
with its magnificence as a Royal palace, is 
an interesting record of a building totally 
destroyed. It is from a drawing in the col- 
lection of King George the Third. 





We have received a set of India proof 
impressions of the ‘* Continental Annual,” 
which are to form the embellishments of a 
new publication uniform with the ‘* Land- 
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- scape Annual,” but at a reduced price. They 
are of a most exquisite and highly finished 
character, both in design and execution, 
The drawings are by Prout, water-colour 
painter to his Majesty ; and the engravings 
are elaborately executed by some of the first- 
rate artists of the day. The following is an 
enumeration of the various subjects, which 
are all of a truly interesting character :— 
City and Bridge of Prague, by J. Le Keux ; 
City and Bridge of Dresden, by J. T. Will- 
more; Hotel de Ville at Brussels, by E. I. 
Roberts ; Rouen Cathedral, by W. Wallis ; 
Port and Lake of Como,: by T. Barber ; 
View in Nuremberg, by E, I. Roberts ; 
View in Ghent, by J. H. Kernot ; Church 
of St. Pierre at Caen, by J. Carter; Place 
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St. Antoine at Padua, by E. I. Roberts; 
Roman Column at Igel, near Treves, by S. 
Fisher ; Cathedral Tower, Antwerp, by W. 
Floyd; View in Metz, by T. Barber; The 
Porta Nigra, or Roman Ruin at Treves, by 
E, I, Roberts. 

Preparing. 

A splendid View of the City of Edin- 
lurgh, from the top of Arthur’s Seat. En- 
graved by Reeves, from a Drawing taken on 
the spot by W. Purser, Esq. 

Landscape Illustrations of Lord Byron’s 
Life and Works, intended to accompany the 
new edition announced ; upon the same plan 
as the Landscape Illustrations of the Wa- 
verley Novels. 


—@— 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

The Family Topographer, being a com- 
pendious Account of the Ancient and Pre- 
sent State of the Counties of England— 
Home Circuit, Vol. I. comprising Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, with 
Maps. Edited by S. Tymms. 

A new edition of the Rev. Mr. Stessine’s 
Lives of the Italian Poets, comprising the 
Life of Ugo Foscolo. 

Cameron; a Novel. 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy. 

The Jew, a Novel. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Trade, of the Ancient Nations of Africa 
—Carthaginians, Ethiopian Nations, Egyp- 
tians. From the German of A. H. £. 
Heerem. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
from the sth German edition of Tenneman. 
By the Rev. A. Jounson, M.A. 

The Truth of the Gospel History, argued 
from our Lord’s Conduct, with reference to 
ee By the Rev. A. Jounson, 

An Historical Sketch of the Origin of 
English Prose Literature, and of its Pro- 
= till the Reign of James the First. By 

ILLIAM Gray, esq. 

The Sacred History of the World, from 
the Creation to the Deluge, attempted to 
be philosophically considered, in a Series of 
Letters toa Son. By S. Turner, F.S.A. 

The Traditions of Lancashire: second 
Series. By J. Rosy. 

The Shakspearean Dictionary: being a 
complete Collection of the Expressions of 
Shakspeare, in Prose and Verse. 

Selections from the Edinburgh Review : 
‘comprising the best Articles in that Journal, 
from its commencement to the present time. 

The Fevers and other Diseases prevalent 
on the Western Coast of Africa; together 
with the Medical Topography of that Coast. 
By James Boyte, M.CS.L. Surgeon R.N. 


Essay on Cholera Morbus. By G. W. 
‘Lerevre,; M.D. 


A Familiar Compendium of the Law of 
Debtor and Creditor. By Joun H. Brapy. 

Letters of a German Prince, being a 
Journal of a Tour in England, Ireland, and 
France, in 1828 and 1829, translated from 
the German. 

The Mind: a Poem, in two parts; with 
other Poems. By C. Swain, Author of 
** Metrical Essays.” 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Macer’s 
Work on the Atonement. 

Useful Geometry, practically exemplified 
in a series of Diagrams : with Notes, and a 
Vocabulary. By Mr. Taytor. 

Time’s Telescope, for 1832. 

Valpy’s Classical Works.—Third Greek 
Delectus, with English notes, &c.—Four 
Dialogues of Plato, with English notes, &c. 

G. Burces.—Plutarch’s Lives, illus- 
trated with Engravings.—Livy, first five 
Books, with English notes. —Homei’s Iliad, 
with Notes to the first eight Books. 





GeneraL Scientiric AssociaTION. 

A Scientific Association has been recently 
established, under the auspices of some of 
the most distinguished literati of the king- 
dom, Its objects are for the general promo- 
tion of Science, through the medium of 
public lectures; for which purpose meet- 
ings will occasionally take place, on stated 
occasions, in the principal towns of Eng- 
land. The first general meeting for scien- 
tific purposes was held on Tuesday the 27th 
of Sept. in the Museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, at which Lord Milton 
presided. ‘The theatre of the Museum was 
occupied by a numerous assemblage of men 
of science, consisting of some of the most 
distinguished members of many of the 
learned bodies in this kingdom, deputations 
from several of the Philosophical Institu- 
tions in the county, and the council and 
members of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society.—The Rev. W. V. Harcourt, af- 
ter reading various letters from distinguished 
men of science, expressive of their approba- 
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tion of the design, proceeded in a very elo- 
quent and able address to develope the plan 
of the proposed Association. He remarked 
that, in order to give stability and perma- 
nence to those scientific meetings, he pro- 
posed to found a British Association for the 
advancement of science, having for its prin- 
cipal objects to give a stronger impulse and 
more systematic direction to the efforts of 
men of science, to remove the national ob- 
stacles that now exist to the advancement of 
science, and to extend our intercourse with 
foreign philosophers. The Association would 
employ one week in every year in pointing 
out the lines in which research should move, 
proposing problems to be answered and cal- 
culations to be made, and setting to work in 
the most useful manner the multitude of 
humbler labourers in science who were 
anxious to know how they might direct their 
studies with the greatest advantage to sci- 
ence in general. Mr. Harcourt then pro- 
ceeded to read the plan of the Association in 
several resolutions. It was proposed that a 
‘6 British Association for the Advancement 
of Science” should be formed, to give a 
stronger impulse and more systematic di- 
rection to the efforts of men of science in 
this country : That Members of Philosophi- 
cal Societies in the British Empire should 
become members, hy desiring their names 
to be enrolled, and contributing some 
small subscription : That the Association 
should meet annually at certain places in ro- 
tation, &c. The final consideration of the 
resolutions was left to the Committee, con- 
sisting of Authors of Communications to 
Philosophical Societies. 

Sept. 26.—A lecture on magnetism and 
electricity was delivered by Mr. J. H. Apra- 
HAMS, of Sheffield, in the course of which 
he described an ingenious contrivance of his 
own, for rendering harmless the hitherto 
fatal employment of needle pointing. 

Sept. 28.—Mr. Robison read Dr. Brew- 
STER’S paper, in which a general view was 
taken of the progress of the science of 
mineralogy; and to the four systems now 
received by mineralogists, he proposed to 
add a fifth—namely, the composite system, 
as combining a species of chrystalline struc- 
tures not included under the other heads. 
A scientific definition was given of all the 
orders into which the system would be 
divided. 

Mr. Phillips then read a paper, by Dr. 
Henry, of Manchester, on the Philosophical 
Character of Dr. Priestley. In this paper a 
view of the state of Chemistry at the period 
when Dr. Priestley began his labours, was 
given ; and the origin and progress of his 
chemical studies were traced. ‘Though Dr. 
Henry is an admirer of Dr. Priestley, the 
defects in his philosophical character were 
freely pointed out; but in no one ‘instance 
was Priestley guilty of mis-stating, or even 
colouring, a fact to suit an hypothesis ;— 
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and he was never negligent of truth. Dr. 
Henry vindicated the claim of Dr. Priestley 
as an original discoverer, against some in- 
sinuations and charges of M. Victor Cousin 
—who had ascribed some of his principal 
discoveries to a French origin. 

In the evening, Mr. R. Porter, jun. 
read a paper on a new construction of the 
reflecting microscope, originally proposed 
by Sir Jsaac Newton; and exhibited very 
beautiful elliptical mirrors, ground by him- 
self, for the instrument, which was submitted 
to the examination of the meeting. 

Mr. Phillips read a description by Dr. 
Brewster of a new instrument, for distin+ 
guishing precious stones and other minerals, 
by the colour reflected from their surfaces, 
under particular conditions of combination 
with fluid media and a rectangular glass 
prism. 

Sept. 29.—Lord Mitton took the chair 
in the character of President of the British 
Association for the Promotion of Science. 

The Rev. W. V. Harcourt said, that in 
the Committee arrangements had been made 
for the.appointment of Auditors of the ac- 
counts of the Association; the place se~ 
lected for the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion in June, 1832, was Oxford. ' 

The first paper read was one hy Mr. Joun 
Datton, of Manchester, entitled «* Experi- 
ments on the quantity of food taken by a 
person in health, compared with the quan- 
tity of secretions, and insensible perspira- 
tion.” The experiments had been per- 
formed on Mr. Dalton himself. 

The second paper was by Mr. R. C, Por- 
TER, jun. of Manchester, upon a theory of 
the reflection of light from the surfaces of 
bodies, formerly proposed by the late M. 
Fresnel. By calculations of the quantity of 
light reflected by various bodies, the author 
endeavoured to show that the hypothesis 
alluded to was inadmissible. 

The third paper was by Witu1am Hurt- 
Ton, esq. Fellow of the Geological Society, 
on the Whin Sill of the North of England. 
The basalt generally called the whin sill, 
and which formed the subject of this paper, 
rises in Alston Moor; its progress was 
traced in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland, for nearly 100 miles ; and 
its appearance minutely described. During 
the whole of its course it is stratiform, and 
found in connexion with every species of 
rock in the formation. 

The fourth paper by Mr. J. F. W. Joun- 
STONE, related to the new metal, Vanadium, 
which is nearly allied toChromium. It was 
discovered almost simultaneously about the 
close of last year, by Sefstrom, a Swedish 
Professor, and Mr. Johnstone, who obtained 
it in combination with lead, &c.at Wantock 
Head. Mr. J. gave a minute description of 
the properties and: characteristics “of the 
metal and its various combinations. The 
ore is found in a regular crystallised form as 
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a six-sided prism. It was found in an old 
mine, which had not been worked for five or 
six years; and part of the vein seemed to 
have suffered great violence, 

Mr. Wituam then read papers on the 
general results of botanical investigation 
concerning the character of the ancient 
Flora, which by its decomposition furnished 
the materials of our coals. The fruits of 
Mr. Witham’s researches on the internal 
structure of the large stems which fill so 
many of the sandstones and limestones of 
the carboniferous epoch, are now beginning 
to be appreciated; and geologists agree, 
that the plants of these ancient periods are 
of more diversified and complicated types 
than a distinguished foreign writer supposed. 

Dr. Henry’s notice of the change of in- 
ternal structure (read by Mr. Phillips), 
caused in a copper ore of Anglesea, by the 
very moderate heat employed in torrefaction, 
elicited some interesting additions from Dr. 
Daubeny, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Phillips ; 
the latter of whom took occasion to appeal 
to the scientific proceedings of the whole 
day, in proof of the real and obvious value 
of meetings like the present, 

In the evening, the Rev. Wm. Scoresby 
read a highly interesting paper called ‘‘ An 
exposition of some of the Laws and Pheno- 
mena of Magnetic Induction, with an ac- 
count of a method of application of the 
magnetic influence to the determination of 
the thickness of rocks and other solid sub- 
stances, not otherwise measurable.” The 
experiments by which Coulomb ascertained 
the law of magnetic intensity, were on a 
‘very minute and delicate scale, but the 
powerful magnets of Mr. Scoresby have 
enabled him to exhibit their effect in pro- 
ducing a deviation of the needle at the dis- 
tance of 60 feet. The lecture lasted up- 
wards of two hours, and was listened to with 
great delight. 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Scoressy detailed more 
fully the practical results of his magnetical 
researches. Mr. Phillips read a memoir hy 
Dr. Brewster (illustrated by the exhibi- 
tion of models), ‘‘ On the structure of the 
crystalline lens in the eyes of Fishes.” R. 
J. Murcuison, esq. President of the Geolo- 
gical Society, gave an account of an exten- 
tive deposit, containing marine shells, appa- 
rently of existing species, around Preston, in 
Lancashire, which elicited some importans 
remarks from Mr. Phillips, Mr. Murchison, 
and Mr. Greenough. Specimens of the 
shells were produced by Mr. Gilbertson, the 
original observer of the deposit in question. 
The business of the morning was concluded 
by some remarks on the ‘ Phenomena of 

ot Springs,” by Dr. Dauseny; and on 
*¢ Electrical Phenomena in vacua,” by Mr. 
Potter. 

The gentlemen attending the scientific 
meeting were this day entertained at dinner 


in the palace by the Archbishop. In the 
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evening the theatre of the Museum was 
again crowded, and Mr. R. Porrer, jun. 
commenced the proceedings, by reading a 
paper on the Phenomena of the Aurora Bo- 
reali.—Dr. Warwick then delivered a 
most interesting lecture on electro-mag- 
netism, which he illustrated by many expe- 
riments.—Dr. Dauneny briefly illustrated 
the subject of capillary attraction ; and Mr. 
Phillips read the report of Mr. Ossorye, 
relative to the formation of Graham island. 

Sept. 31.—The following communications 
were read or verbally delivered to the Asso- 
ciation :—On the specific gravity of the 
human body, by Joun Darton, F.R.S. On 
a large aquamarine, in the possession of the 
Duke of Braganza, by Tomas ALLan, esq. 
F.R.S.E. On a barometer of linseed oil, 
and the means of purifying it from its 
gaseous contents, by Joun Rosinson, esq. 
Sec. R.S.E. On the horary oscillations of 
the barometer, by J.D. Forses, esq. F.R.S.E. 
On an anomaly in the passage of the Satel- 
lites of Jupiter over the disc of the planet. 
These communications respectively elicited 
much interesting conversation. 

In the evening Mr. Rosison commenced 
the scientific proceedings by explaining to 
the assembly the principle of some experi- 
ments by the Rev. W. Taylor, Honorary 
Member of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, on certain modes of increasing the in- 
tensity of gas light without increased con- 
sumption of gas, 

The Rev. W. V. Harcourt exhibited to 
the meeting, and explained at some length, 
a new lamp, contrived by him for the pur- 
pose of economical illumination, by the 
consumption of the cheaper kinds of oil. 

Mr. Phillips read a most elaborate and 
valuable memoir, by Dr. Brewster, *‘ Ona 
new analysis of solar light,” which the 
learned author illustrated by diagrams. Some 
very interesting conversation followed, of 
which a remarkable peculiarity of vision 
formed the principal topic. 

The last paper read was the translation of 
a memoir by Professor Gazzenrt, of Florence, 
‘on a method of rendering visible the 
traces of erased writing.”” In the conversa- 
tion which followed, Dr. Brewster men- 
tioned the similar evolution by the applica- 
tion of heat to the legends of worn-out coins 
and medals, aud mentioned his surprise at 
first reading on such a medal, when placed 
on hot iron, in letters in flame, the legend 
—Benedictum. sit nomen Dei. 

The scientific business being thus con- 
cluded, Lord Morretu proceeeded to ad- 
dress the meeting on the objects and advan- 
tages of the present Association. He re- 
joiced that the city of York, with which he 
was so intimately connected, had been se- 
lected as the birth-place of an association 
which was destined to confer fresh lustre on 
British science, to give a new motive and a 
new guarantee to the friendly intercourse 
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and continued concord of nations, to make 
further inroads into the untravelled realm of 
discovery, and glean fresh harvests from the 
unexhausted field of nature, to promote the 
comforts and augment the resources of ci- 
vilized man, and to exalt above, and over all, 
the wonder-working hand of Heaven. 

Tea and coffee were then served to the 
visitors, and the company separated highly 
delighted with the intellectual and social 
treat which they had enjoyed throughout 
the week. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
take place at Oxford in June 1832, and the 
President elect is Dr. Buckland. 





Kino’s Cottece, Lonpon. 


Oct. 8. The ceremony of opening this 
institution, ce art, Bon the intended 
course of introductory Lectures, took place 
this day in the chapel of the college. After 
divine service, the Bishop of London deli- 
vered an eloquent discourse on the advan- 
tages of Llending religious instruction with 
a course of general education, so that the 
‘* nutriment of science might not be con- 
verted into the poison of infidelity.” The 
Rev. W, Otter, the Principal, followed with 
the inauguration address, to the same effect 
as that of the Right Rev. Prelate. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, the public 
were admitted to the Museum, and to the 
interior of the edifice generally. The Mu- 
seum contains an extensive selection of ana- 
tomical preparations, and models of the 
most varied character, botanical speci- 
mens, &c. 

We had to regret the absence of many 
noble and distinguished individuals, whom 
the very late debate in the House of Lords 
the same morning had prevented from at- 
tending, and the deep gloom and humidity 
of the day appeared to throw a damp over 
the whole proceedings. 

As we have previously stated in our pages, 
the building was originally intended to pre- 
serve a general uniformity with Somerset 
House, and to occupy the site left vacant 
by the non-completion of the eastern wing. 
The entrance is by a neat semicircular 
archway, from the Strand, over which are 
placed the symbolical figures of Holiness 
and Wisdom, standing on each side the 
royal arms; under which is written in re- 
lievo, **Sancte ET SapienTerR.” The 
building extends from the Strand to the 
river Thames, the fagade fronting which is 
not yet erected. The western front of the 
College is 304 feet in length, and is de- 
signed in the same style of architecture as 
the other buildings of Somerset House. 
Mr. Smirke is the architect. ‘The area be- 
fore it is of a quadrangular form, on the 
west side of which is part of the public 
offices. 


The interior of the edifice is very capa- 
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cious; and well calculated for the objects in 
view. A spacious chapel occupies the cen- 
tre on the first floor, calculated to provide 
sittings for upwards of 800 students; its 
length being seventy-two feet, and breadth 
fifty-two. Under it is a public hall of simi- 
lar dimensions, for examinations and other 
public occasions. The lecture-rooms are of 
different forms and sizes, so as to afford ac- 
commodation in the best manner that can be 
foreseen for the purposes to which they 
will be applied, and for the different classes 
which may occupy them. The number of 
pupils of the higher department which 
these lecture-rooms are calculated to con- 
tain, is about 2,000. The rooms intended 
for the lower department occupy the north- 
ern portion of the building on a lower story, 
and they are of sufficient extent to receive, 
conveniently, at least 400 pupils. Rooms 
for refreshments, under proper regulations, 
are attached to each department. An ex- 
tensive suite of rooms, on the first floor, 
will be appropriated to the library of the 
College, and to the museums and collections 
of natural history and science, connected 
with the various departments which will 
form the course of studies. 

In the part of the new structure next the 
River, will be provided the residence for the 
Principal of the College, and several apart- 
ments for the professors; there will also be 
a suite of apartments for professors, extend- 
ing along the whole western front of the 
building, on the second story. 

The arrangements for the building were 
finally completed, and the specification for 
its construction drawn up, in July 1829, 
when measures were immediately taken for 
procuring tenders from respectable builders 
for the execution of the works, and a tender 
was accepted by the provisional committee 
on the 25th of August, for erecting the 
carcass, or shell, of the entire building, for 
the sum of 63,9471. The works were com- 
menced on the 10th of September, 1829. 
The Council entered into contracts for the 
completion of the interior finishings, pro- 
gressively, as might be found convenient; 
and have completed in the first instance 
those portions of the structure which were 
indispensably necessary for commencing the 
business of the College. 

The first introductory Lecture, on Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Mayo on the 10th of Oct., the public 
being admitted by tickets. The next day 
Professor Daniell delivered a lecture on 
Chemistry ; and on the 17th, the Rev. T. 
G. Hall gave a lecture introductory to his 
course on Mathematics. 





French Drama, 
Jacques Clement, a Tragedy in 5 Acts, by 
Mr. D' Epagny. 
Independent of the interest excited by the 
subject of this piece, its varied fortune, pre- 
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vious to representation, gives it a claim to 
notice. It was first announced under the 
title of Le clerc de la Basoche; but the cen- 
sorship, under Charles X., prohibited the 
performance. The revolution of 1830 de- 
stroyed that tender feeling for the monastic 
character, which had been so unsparingly 
afforded by the Royal Government, and the 
MS. was delivered simultaneously to the 
Theatre Francais and the Odeon : for as the 
piece was written conjointly by Messrs. 
Scribe and D’Epagny, each made use of a 
copy. This double delivery gave rise to a 
lawsuit, which ended by awarding to Mr. 
D’Epagny the entire copyright, while the 
Theatre Francais has conferred upon him 
the exclusive honours of its authorship.* 
The title of the piece has undergone two 
further changes: it was performed for the 
first time at the Theatre Francais on the 
17th Aug. under the name of Le Bachelier 
et le Theologien ; it has since been announced 
as Jacques Clement. The name of the he- 
roine would after all be more appropriate 
than either designation. 

The events of this drama are represented 
in the following order. Agathe Thevenot, 
daughter of a Parisian draper, is discovered 
in a deep melancholy. A soliloquy informs 
us that her hopes are blighted; and her 
grief is more poignant in consequence of 
her resolution to conceal the cause. The 
Duchess of Villeroy arrives, and orders cer- 
tain articles to be prepared, and sent to the 
Dominican convent for Frére Jacques, in 
the name of St. Ursule. The sudden ap- 
pearance of Count Octouville alarms Agathe, 
who immediately quits the shop. The count 
is engaged to marry a sister of the Duchess, 
who rallies him on his visit to the draper’s 
daughter: but he informs her that having 
to send a letter to the King at St. Cloud, 
he had come to request Thevenot to be the 
bearer; his cowardly, selfish disposition in- 
ducing him to transfer the danger from him- 
self to an unsuspecting individual, who had 
saved his father’s life, and who from that 
circumstance had always taken an interest 
in his welfare. Thevenot consents to deli- 
ver the letter to the Seigneur de Brautéme, 
(who by the way had quitted the court at 
the death of Catherine de Medicis). Aubry 
le Boucher, a man of influence among the 
Sixteen, gives Thevenot a passport, and he 
prepares to depart. In the interval arrives 
Marcel, a bachelor of laws ; he is betrothed 
to Agathe, and waits her appearance with 
due ‘anxiety. Jacques Clement, an old 
schoolfellow of Marcel’s, then enters the 
shop: he informs his friend that St. Ursule 
has shown herself to him at the altar, and 
gives strong evidence of a mind bewildered 
by enthusiasm. Agathe’s cold reception 





* It is said that Mr. Scribe intends pro- 
ducing his share of the work, in the shape 
of an opera comique. 
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alarms Marcel; and her declaration that she 
will not marry him, completely mystifies 
both her father and her lover. 

In the second act it is night. Agathe 
is alone, waiting her father’s return, when 
Octouville enters by the window. Having 
already ‘dishonoured Agathe while defence- 
less, in consequence of a powerful opiate, 
which he had caused to be administered, he 
had returned to renew his attack on the un- 
protected girl. On this occasion she is able 
to resist him; and during their struggle, 
Thevenot presents himself, followed by 
Aubry, who proceeds to make a most se- 
rious charge. Henry III. has sent a letter 
to the Sixteen, stating that they have a 
traitor among them, he having received 
overtures; he would not, however, name 
the individual, in order to excite their mu- 
tual distrust. 

As Thevenot was the only person who 
had quitted Paris, he stood convicted of 
having carried the treasonable missive; and 
was called upon to name his employer, or 

repare to suffer death himself. ‘The good- 
heoread draper, although hurt at being so 
deceived, is still averse to betray a man who 
had professed great friendship for him; but 
when Agathe learns the cause of Thevenot’s 
trouble, she relates the treatment she had 
suffered from the Count, and urges her fa- 
ther to save his own life, by denouncing the 
monster. Thevenot, however, wishes to 
obtain reparation for his child, and promises 
to keep the secret, on the Count’s engag- 
ing to marry Agathe. 

In the third act, the Count informs the 
Duchess that Thevenot has been killed in 
prison by the populace ; their secret is there- 
fore safe. Marcel, still ignorant of what has 
occurred, implores Octouville not to deprive 
him of his betrothed; and the Count, glad 
of a pretext for declining the union, affects 
generosity in yielding to the youth’s en- 
treaty. It is still to be feared, however, 
that Henry III. may make known the au- 
thor of the overtures; and the King’s death 
seems the only means of insuring safety for 
Octouville and the Duchess : this leads them 
to employ Clement to assassinate him. The 
Duchess appears again before the monk, 
and succeeds in exciting his frenzy, by 
throwing him a martyr’s palm. The Abbey 
of St. Germain is afterwards lighted up for 
the nuptials of Octouville and his noble 
bride; Clement being there, discovers on 
the altar of a subterranean chapel a Bible 
opened at the book of Judith: thus forti- 
fied, he not only resolves to kill the Valois 
(Henry III.) but endeavours to persuade 
Marcel to assassinate the Bearnais (Henry 
IV.) ; but the bachelor’s errand at the ab- 
bey prevented him from attending to the 
monk’s advice. Thevenot had given Cle- 
ment a letter, with instructions to deliver it 
to Agathe, if her marriage with Octouville 
did not immediately take place: it had 
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reached Marcel’s hand, and contained the 
Count’s proposal to the King. As Octou- 
ville is entering the church, to join the Du- 
chess and her sister, Marcel accosts him, 
and producing the fatal letter, he threatens 
to denounce him, unless he instantly marries 
Agathe. The miserable wretch, careful of 
his own life as he was heedless of that of 
others, consents ; the ceremony takes place, 
and Agathe becomes Countess d’Octouville. 

In the concluding act, when Octouville 
calls upon Marcel to deliver the terrible do- 
cument, he receives this answer: ‘* You 
can take it from my person, after you have 
killed me. Do you think I am idiot, that I 
should force you to marry the object of my 
own affections, and then leave you in quiet 

ssession?”” They withdraw; a noise is 
hoards they fight, and the Count falls : 
leaving it to the spectator’s imagination to 
infer the subsequent union of the afflicted 
lovers; while the death of Henry III. is an- 
nounced, to the entire satisfaction of the 
Duchess of Villeroy. 

This play has considerable merit; several 
very opposite characters are well drawn and 
sustained, and the whole is put together in 
a pleasing manner; not the less so, from its 
being in prose. The Duchess of Villeroy is 
a good specimen of the intriguing character 
of many ladies of quality at this period, being 
anxious to secure the favour of whichever 
party might prove the strongest. Count 
Octouville, an unprincipled libertine, proud 
of his birth, but affecting popular familiarity 
with the Leaguers ; one of the Sixteen, but 
assisting the Duchess in her treachery. 
Aubry-le-Boucher, a fine specimen of de- 
mocracy, a ragamuffin elevated to import- 
ance; although limited in his ideas, he ap- 
pears honest in his views, and straight- 
forward in his actions. Marcel, an inge- 
nuous youth; in turn, the distracted lover, 
the adopted brother, and the bold avenger 
of Agathe. Clement displays all the strength 
of a weak mind, all the impiety of religious 
fanaticism. ‘Thevenot, an honest citizen, 
more anxious to repair his daughter’s ho- 
nour, than to save his own life; and, finally, 
the lovely Agathe, whose distressing situa- 
tion is calculated to move the most obdu- 
rate heart. 

History is now considered a mere peg for 
dramatists to hang their subjects on; but 
the circumstances of the time should be 
strictly attended to, or there is an end to 
the pretence of pourtraying the manners of 
an age; and though an ideal personage may 
be introduced, a real one must not be mis- 
‘represented. All the characters of this piece 
are fictitious, with the exception of Clement, 
whose desperate deed is too notorious to al- 
Jow any room for the poetic license. There 
was also a violent Leaguer, named Aubry; 
but he was not one of the Sixteen, neither 
was he a butcher, being curate of St. André 
des-Arcs. A street in Paris bears the name 
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of Aubry-le-Boucher ; and that cireum- 
stance, probably, struck the author’s mind, 
and made him disregard the real fact. At 
the time of the League the Dominican 
monks were invariably called Jacobins ; but 
it would be fastidious to find fault with the 
author on that account, as the term Jacobin 
now conveys a very different idea. Clement 
was instigated to his crime in a manner, and 
for motives very similar to the dramatic nar- 
rative ; and Mr. d’Epagny’s tragedy is nearly 
as correct a representation of the time of the 
League, as the usage of the French stage 
will permit. W.S.B. 





Mexican & Soutu AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Our correspondent Mr. Crarkson ob- 
serves—‘* Perceiving a claim set up to the 
discovery of the ruins of Palanque by Lieut.- 
Col. Galindo, in the Literary Gazette of Oct. 
15, permit me to recall your attention to 
the following singular circumstances : that 
my article on Mexican Antiquities in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September refers 
to these and other South American ruins ; 
that I referred to them in a leading article 
in the Sunday Times of 1825, and the 
Monthly Magazine of the same year; that 
numerous illustrations of Palanque by Aglio 
appear in Lord Kingsborough’s work on 
‘¢ Mexican Antiquities,” published more 
than a twelvemonth ; and finally, that I ex- 
hibited numerous copies of drawings of Pa- 
lanque in my Lectures at Staumore a month 
ago, which copies of drawings are taken 
from a scarce work published ten or twelve 
years.” 





Sept. 22. The copyright of the miscel- 
laneous prose works of Sir Walter Scott, 
which compose six volumes 8vo. was sold at 
Edinburgh for the sum of 2401. Only three 
bidders appeared, two of whom retired soon 
after the competition had begun; the third, 
Mr. Cadell, being understood, as in the for- 
mer sale of the Waverley novels, to bid in 
behalf of the illustrious author himself. Sir 
Walter set out on the 24th upon his conti- 
nental tour. He performs the voyage in a 
King’s ship, and will make Naples his resi- 
dence for the winter. His daughter, Miss 
Scott, accompanied him. 


ADVERSARIA. 

Dangitres the Jesuit composed the fol- 
lowing epigram, on the nomination of Car- 
dinal Bona as a candidate for the popedom, 
in 1670. (The election, however, was car- 
ried by Altieri, who took the name of 
Clement X.) 

Grammatice leges plerumque Ecclesia spernit : 

Forte erit ut liceat dicere Papa bona. 

Vana solecismi ne te conturbet imago; 
Esset Papa bonus, si Bona Papa foret. 
Ladvocat. 

James d’Are or d’Ay, father of the cele- 

brated Joan of Arc, was ennobled by letters 
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patent in December, 1429, under the name 
of Du Lys. ‘The male line became extinct 
in 1760. 

Joan of Arc obtained for the two villages 
of Greux and Domremy in the Barrois (now 
department of the Vosges), an exemption 
of taxes, which they enjoyed till the equal- 
ization of imposts in 1789. 

It would be interesting to trace the for- 
tunes of the Scotch and Irish adherents of 
the Stuarts, through the succeeding gene- 
rations. Ulysses Monroe, who fought gal- 
lantly against Cromwell, and was stripped of 
his property, received no indemnity from 
Charles II.; nevertheless-his two sons, Ed- 
mund and Charles, remained attached to 
James If. in his reverses, and the latter 
accompanied him to France. His two 
grandsons served in the army of the Empe- 
ror of Germany, and arrived at the rank of 
Major-General ; one of whom died in 1801, 
aud the other in 1816. 

When Bailly, mayor of Paris at the French 
Revolution, was dragged to the scaffold, 
one of the myrmidons who conducted him, 
exclaimed, You shake :—Yes, with cold, an- 
swered the aged sufferer. This stoical reply 
seems to have suggested a line in Lord 
Byron’s tragedy of the Doge of Venice, 

«Thou tremblest, Faliero, 
Fal. ’Tis with age, then.” 

When the French army, in the invasion 
of Egypt, came in sight of the Pyramids at 
sunrise, Napoleon, stretching out his hand 
toward Gizeh, addressed the soldiers in these 
words: To day you are going to encounter 
the rulers of Egypt ; reflect, that from the 
height of these monuments forty centuries 
have their eyes upon you. 

The [talians lay claim to the authorship 
of the celebrated book de Jmitatione Christi. 
Bernardino Rossignoli, rector of the college 
of Turin, having found a MS. of it in the 
Jesuits’ House at Arona, inferred that it had 
belonged to the library of the Benedictine 
Monks, who formerly possessed that monas- 
tery. It bore the name of John Gessen, 
or Gersen. However, this argument was de- 
stroyed by the declaration of the Genvese 
Jesuit Andrea Maiolo, who said that he had 
brought the MS. from his father’s house in 
1579, and left itat Arona. M. Gence has 
edited the Jmitatio, with a preface attribut- 
ing it to John Gerson, chancellor of Paris 
under Charles VI., and has maintained the 
same opinion in his Considerations, annexed 
to M. Barbier’s dissertation on the transla- 
tions of that work. Mr. Charles Butler 
has given a more recent vote in favour of 
Kempis, and the Edinburgh Reviewers are 
of the same opinion. It is remarkable that 
Kempis himself wrote an eulogy of the Vir- 
gin Mary, whose name is not even mentioned 
in the Imitatio. 

Leslie’s chief work, A short and easy me- 
thod with the Deists, is attributed by some 
writers to Saint Real. 


Llorente’s Political Portraits of the Popes, 
1822, 2 vols. 8vo. is considered to possess 
more erudition than judgment, and to evince 
more research than honesty. M. de Mahul, 
in his Memoir of Llorente, remarks, that 
its claims on the reader’s confidence may be 
estimated by the apocryphal stories and ab- 
surdities he has inserted, and among others 
that of Pope Joan. There is a passage ina 
letter of Pope Leo IX. subversive of this ca- 
lumnious story. The Pope, writing to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, says, ‘It is 
commonly reported that a woman has been 
ge in the Holy Chair of Constantinople. 

ut this would be so abominable a crime 
that we cannot believe it.’’ Fleury remarks, 
it is evident from this reproach, that the 
fable of Pope Joan was not yet invented, 
for she is usually placed between Leo IV. 
and Benedict II. But Leo IV. died in 855, 
and Leo IX. in 1054. How could he cast 
such a suspicion on the See of Constantino- 
ple, without blushing for the reputation of 
his own, if there were any foundation for 
this story. The first persons who mention 
it, are Anastasius the librarian, who had 
been excommunicated by Hadrian II., and 
Sigebert the Monk, who embraced the 
quarrel of the emperor Henry IV. against 
Gregory VII.—two very suspicious witnesses. 

Where is the sentence, Quem Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat, to be found ? 

There is something beautifully touching 
in this stanza of Wordsworth, which a mere 
critic would never discover : 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
Whea Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me! 

The story of the dialogue of Bruce and 
Wallace ou the banks of the Carran is entirely 
apocryphal. Charles Blount has imagined 
a similar one between James II. and William 
III. on the banks of the Boyne, the evening 
before the battle which decided the fate of 
the former. 

The Bas-breton language is divided into 
a great many dialects, and a proverb of that 
country says, 

Kant bro, kant kis, 

Kant parrez, kant ilis. 
That is, A hundred territories, a hundred 
customs; a hundred parishes, a hundred 
churches. It is evident from these words 
that the term ilis was borrowed from the 
French eglise, and parrez from the French 
paroisse. A sanguine antiquary, such as 
Vertot, might have argued from these ex- 
—— that the French, and not the 

elsh, evangelised and parochialised Bri- 

tanny. Voltaire argues that the Greeks es- 
tablished, not a colony, but a factory, at 
Marseilles, and that the Celtic language 
prevailed there, because there are no words 
of Greek derivation in the French language, 
except terms of art. CypwWELI. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
=o 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Sept. 23. 

The Lord Advocate moved the second 
reading of the ScotcnH Rerorm Bill. 
He entered at considerable length into 
the defective state of the Scottish Repre- 
sentation, and maintained that the 
Scotch system was not a representation 
of the influence of the Crown, or of the 
influence of the Peerage, or of the in- 
fluence of the high aristocracy, or of the 
influence of the landed proprietary, but 
the representation of a small and insig- 
nificant oligarchy, not of bigh rank or 
station—not of individuals connected 
with either the landed interest or the 
aristocracy of the country. The whole 
of the constituency for the 30 coun- 
ties of Scotland did not embrace a con- 
stituency of more than 2500 persons, 
and the borough constituency (66 
boroughs) was only 1,400. In Bute, 
within the memory of man, one free- 
holder discharged in his own per- 
son the offices of sheriff, elector, and 
eandidate, and returned himself unani- 
mously. (Laughter.) In Glasgow, with 
200,000 persons, there were only seven- 
teen actual voters, nominally thirty- 
three, and this large town was joined to 
two others. The motion was supported 
by Mr. Gillon, Sir G. Warrender, Mr. K. 
Douglas, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. C. Grant, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. S. Wortley, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and opposed by Mr. Ramsay, Col. Lind- 
say, Sir G. Clerk, Sir R. Peel, and Sir G. 
Murray.—On a division, there appeared 
—For the second reading, 209; against 
it, 94, 





House or Lorps, Sept. 28. 

The Lord Chancellor introduced a 
Bill, the object of which was to effect a 
great reform in the practice of the Court 
of Chancery—namely, to accelerate the 
progress of suits, to diminish the ex- 
penses, and to render the obtaining of 
judgments more certain. It was also 
proposed by this Bill to substitute viva 
voce evidence for the present cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory system of taking all 
examinations upon written documents. 
The Bill was read a first time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of SuppLy, when it was moved 
that the sum of 163,6701. should be 
granted to defray the expenses of Wind- 
sor Castle for 1832.—Mr. James animad- 
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verted on the extravagance of building 
palaces for nobody to inhabit, observing 
that this enormous prodigality had been 
produced by the pernicious ostentation 
of the late King.—A long discussion en- 
sued, in the course of which Mr. Hume 
said, that expenses of this description 
ought to be defrayed by sale of the 
Crown Lands, which were only a burden 
to the country, by giving rise to useless 
offices, and moved that the Chairman do 
leave the Chair, and ask leave to sit 
again. On a division, there appeared— 
For the amendment, 12; against it, 110. 





House or Lorps, Sept. 29. 

On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, 
a Bill, enabling the Court of Chancery 
to dispense with those officers who were 
appointed to superintend and manage 
affairs of Lunacy, was read a first time. 

The Lord Chancellor presented peti- 
tions in favour of the REForM Bit from 
the City of Edinburgh, from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council 
of London, and from the Livery of Lon- 
don. His Lordship said that the inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh bad no more to do 
with the election of their Members than 
the people of Constantinople. His Lord- 
ship implored the House to give the 
measure now before them the most se- 
rious consideration; for they never stood 
on the brink of so important a discus- 
sion as that which they were on the eve 
of debating. 





Sept. 30. A vast number of petitions 
in favour of the REFoRM BILL was pre- 
sented by Lords Poltimore and Morley, 
the Duke of Sussex, the Earl of Camper- 
down, the Marquess of Cleveland, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Russe, Lord Hol- 
land, the Duke of Hamilton, and the 
Duke of Richmond. It was agreed that 
thenceforth the House should meet at 
four o’clock for the reception of peti- 
tions, and proceed to business at six. 

The Wine Duties Bill, after some ob- 
servations by the Earl of Aberdeen and 
the Duke of Wellington, was read a 
third time and passed. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Sir J. Hobhouse moved the recom- 
mitment of the Vestry Birt, Lord 
Althorp moved an amendment, tuo the 
effect that no act should be binding on 
the parishioners without the consent of 
two-thirds of the inhabitants. After a 
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long conversation, the Committee di- 
vided, when there appeared—For the 
amendment 62; against it, 37. It was 
then agreed to insert three-fifths, instead 
of'two-thirds. 





House or Lorps, Oct. 3. 

After a vast number of petitions had 
been presented in favour of the REFORM 
Bitt, and some few against it, the 
order of the day for the second reading 
of the Bill was read, when Earl Grey 
rose, and introduced the subject in a 
very long and exceedingly able speech, 
in the course of which he gave a brief 
sketch of his political life, observing 
that he had been a consistent advocate 
of Reform for nearly half acentury. Be- 
lieving, as be did, that a change was 
necessary, to infuse new.vigour into the 
constitution—to unite the estates of the 
realm in the bonds of a sacred and happy 
union—and to make the House of Com- 
mons that which it was intended to be, 
and professed to be, and ought to be— 
the full, vigorous, and efficient represen- 
tative of the people of England. He 
said that this would set the question 
hereafter for ever at rest. The peo- 
ple had long turned with disgust from 
beholding persons returned to the House 
ef Commons under the false and_in- 
sulting title of representatives of the 
people, while they were, in fact, the 
mere nominees of Peers, or wealthy per- 
sons, who pretended that they had now 
converted a public trust into their own 
private property, and that they had a 
right to use it or to abuse it for their 
own individual benefit, and without any 
reference to the interests of the people. 
They beheld the scenes which disgraced 
every general election—when the most 
gross and scandalous corruption was 
practised without disguise— when the 
sale of seats in the House of Commons 
was a matter of undisputed notoriety ; 
and on consulting the laws and consti- 
tution of the country, they bad found 
that: such proceedings were at once ille- 
gal and inconsistent with their rights. 
Government themselves could not close 
their eyes to these facts, and therefore it 
had been determined to abolish all those 
boroughs in which it was found imprac- 
ticable to amend the representation, and 
to make those other provisions which 
were to be found in the present Bill, and 
which his Lordship then proceeded to 
explain at some length to the House. 
His Lordship then said, that the present 
system made Government dependent on 
possessors of borough property, and pre- 
vented them from bestowing those emu- 
luments and advantages which they 
wisbed to confer on deserving and meri- 
torious persons, but which they were 
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obliged to grant to individuals who pos- 
sessed this species of political power. 
By this Bill their Lordships would still 
have that fair and proper influence 
which their situation always ought and 
always would command... He therefore 
called on them to concur in a measure 
which had received the sanction of the 
other House, and which had been hailed 
with a more unanimous expression of sa- 
tisfaction throughout the country, than 
he believed any measure of any descrip- 
tion had ever before elicited. As to the 
effect which the rejection or adoption of 
the measure by their Lordships might 
produce to him, or to the administra- 
tion of which he formed a part, his Lord- 
ship observed, that by this measure he was 
resolved to stand or fall. The question 
of bis continuance in office for one hour 
would depend on the prospect of his 
being able to carry through that which 
he considered so important to the safety 
and happiness of the country. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that the Con- 
Stitution. could not go on with such a 
system as this Bill would establish. The 
House of Commons would absorb into 
itself all the power and privileges of their 
Lordships’ House, and perhaps of the 
Crown itself.. His Lordship observed, 
that he did not defend nomination be- 
cause it was made by Peers or other in- 
fluential individuals, but because its 
effect in the House of Commons was, 
that it acted as a check on those places 
which were popularly represented. It 
prevented the ebullitions of popular feel- 
ing from baving too great an influence 
on the decisions of a deliberative body. 
His Lordship then proceeded to express 
his belief, that this measure was one of 
the greatest delusions ever practised on 
the public,—a measure more full of ano- 
malies than any that had ever before 
been introduced into Parliament. He 
objected to the number of large towns 
to which this Bill gave the right of 
representation, complaining that its 
principle was not property, but popula- 
tion. He should therefore move, as an 
amendment, that this Bill be rejected. 
—The Earl of Mulgrave said, that, 
whether the Bill should be rejected 
or not, an efficient Reform must take 
place,—such a Reform as would no 
longer leave in the hands of Peers the 
power of nominating Members.—The 
Earl of Mansfield thought that Reform 
was not necessary, and if it were, the 
Bill was one which their Lordships could 
not pass.—Lord King could not sup- 
press his surprise at hearing it proposed 
by the other side to reject a Bill sent 
there from the House ot Commons by a 
large majority. The Noble Lord con- 
cluded by stating, that he never voted 
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more heartily for any measure than he 
should vote for the second reading of 
this Bill—The Marquess of Bute opposed 
the Bill.—Lord Wh arncliffe, having been 
given to understand that the shape in 
which he bad put his amendment was 
calculated to offend the House of Com- 
mons, begged to be allowed to alter his 
proposition, and, instead of moving the 
rejection of the Bill, to move that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 
This gave rise to a long conversation ; 
and the Noble Lord’s alteration of his 
motion was ultimately allowed. 





Oct.4, After the presenting of nu- 
merous petitions both for and against 
the Rerokm Bill, the debate was resumed 
by the Earl of Winchelsea, who said, 
that the disfranchisement of the boroughs 
had been carried too far. He could 
have wished that one Member should 
have been left to each borough, and, 
where the number of constituents was 
very small, that the franchise should 
have been extended to the adjoining 
parish or hundred. He also objected to 
that part of the Bill which took away 
the franchise from the non-resident free- 
men, while the privileges of the free- 
holders were left untouched. He also 
objected to extending the elective fran- 
chise to those places, such as Green- 
wich, Woolwich, Finsbury, Marylebone, 
&c. which had no separate interests. 
He felt bimself bound, therefore, to re- 
sist the further progress of a measure in 
which one false step could never. be re- 
traced, The Earl of Harrowby op- 
posed the Bill in a very long speech. His 
Lordship was friendly to the nomination 
boroughs. They had often proved a va- 
luable safeguard against the domineer- 
ing influence, sometimes of the Crown, 
sometimes of the people, and it was 
through them that most of those persons 
who had made a distinguished figure in 
Parliament had found their way into it, 
either on their first entrance or at some 
subsequent period of their lives. A 
great objection to this Bill was, that it 
would make the Constitution too demo- 
cratic. He had always been friendly to 
the principle of giving representatives to 
the large towns, and should have no ob- 
jection to see a part of the system of no- 
mination boroughs revised, with a view 
to a diminution of their influence. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that no one 
could be more averse than himself to 
incur the hazard and responsibility of 
making great changes in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons; but 
when the people no longer regarded their 
system of government with a favourable 
Opinion, but looked upon it with disaf- 
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fection and contempt, it was time to 
think about repairing the edifice, which 
would otherwise’ probably crumble to 
dust. His Lordship said, that the ques- 
tion for their Lordships’ consideration 
was, whether there was to be a reform 
or not. Ifthe House went into a Com- 
mittee, it would be in their Lordships’ 
power to make any requisite alterations. 
1f a Committee were refused, the people 
could come to but one conclusion on 
the subject—thbat it was useless to look 
to that House for a redress of their 
grievances. The Duke of Wellington 
said that this measure went to overturn 
the whole system of representation, and 
took occasion to advert to the declara- 
tion against Reform made by his Grace 
at the commencement of the last Ses- 
sion, and complained that he had been 
misrepresented. What he—as a Minister 
of the Crown, bound to support the in- 
stitutions of the country, and to resist 
all projects of Parliamentary Referm— 
had said, was, that he approved of the 
constitution of Parliament; but if he 
were to invent a constitution for Parlia- 
ment over again, he would not say that 
he would adopt the same as it now ex- 
isted, because the invention of man 
could not accomplish it, but he would 
endeavour to frame one like it, in which 
property should preponderate. His Grace 
denied that the dissolution of the late 
Government was occasioned by this de- 
claration. His Grace then said that this 
Bill went to violate both the principle 
and the practice of the Constitution. 
The town representation would be thrown 
into the hands of close, self-elected com- 
mittees ; and by the undue enlargement 
of the powers of the town constituency, 
the balance offthe agricultural represen- 
tation of the counties would be destroyed. 
The Bill would create a fierce demo- 
cratic constituency, and consequently a 
fierce and democratic body of represen- 
tatives. Were this Bill carried, the Noble 
Duke said, that the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland would soon cease to 
exist. His Grace added, in conclusion, 
that the question of Reform had now 
assumed such a shape, that, whatever 
might be the decision of their Lordships 
on this particular Bill, but a very short 
time would elapse before the subject 
would be again brought under their 
Lordships’ consideration. He would 
therefore entreat of their Lordships, that, 
in deciding upon this Bill, they would 
not pledge themselves to any line of 
conduct on a future occasion. 








Oct. 5. On resuming the adjourned 
debate on the Rerorm Bill, the Earl of 
Dudley and Ward said, that the Bill, 
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framed as it was, proceeded on the mon- 
strous proposition that we never had 
had a good government,—that the people 
had always been deprived of their rights. 
The people had been induced to support 
this Bill, foolishly conceiving that it 
would extend commerce,—make trade 
more brisk,—give more general employ- 
ment to the labouring classes,—and 
make bread cheaper. Notwithstanding 
the present excitement, he earnestly re- 
commended their Lordships to reject the 
Bill——The Marquess of Lansdowne 
said that he fully admitted changes to 
be great evils, especially in so compli- 
cated a state of society as our own ; but 
it would be found, from a careful study 
of the statute book, that in those im- 
portant periods of our history—the Re- 
formation, the Revolution, the succes- 
sion of the House of Hanover, the Union 
between Scotland and England, that be- 
tween England and Ireland, and the re- 
cent disfranchisement of the Irish Free- 
holders, the laws legalizing those events 
were but so many cases in which the old 
institutions of the country were made to 
bend to a great, he would even say an 
immense, political expediency. TheNoble 
Marquess then observed, that taking 
into consideration a fact on which much 
stress had been laid by the Noble Duke 
(Wellington), on the discussion of the 
Emancipation Bill—namely, that it bad 
received the sanction of the King’s Go- 
vernment,—he bad hoped for his Grace’s 
support on this occasion. In the case 
of Reform, however, the tables were to 
be turned. The Noble Duke had, how- 
ever, intimated the possibility of a change 
in his opinions, and bad thus added his 
name to the list of those who thought 
some reform necessary. The Noble Mar- 
quess, after sume remarks, concluded an 
eloquent speech by urging on their Lord- 
ships the expediency of passing the Bill. 
The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that the Reform Bill was at once unjust, 
unconstitutional, and unprincipied. It 
was unjust, because it robbed many of 
their rights; it was unconstitutional, 
because it was subversive of the best 
principles of the Constitution ; and it 
was unprincipled, because there was no 
part of the Bill that was not framed to 
render Whig supremacy eternal. The 
Noble Marquess, in conclusion, said that 
he would give his most decided vote 
against the Bill, and this he declared 
before his God, his Country, and his 
King.——Viscount Goderich said, that 
this was no new question: it bad been 
agitated for nearly 60-years, and though 
it might occasionally slumber, it could 
not sleep, there being something in the 
constitution of human nature, and the 
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working of men’s minds, which rendered 
it impossible that it should ever be ex- 
tinguished. The practice of buying and 
selling seats in Parliament had tended 
to increase the general feeling for Re- 
form; for, spite of all the virtues as- 
cribed to this glaring innovation on the 
public liberties, the people of England 
were not such fools as to be made to be- 
lieve that that part of the system of Go- 
vernment which the law denounced as a 
crime ought in practice to be considered 
a virtue. ‘The Earl of Haddington 
said, that the support given to the Bill 
had been mainly caused by the universal 
expectations of undefinable blessings 
which it was not possible for any mea- 
sure to bestow. The necessity of a Re- 
form had been generally acknowledged 
by Noble Lords, but not a Reform like 
the present, which, if carried, must 
sweep away the Monarchy and the House 
of Lords. He did not think that the 
Noble Earl Grey could well have intro- 
duced a less sweeping measure, and ex- 
pressed his regret that the Noble Duke 
(Wellington) had not submitted a more 
limited plan, and thus saved the public 
from much mischievous excitement, and 
much mischievous delusion. The Earl 
of Radnor observed, that, with but two 
exceptions, all the objections of the op- 
ponents of the Bill were directed against 
the details, which might easily be modi- 
fied in Committee, while the principle— 
the main subject-matter of the motion 
for the second reading—was left wholly 
untouched. The necessity of some Re- 
form was conceded on all hands; and it 
appeared to him that the present was a 
fit time for conceding to the general 
wish, and passing the present measure, 
which would tranquillize the public mind, 
and satisfy the just expectations of the 
country. He was himself the proprietor 
of a close borough—the borough of Down- 
ton. What was the constituency of that 
borough at this moment? He (Lord 
Radnor) was the constituency. He was 
not only the proprietor of 99 out of the 
100 tenures that conferred the right of 
voting there, but the returning officer 
besides. The Noble Earl said, that the 
present demand for Reform was to be 
ascribed to the increased intelligence of 
the country ; it was absolutely necessary 
to change the institutions of the nation. 
His Lordship, in conclusion, called upon 
the House to adopt the Bill, and ex- 
pressed his determination to give it his 
hearty support. 











Oct. 6. After a great number of peti- 
tions had been presented, the Earl of 
Falmouth resumed the debate on the 
Rerorm Bill. He saw nothing in the 
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arguments of Noble Lords who support- 
ed this Bill to show that, if it were 
passed, further demands would not be 
made by the people. If, said the Noble 
Earl, the desire was to produce a Re- 
public, then establish one by all means; 
but do not affront the understanding by 
saying that the change contemplated 
was a change for the preservation of that 
House and the House of Commons. The 
Noble Lord contended that the result of 
the late elections proved the impolicy 
and unfairness of the course adopted by 
Ministers, and declared that they were 
trifling with the rich inheritance their 
forefathers had left them, and staking 
that inheritance on one desperate cast. 
He should therefore give the Bill his 
most strenuous opposition.——T he Earl 
of Roseberry said, that he would support 
the second reading of the Bill, because, 
though not a speculative Reformer, he 
was convinced that some measure of the 
kind was indispensably necessary. His 
Lordship said, that if he thought that 
the measure would diminish the just in- 
fluence of the Aristocracy, he would not 
support it ; but he was of a very different 
opinion, and only considered that it 
would destroy an influence which it was 
odious and improper for the Aristocracy 
to retain. The Earl of Carnarvon ex- 
pressed the strongest disapprobation not 
only of the measure, but of the manner 
in which it had been brought forward. 
He could not help declaring that it was 
a measure calculated, altogether, to sub- 
vert the Constitution, The wiser and 
the better course for their Lordships to 
pursue, having the best interests of the 
country in view, was to reject the Bill ; 
and he trusted that they would do so, 
regardless of eitber intimidation or 
threats. Lord Plunket said, that their 
Lordships had certainly an undoubted 
right to legislate upon this measure ; 
but he begged them to recollect, that 
they were sitting in judgment upon the 
people of England. The people of Eng- 
land were a moral, intelligent people, 
and expressed their wishes for this Bill, 
and this Bill alone. But Noble Lords 
said, that this Bill would prove injurious 
to the people, and that, if they got it, 
they would proceed to overthrow the 
Church, and destroy the established in- 
stitutions of the country. This was an 
insulting attack upon the people of Eng- 
land. They were too wise and too pru- 
dent to adopt any such desperate course 
as that which had been thus marked out 
for them. His Lordship said, that he 
thought it quite impossible that any 
Government could now be carried on 
without conceding Reform. 
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Oct.7. The adjourned debate upon 
the Rerorm Bill was resumed by Lord 
Wynford, who contended that the feel- 
ing in favour of this Bill was fast dying 
away. That there was a sentiment in 
favour of Reform, he admitted; but not 
so with respect to this Bill, which went 
the length of revolutionizing the coun- 
try. His Lordship expressed himself an 
enemy to the buying and selling of seats, 
and said that a Bill to do away with 
that practice should have his support., 
This Bill would destroy the Church and 
the landed interest, and prove injurious, 
to the morals of the people, and he 
should therefore oppose it.——The Earl 
of Eldon objected to the boroughs and 
corporations being deprived of their pri- 
vileges, to which they were as much en- 
titled as the Members of that House 
were to their Peerages; and said that, 
whatever might be his respect for the 
House of Hanover, or to the King on 
the throne, he would never consent to a 
step so detrimental to the best interests 
of the kingdom. His Lordship added, 
that this was the most important ques- 
tion which had ever come before Parlia- 
ment; for it would introduce annual 
Parliaments, it would introduce the vote 
by ballot, and in fine it would be in- 
compatible with the existence of that 
House, if not of the Throne, and every 
other institution of the country. The 
Lord Chancellor said, that he had lis- 
tened with profound attention to the 
various arguments which had been ad- 
vanced against the Bill, and was bound 
to say, that they had left his mind wholly 
uninfluenced. His Lordship said, that, 
so far from this measure having a ten- 
dency to revolution, its operation would 
be of a directly opposite character. Even 
Dean Swift, who was a good Tory, bad 
said, that decayed boroughs should be 
abolished, and that Parliaments should 
not have above a year’s duration—doc- 
trines which if broached in this day 
would expose a man to the appellation 
of Radical. His Lordship then proceed- 
ed to comment on and refute the prin- 
cipal arguments which had been brought 
against the Bill in the course of the de- 
bate; and observed, with respect to the 
102. franchise, that, although he thought 
it unobjectionable, still when the Bill 
went into Committee, if it were deemed 
better to establish a bigher rate of fran- 
chise in one place, and a lower rate in 
another, such a proposition should re- 
ceive the most deliberate consideration, 
The Noble Lord, in conclusion, address- 
ed the House in a pathetic and solemn 
manner, telling them that if they did 
not grant concessions to the people now, 
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they would be obliged to yield further 
concessions hereafter. Heimplored them, 
he called upon them by all which they 
held most dear, unless they were op- 
posed to all Reform, on his bended knees 
he implored them not to reject this Bill. 
The Noble and Learned Lord sat down 
(after having spoken for four bours) 
amidst loud and repeated cheers. 
Lord Lyndhurst opposed the Bill in a 
speech of some length. His principal 
objection to the measure was, that it 
would send into the House at least 150 
democratic Members, and that three- 
fourths of the Irish Members would of 
necessity be agitators. He did not wish 
to change our Monarchical Government 
for a Republic, but he considered such a 
Government as would be formed under 
this Bill would be as bad, if not worse, 
than a Republic. Lord Holland sup- 
ported the Bill, and said that he believed 
the people were sincere in their peti- 
tions, when they prayed for Reform and 
said nothing of the ballot and universal 
suffrage. Lord Tenterden could not 
view without great dissatisfaction the 
rights of all corporate bodies, whether 
acquired by charter or prescription, 
treated with the contempt which was 
shown towards thein by this Bill. He 
filled a situation which made it pecu- 
liarly incumbent on him to protect rights 
and privileges, and for that, among other 
reasons, he must dissent from this Bill. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
he was attached to the constitution of 
the country, but he could not deny that 
it had its defects and anomalies. He 
was desirous that any errors of practice 
which might have crep< into the system 
should be amended, and he believed he 
might say that all who sat on that Bench 
concurred with him in these sentiments. 
If their Lordships passed the Bill, no 
man would rejoice more than himself if 
experience should prove that the appre- 
hensions entertained of it were ground- 
less. If the Bill should be rejected, and 
any popular violence be the consequence, 
which he did not apprehend, he was 
quite prepared to bear his share of the 
general calamity. The Duke of Sus- 
sex supported the Bill. If it did not 
pass, some other measure must pass ere 
long less favourable than this, because 
brought forward under less favourable 
circumstances. The Duke of Glouces- 
ter said he was a Keformer. He had 
long desired to see a safe and temperate 
plan brought forward, and should be 
ready to support it. This, however, was 
a proposition for a new constitution, 
and he should therefore oppose it. 
The Marquis of Hastings supported the 
Bill. From the opportunities of obser- 
vation he had, he entertained no doubt 
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that the wish for reform prevailed very 
generally in those parts of the country 
with which he was acquainted. The 
Earl of Harewood said he believed there 
was a strong feeling in the country in 
favour of Reform. But there was a wide 
difference between the reform which 
many desired, and this Bill. Lord 
Barham supported the Bill. Their Lord- 
ships possessed an influence which they 
ought not to possess; and it was incon- 
sistent with justice, morality, and reli- 
gion, to retain that to which they had 
no right. 

Earl Grey rose to reply. He said 
that his sole motive for bringing for- 
ward this measure was the belief that 
it was requisite for the tranquillity of 
the country. That measure the people 
had with almost one voice approved— 
and they were tremblingly awaiting for 
the result of this night’s proceedings, 
which, if it were hostile to the measure, 
he should contemplate with anxiety. The 
rejection of this Bill would be general dis- 
content and dissatisfaction—that could 
not be safe in any country. He com- 
plained that the opposition to the mea- 
sure seemed to be carried on less with a 
view to defeat the Bill, than to drive its 
advocates from office. He repeated what 
he had said on a former occasion, that 
to the present measure, or to one of 
equal extent, he was pledged : and if a 
more moderate measure would satisfy 
the people, although no man could be 
more happy to see that result, he would 
not be the person to introduce such a 
measure. As to what course he should 
follow under those circumstances, it was 
for him to consider. But this much he 
would say, that he should be culpable if 
he were to resign his office, and abandon 
his King, so long as he could be of use 
to him; for he was bound to him by 
gratitude as great as ever subject owed a 
sovereign, Therefore, so long as he 
could be a useful servant—so long as 
he could carry measures necessary to the 
security and happiness of the country, 
he would not abandon the King. 

The House then proceeded to divide: 
and the numbers were, for the second 
reading : Contents, Present 128—Proxies 
30; 158. Non-Contents, Present 150— 
Proxies 49; 199. Majority against the 
Bill, 41. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past 
six in the morning. 

House or Commons, Oct. 10. 

Lord Ebrington, in a speech of consi- 
derable length, moved that * while the 
House deeply laments the present fate 
of the Bill which had been brought in 
for the Reform of the representation, in 
favour of which the opinion of the coun- 
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try had been unequivocally expressed, 
and which was matured by discussion 
the most anxious and the most careful, 
we feel ourselves called on to re-assert 
our firm adherence to the principles and 
leading provisions of that measure, and 
to express our unabated confidence in 
the perseverance of that Ministry who, 
in introducing and conducting this mea- 
sure, have consulted the best interests of 
the country.”—Sir C. Dundas seconded 
the motion.— Mr. Goulburn opposed, and 
Mr. Macauley, in a long and eluquent 
speech, supported the motion.—The lat- 
ter was replied to by Sir C. Wetherell.— 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. 7. Duncombe, supported the motion, 
and were replied to by Col. Sibthorpe. 
—Col. Evans expressed his conviction, 
that, if the measure of reform was ulti- 
mately refused, no government could 
exist unsupported by the sword.—Sir R. 
Peel rose with much warmth, and replied 
to the gallant Colonel, and said that to 
talk of the government of the sword was 
not acting in accordance with the boast- 
ed moderation of the Reformers. In- 
stead of telling the people that it would 
be easy to evade the payment of taxes, 
it would be better advice to tell them 
that, by offering violence, they were 
giving those who opposed the Bill still 
stronger grounds of opposition. —The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after de- 
fending the financial and foreign policy 
of the Ministers, said, that unless he en- 
tertained a hope that a measure of Re- 
form equally strong could be carried 
hereafter, he should not remain in office 
one hour. He should be a party to no 
measure that would not give a full, fair, 
and free representation to the people, 
and that would not effect all the objects 
he hoped from this. If, as happened 
with regard to the Catholic Question, 
after fighting the battles others should 
obtain the triumph, he should still be 
happy, whether in or out of office, to 
have exerted himself in furthering the 
progress and success of Parliamentary 
Relorm.—After Lord Ebrington had re- 
plied, the House divided—for the mo- 
tion, 329; against 198. 





House or Lorps, Océ. 11. 

Lord King, on presenting a petition 
complaining of an unjust exaction of 
Tithes by the Dean and Chapter of Ely, 
said, that the Clergy were always the 
advocates of things long established, ex- 
cept in cases where their own personal 
interests were concerned, and then they 
never hesitated to become arch-distur- 
bers. ——Lord Suffield said, that his sen- 
timents with regard to the Right Rev. 
Bench had within these few days under- 
gone a great alteration, He had found, 
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that so long as an Administration was 
despotic in principle, and arbitrary in 
practice, it would receive the support of 
the Right Rev. Bench; but the very in- 
stant that men of liberal principles com- 
posed the Government, the whole Bench 
would desert their principles, and range 
themselves in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion.—Here the Noble Lord was called 
to order, and an angry discussion ensued, 
in which the Bishop of Exeter complain- 
ed, with great vehemence, of the cen- 
sures which had been cast on the body 
of Bishops by men who, from their office 
and station, were bound to sustain the 
institutions of the country. 

The SELEcT VESTRIES Bill was read a 
second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee, the Bishop of London ob- 
serving, that the people should have 
the election of their parochial, as they 
had of their Parliamentary representa- 
tives, who had to deal with their money. 

The TirHes Composition Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 





Oct. 13, 14. On the motion of the 
Duke of Richmond, a Bill for the Ame- 
lioration of the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Poor was read a first time ; the next 
day it was read a second time, went 
through a Committee, and was then 
read a third time and passed. 





[The two Houses were occupied for 
several nights in desultory discussions 
on the state of public feeling with regard 
to the rejection of the Reform Bill, and 
the disturbances which had thence arisen, 
The only important measure which en- 
gaged the attention of Parliament, was 
the Bankruptcy Bill, introduced by the 
Lord Chancellor during the last Session,* 
which, after much opposition in the 
Commons, was ultimately passed.] 

Oct. 20. This day the two Houses of 
Parliament were prorogued, on which 
occasion His Majesty delivered the fol- 
lowing most gracious Speech : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

**T am at length enabled to put an 
end to a Session of unexampled duration 
and labour, in which matters of the 
deepest interest have been brought un- 
der your consideration.—I have felt sin- 
cere satisfaction in confirming, by my 
Royal Assent, Bills for the Amendment 
of the Game Laws, and for the reduc- 
tion of taxes which pressed heavily on 
the industry of my people; and 1 have 
observed with no less pleasure the com- 
mencement of important improvements 
in the Law of Bankruptey, trom which 
the most beneficial effects may be ex- 





* See Part i. p. 256. 
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pected.—I continue to receive the most 
gratifying proofs of the friendly disposi- 
tion of Foreign Powers.—The Conference 
assembled in London has at length ter- 
minated its difficult and laborious dis- 
cussions, by an arrangement unanimously 
agreed upon by the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Five Powers for the separation of 
the States of Holland and Belgium, on 
terms by which the interests of both, 
together with the future security of other 
countries, have been carefully provided 
for.—A treaty founded on this arrange- 
ment has been presented tothe Dutch 
and Belgian Plenipotentiaries ; and [ 
trust that its acceptance by their respec- 
tive Courts, which I anxiously expect, 
will avert the dangers by which the 
peace of Europe was threatened whilst 
this question remained unsettled. 


*° Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*¢ T thank you for the provision made 
for the future dignity and comfort of 
my royal consort, in the event of her 
surviving me, and for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
present year. You may be assured of 
my anxious care to have them admi- 
nistered with the strictest attention to 
a well-considered y.—The state 
of Europe has made it necessary to incur, 
in the various Establishments of the 
public service, an increased expendi- 
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ture, which it will be my earnest desire 
to reduce, whenever it can be done with 
safety to the interests of the country. 
In the mean time, [ have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that these demands 
have been provided for without any ma- 
terial addition to the public burthens. 


“€ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“© In the interval of repose which may 
now be afforded you, I am sure it is un- 
necessary for me to recommend to you 
the most careful attention to the preser- 
vation of tranquillity in your respective 
counties. The anxiety which has been 
so generally manifested by my people 
for the accomplishment of a Constitu- 
tional Reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, will, I trust, be regulated 
by a due sense of the necessity of order 
and moderation in their proceedings.— 
To the consideration of this important 
question the attention of Parliament 
must necessarily again be called at the 
Opening of the ensuing Session; and 
you may be assured of my unaltered de- 
sire to promote its settlement, by such 
improvements in the Representation as 
may be found necessary for securing to 
my people the full enjoyment of their 
rights, which, in combination with those 
of the other orders of the state, are es- 
sential to the support of uur free consti- 
tution.” 


—— — 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The French papers have been filled 
with dissertations on the rejection of our 
Reform Bill, and the destruction of the 
hereditary quality of the French Peerage 
—a sentence which was pronounced by 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 10th of 
October, by a majority of 238 ! the num- 
bers having been 324 to 86. This over- 
whelming majority is ascribed to the 
new impetus given to the measure by 
the conduct of our House of Lords. So 
strong had the anti-aristocratic spirit 
become, that when a M. Teste, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, proposed some- 
thing like a qualified hérédité, the Cham- 
ber rose en masse against it. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


A definitive arrangement bas heen 
concluded, under the mediation, or ra- 
ther at the dictation, of the London 
Conference, between Holland and Bel- 
gium. The basis of the convention is 
the extent of territorial possession be- 
longing to Holland in 1790. The Dutch, 
therefore, retain all the territory on the 
left bank of the Scheldt. The naviga- 
tion of that river is to be regulated in 


the same manner, and according to the 
same principles, as by the treaty of Vi- 
enna. The portion of Luxemburg which 
is assigned to Belgium is more than half 
that province; and in exchange for this 
cession by Holland, the latter contains 
a part of Limburg, containing a popu- 
lation less by 50,000 persons than that 
portion of Luxemburg which is relin- 
quished by the treaty. The King of 
Holland holds the remainder of Luxem- 
burgh; and, as Grand Duke of the pro- 
vince, is stiJl to be a member of the 
Germanic Confederation. Maestricht re- 
mains wholly Dutch. Antwerp is, of 
course, to be given up to the Belgians 
as soon as the treaty is ratified; and the 
latter, on their part, will surrender Ven- 
loo. The debt is not divided equally by 
this treaty; the interest of the whole 
amounts to 27,000 of guilders, of which 
Belgium is only to pay between 8,000,000 
and 9,000,000, being rather less than 
one-third, 
ITALY. 

The Papal states having for some time 
Jaboured under great financial difficul- 
ties, owing, in a great measure, to the 
resistance of the people to the various 
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fiscal exactions of the church, the Pope 
has taken extraordinary means to reple- 
nish his treasury. A finance committee 
has suppressed the useless religious bo- 
dies, and given their revenues to the 
public treasury. The convent of the 
monks called Olivetan, and the nunnery 
of Campo Marzo, have already been abo- 
lished. The cardinals will not receive 
their salaries for 1832. The prelates are 
placed on half-pay for the same year. 
The heads of noble houses will volunta- 
rily double the amount of the Jand-tax 
paid by them. The Roman nobility will 
detray the expenses of the recruiting and 
paying the army. These measures will 
bring into the treasury 2,000,000 of 
Roman crewns, or aboye 10,000,000 of 
francs. If the richest chapters follow 
this impulse, the Papal treasury will be 
restored. 
SWITZERLAND. 

A revolution bas been effected in one 
of the petty cantons, that is likely to 
produce some influence on the affairs of 
the great Powers of the Continent. 
Neufchatel, a little state, containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants, and which 
gave the title of prince, under the Buo- 
naparte dynasty, to the famous General 
Berthier, has thrown off its allegiance 
to the King of Prussia, to whom it was 
ceded in 1814, and proclaimed its inde- 
pendence. Neufchatel is surrounded in 
such a mauner, that troops cannot be 
marched into it except through France 
or the territories of the Swiss republic. 
Both powers, from the fear of the cho- 
Jera, as well as other reasons, are, there- 
fore, disposed to resist such a measure, 
though Prussia is bound in honour and 
in interest to persevere. 


POLAND. 

The fate of unbappy Poland is sealed ; 
Modlin and Zamosc have fallen; Prinee 
Adam Czartoryski, Skrzynecki, and 
other leaders, bave taken refuge in the 
neutral town of Cracow. Dembinski, 
Rybinski, and the last of the gallant 
Poles in arms, have crossed the Prussian 
frontier. Order reigns in Warsaw, and 
the soldiers and civilians, generals, coun- 
cillors, governors, and peasants and 
common soldiers, are returning to the 
city. Paskewitsch is endeavouring to 
conciliate the Poles ; and it is supposed 
that a constitution, modelled upon that 
arranged at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, will be guaranteed by the Em- 
peror. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
The Lady Sherbrook sailed from Lon- 


donderry in June last, with upwards of 
three hundred persons on buard, and on 
Gent, Mac. October, 1831. 
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July J}9th she struck on Mouse Island, 
near Port a Brus, east of Cape Bay, 
Newfoundland. The only persons saved 
were the captain, first mate, three men, 
one woman, and child. It is said that 
the captain, Heury Gambles, has been 
tried at Halifax, and convicted of in- 
tentionally wrecking the ship to get at 
the insurance, and sentenced to be 
hung. 


WEST INDIES. 


Destructive hurricanes, — Barbadoes 
has been the scene of a terrific visita- 
tion. On the 11th of August, a furious 
hurricane, unexampled in the history 
even of that land of the whirlwind and 
the storm, took place. St. Mary’s and 
St. Paul’s were utterly destroyed, and 
every church in the island injured. The 
government-house was unrvofed, and 
the family sought shelter in the cellar; 
the custom-bouse was blown down; the 
barracks buried in their ruins forty of 
the soldiers. Every mill was totally de- 
stroyed—every house damaged. The 
living were scarcely in sufficient num- 
ber to drag the dead from the masses of 
ruins under which they were engulphed. 
The crops were rooted up and winnowed 
by the remorseless whirlwind. There 
was no prospect for the living but a 
speedy junction with the dead. The 
shock had extended to the neighbouring 
islands, Dominica and St. Vincent’s ; 
and some damage was sustained, but 
happily not so great as to prevent the 
inhabitants from rendering some assist- 
ance to their more unfortunate brethren 
at Barbadoes. The shipping in the ports 
sustained most serious damage, and in 
some cases whole cantles of the island 
were swept away by the encroachment 
of the sea. The Iran, Arethusa, Ex- 
change, Quebec, Decagon, Mary, Kezia, 
Alliance, Antoinette, Horatio Nelson, 
Eliza, the Aix, Perseverance, Mon- 
tagu, and Barbadoes, were cast ashore ; 
other vessels suffered serious damage. 
The loss of life is said to exceed 3000 
persons! The editor of the Barbadoes 
Globe, who was amongst the survivors, 
published the melancholy news in a half 
number of tbe 15th. On the night of 
the 10th the sky indicated a tempest ; 
at midnight darkness covered the earth, 
with a thick cloud that poured down a 
deluge. At three, on the llth, the 
wind bad increased to a hurricane, which 
raged till five, under the darkest clouds, 
and amid frequent and fearful flashes of 
lightning. The wind blew from N. to 
N.E., E., N., and N.W., E., S.E., and 
S.W., where it was at six, with great 
violence. By that time no tree, no ob- 
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ject tall enough to offer resistance, was 
Jeft standing. At day-break, the tem- 
pest howling, or wailing faintly, died 
away, and gave place to the shrieks and 
groans of agony from the bereaved, the 
wounded, or the dying. The fruittul 
fields of the day before were now a de- 
sert ; females and children were lying 
in the fields; the sick uncovered, the 
healthy overcome with anguish, and suf- 
fering from exposure to such a night. 

At St. Lucia, the damage done to the 
estates, negro houses, &e. is beyond pa- 
rallel. The towns of Denery, Micerid, 
Vieux Fort, Laborie, and Soufriere, are 
heaps of ruins; and vast quantities of 
produce were swept along the coast by 
the inundating fury of the storm. 

A letter from the Captain-General of 
the province ot Cuba states, that on the 
3d of August a terrible hurricane swept 
over the province, and was mure severe 
than was ever known before. In the 
harbour seven vessels were wrecked, be- 
sides others on the coast, The town 
had suffered severely, both in churches 
and houses. Many persons had perished 
under broken fragments and trees. On 
the same day the burricane visited St. 
Jago de Cuba, and the ravages continued 
to the 16th. 

At Hayti, the hurricane commenced 
on the night of the 12th. The loss of 
lives at Aux Cayes was estimated at one 
thousand, Seven hundred bodies had 
been found after the storm had subsid- 
ed. The vessels in the harbour were all 
wrecked, and most of the crews perished. 
Only eight houses remained standing at 
Aux Cayes; and the town of Jerome 
was entirely in ruins, with the exception 
of ten or twelve houses. Many lives 
were lost; and the President narrowly 
escaped being buried under the ruins of 
his house, which was blown down. 

These dreadful visitations of Provi- 
dence appear to have been in some mea- 
sure periodical in the West Indies, al- 
though their recurrence is fortunately 
but rare. In the first volume of the 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Red- 
ney, recently published, and reviewed 
in our vol. Ct. ii. p. 224, there is an in- 
teresting but melancholy account of a 
similarly devastating storm, which took 
place on the 6th of Dec. 1780. Being 
from the pen of the gallant Admiral 
himself, who was then at Barbadoes, the 
particulars, which were forwarded to the 
Admiralty, may be wortb extracting: 

** It is impossible to describe the 
dreadful scene it has occasioned at Bar- 
badoes, and the condition of the misera- 
ble inhabitants. Nothing but ocular 
demonstration could have convinced me 
that it was possible for wind to cause 
so total a destruction of an island re- 
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markable for its numerous and well built 
habitations ; and [ am convinced that 
the violence of the wind must have pre- 
vented the inbabitants from feeling the 
earthquake which certainly attended 
the storm. Nothing but an earthquake 
could have occasioned the foundations 
of the strongest buildings to be rent; 
and so total bas been the devastation, 
that there is not one church, nor one 
house, as } am well informed, but what 
has been destroyed. The whole face of 
the country appears one entire river; 
and the most beautiful island in the 
world has the appearance of a country 
laid waste by fire and sword, and ap- 
pears to the imagination more dreadful 
than it is possible for me to find words 
to express. 

** Not one single battery in the whole 
island but what has been totally de- 
stroyed ; and such effect had the vio- 
lence of the wind and sea even upon the 
cannon, that if I was to report the great 
distanee some of them were carried from 
the batteries, few persons would give 
credit to the assertion. 

© | leave their Lordships to judge how 
much my concern must have been height- 
ened upon the report made to me of the 
loss his Majesty and the public bad sus- 
tained in the destruction of the ships of 
war, and the gallant officers and men 
belonging to them, a list of which I have 
the honuur to inclose.”’ 

The gallant Admiral, in a letter to 
Lady Rodney, dated St. Lucie, Dec. 10, 
in adverting to the storm, says: 

‘© You may easily conceive my sur- 
prise, concern, and astonishment, when 
I saw the dreadful situation of that is- 
land, and the destructive effects of the 
hurricane. The strongest buildings, and 
the whole of the houses, most of which 
were of stone, and remarkable for their 
solidity, gave way to the fury of the 
wind, and were torn up from their very 
foundations; all the forts destroyed, 
and many of the heavy cannon carried 
upwards of a hundred feet from the 
forts. Had I not been an eye-witness, 
nothing could bave induced me to have 
believed it. More than six thousand 
persons perished, and all the inhabitants 
are entirely ruined : our friend, Sir P. 
Gibbs, has suffered severely. The hur- 
ricane proved fatal to six of the ships of 
my squadron, amongst whom poor Jack 
Drummond perished on the back of the 
island of St. Lucie. Several other va- 
luable officers underwent the same fate 
in Martinique and Dominica; and the 
remainder of my squadron, which [ left 
with Commodore Hotham, are useless, 
having lost all their masts, and no stores 
here to replace them.” 
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DOMESTIC 


The following is an abstract of the net 
produce of the revenue of Great Britain, in 
the years ended 10th Oct. 1830, and 10th 
Oct. 1831: 








1830. 1831. 
Customs. ...£16,425,742 £15,577,687 
Excise. ....+ «16,933,577 14,896,521 
Stamps.....-+ 6,578,181 6,484,580 
Post Office.... 1,349,006 1,393,011 
Taxes. ...++++ 4,968,450 4,945,110 
Miscellaneous.. 553,633 439,479 

£46,808,589 43,736,388 





Decrease on the year ....+, «-£3,072,201 


The New Game Bill takes effect on the 
first of November. By this Act, the pos- 
session of game by dealers is declared to be 
illegal after ten days from the expiration of 
the season; and by other persons, after 
forty days :—penalty 11. for every head of 
game. Where the landlord, &c. has the 
right, to the exclusion of the occupier, the 
latter is liable to a penalty for killing game. 
Appointments of game-keepers to be regis- 
tered by the Clerk of the Peace. Certifi- 
cated persons may sell game to licensed dea- 
lers, except game-keepers, who are prohi- 
bited. Dealers in game are to be licensed 
by magistrates on payment of 27. and to put 
upa board. Inn-keepers, and persons con- 
nected, in any way, with public carriages, 
not eligible. Penalty for killing, without 
certificate, 51.; for buying, except from 
licensed dealers, 5/.; for buying from uncer- 
tificated persons, 10d. As game will now 
become aun article of legal sale, persons tres- 
passing in search of game will be liable, in 
all cases, toa penalty of 2i.; and provided 
five persons are in company, the penalty to 
be 5/. each ; the complaint to come from the 
tenant, and not from the Lord of the Manor. 
Trespassers refusing to give their names, to 
forfeit 5/.; must be brought before a Jus- 
tice within twelve hours after apprehension. 
Persons offending, and convicted in 40s. 
penalty, if the fine be not paid, to be im- 
prisoned two months; if the penalty be 5/., 
three months’ imprisonment on failure of 
payment. 

The Cholera Morlus having for some 
time gradually advanced from the north of 
Europe, and at length manifested itself at 
Hamburgh, the British government have 
adopted the most rigorous measures for pre- 
venting the introduction of this fatal dis- 
ease into this country. The Gazette of the 
2ist Oct. contained an order in Council for 
the publication, circulation, and application 
of the rules and regulations proposed hy the 
Board of Health as precautions against the 
spreading of the Cholera. The external 
precaution of a rigorous quarantine has been 
effectually enforced. ‘The next guard will 
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be found in the earnest endeavour of every 
person on the coast to prevent smuggling. 
A single boat, a single person, a cask of spi- 
rits, a roll of tobacco, a packet of silk, or 
a chest of tea, might introduce a malady 
under which the whole country might suffer. 
The establishment of a board of health in 
every town to correspond with the Board in 
London, and to consist of magistrates, clergy, 
and two or three of the faculty of medi- 
cine; large towns to be divided into dis- 
tricts, with committees of inspection to 
report to the Board of Health; establish- 
ments of one or more houses in town as 
receptacles in case of danger, the immediate 
application of medical means, the suspen- 
sion over the door of any suspected house, 
of the word ** Caution,” aud where the dis- 
ease exists, of the word ** Sick;” and the 
cutting off of all communication with such 
houses, to be followed wisely and firmly. 
Cleanliness and free ventilation are essential. 
The immediate burning of old rags, paper, 
cordage, clothes, hangings, &c. Copious 
use of soap and water to furniture, clothes, 
and person. Chloride of lime and water to 
drains and sinks, &c.; hot lime wash to the 
walls and roofs ; and every particle of filth 
to be carefully removed. The dead, if such 
there should unhappily be, to be buried near 
the hospital: nurses aud attendants to be 
kept separate from the community; persons 
in whose house the disease breaks out, or 
is suspected, are to inform the Board. Com- 
munication with infected towns, houses, or 
persons, to be cut off for twenty days on 
the slightest suspicion. 

The rejection of the Reform Bill has 
caused some partial disturbances in the 
country. At Derby, a mob on the Saturday 
and Sunday of the 8th and 9th, committed 
several outrages, attacked the City gaol, set 
the prisoners at liberty, and then proceeded 
to the County Gaol, where they were resisted 
and foiled in the attempt, and on Monday 
evening quiet was restored; but not before 
several lives were lost and many persons 
wounded. One young man, son of Mr. 
Haden, surgeon, was killed by the mob. At 
Nottingham the Castle, which belongs to the 
Duke of Newcastle, was burnt down; Col- 
wick Hall, the seat of John Musters, Esq. 
was broken into, the furniture destroyed (in- 
cluding several valuable pictures, particularly 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s whole-length of Mrs. 
M.), and the house set on fire, which however 
was soon extinguished. A factory at Bees- 
ton, belonging to Mr. Lowe, was burnt down. 
The House of Correction was attacked, but 
the 15th Hussars arriving, the mob dis- 
persed ; fifteen of them were made prisoners. 
Some trifling disturbances also took place 
at Loughborough.—Meetings have been 
held in every portion of the kingdom ex- 
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pressive of loyalty to the King. The Ga- 
zette of the 21st instant contained an enu- 
meration of, at least, 1000 addresses. 

Oct. 12. This evening a hurricane passed 
over a considerable portion of the Park of 
Thorndon Hall, the seat of Lord Petre, near 
Brentwood in Essex. It traversed the park 
in a varying sweep of about 150 yards 
breadth. Ina circle of nearly forty yards 
diameter, whole trunks, huge limbs and 
branches, with immense masses of earth, lay 
on the ground in wild confusion, mingled in 
such a manner, that it was impossible to 
count the number of trees destroyed. Lofty 
oaks were struck near their summits, and 
immense portions of their upper limbs and 
branches torn down, Ina magnificent plan- 
tation of firs, several have been struck down 
or torn up; some of them being from 70 
to 80 feet in length. 


—-—@—- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Oct.17. Whilst the laws for regulating 
the British drama prohibit its adoption at the 
minor theatres, the Royal theatres, where 
alone it ought to exist, are repudiating it, — 
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and the brute creation is called into action to 
supersede the legitimate drama, which now 
can find refuge alone where the law interdicts 
it. An oriental spectacle, entitled, Hyder 
Ali, or the Lions of Mysore, was this evening 
produced, in which the principal actors were 
the habitants of the menagerie at Paris, 
and M. Martin, their keeper, the hero of the 
drama. The animals that figured on the 
stage were two elephants, a lion and lioness, 
a llama, a tiger, a pelican, a few monkeys, 
&e. The plot consisted chiefly of M. Mar- 
tin's poking a stick through the gratings of 
a cage, and enraging the lion, or the tiger, 
which was called a terrific combat! The 
whole affair was truly unworthy of the ob- 
jects for which the legitimate drama was 
founded. The scenery, however, was of the 
most splendid character, and the exhibition is 
likely to realize good profits to the manager. 





Covent Garben. 

Oct.19. A farce called, 4 Genius Wanted, 
or the Left Wing, was brought forward, which 
afforded much amusement, and was an excel- 
lent medium for Miss Poole’s amusing versa- 
tility of acting. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazetrTe Promotions. 

July 22. To be Majors in the Army: 
Capts. Francis Barrallier, 73d foot; George 
Young, 60th foot; Geo. Stewart, 67th foot. 

Aug. 15. East Middlesex Militia : George 
Hilliard, esq. to be First Major ; the Hon. 
H. C. Devereux, Second Major. 

Sept. 8. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. F. C. 
Cavendish to be Equerry Extraordinary to 
his Majesty. 

Sept. 10. Berwickshire Militia : 
Swinton, esq. to be Major. 

Sept. 13. Royal Westminster Militia: 
Richard Hunt, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Knighted : Major-Gen. Lewis Grant, 
Governor of Trinidad, K.C.H.; Colonel 
Baron Tuyll, K.C.H.; Colonel Thomas 
Downman, of Royal Horse Artillery, Aide- 
de-Camp to the King, C.B. and K.C.H. ; 
and Lieut.-Col. Jaines Maxwell Wallace, 
5th Dragoon Guards, K.C.H. 

Sept. 21. Knighted : Major-Gen. George 
Bulteel Fisher, Commandant of Woolwich. 

Sept. 23, Thomas Colley Gratton, esq. 
to be a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber in 
Ordinary. 

Sept. 24. John Ward, of Brownsover- 
hall, co. Warw. and Guilsborough, co. North- 
ampton, esq. and Theodosia de Malsburgh 
his wife, the sole surviving child of Sir Eger- 
ton Leigh, Bart. deceased, by Theodosia, 
only dau. of Sir Edw. Boughton, Bart. to 
use the surnames of Boughton and Leigh 
after that of Ward.—William Snow, of the 
Strand, and of Ashurst, Surrey, esq. in 


John 


compliance with the will of Andrew Strahan, 
esq. (see p. 274), to use the surname of 
Strahan only, and bear the arms of Strahan 
quarterly, in the first quarter. 

Sept. 26. To be Companions of the Bath : 
Capts. Richard Curry, the Hon, Fred. P. 
Irby, Dan. Woodriff, Jas. Sanders, the Hon. 
Geo. Elliot, Hugh Pigot, S. P. Humphreys, 
John Tower, Wm. Hennah, Wm. P, Cum- 
by, the Hon. Joceline Percy, And. King ; 
Colonels Richard Payne, Charles Nicol, 
Henry King, Frederick Rennell Thackeray, 
J. B. Savage, J. F. Birch, Henry Phillott, 
Robert M‘Cleverty, W. H. Knight Erskine, 
the Hon, Lincoln Stanhope, John Grey, 
Sir Henry Watson, Knt., Charles Ashe 
a’Court, C. W. Pasley, John Gillies, H. C, 
E. Vernon Graham, Sir R. J. Harvey, Ro- 
bert Waller, Alex. Thomson, John Duffy, 
Jacob Tonson, William Alexander Gordon, 
Lord George W. Russell, James Fergusson, 
Andrew Creagh, Robert Pym, Archibald 
Campbell ;—Lieut.-Colonels Richard Gub- 
hins, T. H. Blair, Robert Lisle, Wm. G. 
Power, Wim. Balvaird, John Macdonald, 
Edw. Fanshawe, Wm. Cardon Seton, Elias 
Lawrence, Wm. C. E. Holloway, R. Eng. 
C. S. Campbell, George Turner, T. A. 
Brandreth, Patrick Campbell, James Bogle, 
John Michell, E.C. Whinyates ;—Majors 
Sir J. S. Lillie, Knt.; T. A. Parke, R.M.; 
and H. R. Gore. 

The following Officers in the service of 
the East India Company, to be Kaights 
Commanders of the Bath : Major.Generals 
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Alex. Knox, John W. Adams, Henry Wors- 
ley, Hopetoun S. Scott, Robert Scot, and 
Andrew M‘Dowall. 

The following Officers in the same service 
to be Companions of the Bath: Colonels 
John Rose, Gervase Pennington, James D. 
Greenhill, John Doveton, F. H. Pierce, 
Robert Pitman, Hastings M. Kelly, John 
Mayne, W. C. Faithfull ;— Lieut -Colonels 
Francis W, Wilson, Alex. Lindsay, Henry 
‘y, Roberts, James Caulfield, Richard Tic- 
kell, Chas. Fitzgerald, Sam. Hughes, Robt. 
Smith ;—Majors Alex. Manson, J. N. Jack- 
son, and Archibald Irvine. : 

Sept. 27. 95th Foot, Lieut.-Col. James 
Campbell to be Lieut.-Colonel.-——2d West 
India Regt. Lieut.-Col. Alex. H. Pattison 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. Unattached : Ma- 
jor Manly Dixon, from 90th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

The 38th Foot permitted to bear on its 
colours and appointments ‘* Busaco,”’ ‘* Ba- 
dajoz,” ‘* Vittoria,” and ** Nive.” The 
s9th Regt. to retain on its colours the word 
*¢ Niagara,” which was granted to the late 
2d battalion. 

Charles “Archer Houblon, of Welford, 
Berks, esq. second son of late John Archer 
Houblon, esq. (son and heir of Jacob Houb- 
lon, esq. by Susannah, only dau. and heir of 
John Archer, of Coopersale-house, Essex ; 
son and heir of Wm. Eyre, esq. who as- 
sumed the name of Archer on inheriting the 
estate of Coopersale), in compliance with 
the will of his great-grandfather John Ar- 
cher, esq. to use the name of Eyre only. 

Sept, 28. Knighted : Col. Richard Arm- 
strong, Lieut.-Col. of 26th Foot, C.B. and 
K.T.S. ; Major-Gen. Geo. Pownoll Adams, 
K.C.H. 

Oct. 1. Dame Charlotte-Georgiana, wi- 
dow of Sir Richard Bedingfeld, Bart. and 
sister of George-William Baron Stafford, to 
have the same precedence as if her late fa- 
ther, Sir William Jerningham, Bart. bad 
been summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Stafford. 

George Yeldham Ricketts, of Tapton- 
house, Derby, esq. in compliance with the 
will of Isaac Wilkinson, late of Tapten- 
house, esq. to take the name and arms of 
Wilkinson only. 

Oct. 6. Lord Lilford to be a Lord of his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber, vice the Earl of 
Waldegrave, resigned. 

Oct.7. To be extra Knights of St. Pa- 
trick : Arthur Marquess of Downshire, 
Ulick-John Marquess of Clanricarde, Fran- 
cis- William Earl of Charlemont, and Fran- 
cis-James Earl of Landaff. 

Oct.12. Knighted: Charles Bell, esq. 
F.R.S., K.H.; John Fred. Wm. Herschel, 
of Slough, Bucks, esq. M.A., F.R.S., and 
K.H.; Nicholas Harris Nicolas, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, K.H.; 
George Head, esq. Deputy Knight-Marshal 
of his Majesty’s Household. 
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Oct. 16. Knighted: John Hollams, esq. 
Mayor of Deal; Colonel Archibald; Mac- 
laine, C.B., K.C.S. 

Oct. 18. 98th Foot, Capt. A. C. Gregory 
to be Major. 

Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 
Dorsetshire.—Lord Ashley. 

Drogheda.—T. Wallace, esq. 
Flint.—H. Glynne, esq. 
Forfarshire.—Hon. D. Ogilvie. 
Higham Ferrers.—Hon. J. Brabazon. 
Louth (co.)—Sir P. Beliew, Bart. 
Malton.—Cha. Chr. Pepys, esq. 
Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen. 
Poole.—Sir J. Byng, Bart. 

Wexford (co.)—R. S. Carew, esq. 





EcciesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
R. Whately, D.D. Abp. of Dublin. 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. E. Knox, Bp. of Killaloe. 
Hon. and Rev. R. Plunket, Dean of Down. 
Rev. T. Gaisford, Dean of Christ Ch. Oxford. 
Kev. Sam. Smith, D.D. Preb. of Durham. 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Preb. of St. Paul’s. 
Rev. E. Cory, Canon in Peterborough Cath, 
Rev. A. Hamilton, Canon in Lichfield Cath. 
Rev. A. Brigstocke, Preb. of Brecon. 
Rev. S. H. Alderson, Buckden V. Hants. 
Rev. J. Badeley, Halesworth V. Suffolk. 
Rev. F Calvert, Chelsworth R. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. G. Cantley, Earsham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. S. Cobbold, Woolpit R. Suffolk. 
Rev. L. Davies, Pontfaen R. Wales. 
Rev. J. F. Day, Risales V. Bedfordsh. 
Rev. J. H. Fisher, Kirkby LonsdaleV.Westm. 
Rev. F. Ford, Church Lawton R. Cheshire. 
Rev. W. Gee, West Buckland R. Devon. 
Rev. P. George, St.Margaret’s P,C. Durham. 
Rev. T. Halsted, Little Broadley R. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. W. Hughes, St. Clement’s R. Oxford. 
Rev. T. G. Kidd, Bedingham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. N. G. Jeston, Marston Sicca R. co. 
Gloucester. 
Rev. D. Morton, Harleston R. co. Northamp. 
Rev. G, Oliver, Scopwick V. co. Linc. 
Rev. E. Pattison, Gedding R. Suffolk. 
Rev. S. Paynter, Stoke R. Surrey, 
Rev. G. Pickering, Arksey V. co. York. 
Rev. T. W. Salmon, Woodbridge P. C. Suff. 
Rev. W. Sharpe, Pattiswick P. C. Essex. 
Rev. J. H. Sparke, Gunthorpe R. Norfolk. 
Rev. H. F. Tollemache, Harrington R. co. 
Northampton. 
Rev. J. W. Tomlinson, Stoke R. co. Stafford. 
Rev. J. Tyson, Mervington V. Durham. 
Rev. R. Vernon, Grafton Flyford R. Worces. 
Rev. J. West, Winchelsea R. Sussex. 
Rev. D. A. Williams, Leangaddock V. Wales. 
Rev. H. Williams, Llanarth V. co. Monm. 
Rev. J.C. Winter, Donington-on-Baine R, 
co. Lincoln. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. E. F. Arney, to Vise. Falkland. 
Rey. G. Bland, to Bp. of Chichester. 
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Rev. J. Jones, to Bp. of Bangor. 
Rev. J. Jones, to Lord Dinorben. 
Rev. E. Stanley, to Lord Dover. 
Rev, J. W. Trevor, to Bp. of Bangor. 


Preferments,—Births.— Marriages. 





[Oct. 


Civit PreFERMENT. 


Rev. W. P. Powell, Master of Evesham 
School, co. Worcester. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 22. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife 
of Col. Hull, Wimbledon, a son. 24. At 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, the wife of 
the Rev. A. Ollivant, the Vice-Principal, a 
dau. The wife uf the Rev. J. R. Major, 
head-master of King’s College school, Lon- 
don, a dau. 

Lately. At Maunsell House, Somerset, 
the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Slade, a 
son. At Hyde-park-corner, the lady of 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. a son. In 
London, Lady Georgiana Ryder, a dau. 
The Right Hon. Lady Byron, a son. 

Oct. 2. At Sidmouth, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Slessor, a son. 3. At Dolraddyn 
Hall, N.W., the wife of Capt. E. Groves, 
E.1.C. a dau. 9. At Shoulden House, 
Deal, the wife of Capt. J. Webster, a dau. 
—11. At Broomhall, the Countess of 
Elgin, a dau. 13. At the Rectory, 
Nuneham Courtenay, Mrs. Baker, a dau. 
14. At the Vicarage, Warminster, the 
wife of the Rev, Wm. Dalby, a dau. At 
Kneller Hall, Whitton, the wife of C. Cal- 
vert, esq. M.P. for Southwark, a dau. 
17. In Devonshire, the lady of Sir R. Lopez, 
Bart. M.P. a son. 



































MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 5. At Bristol, K. H. Doolan, esq. 
second son of Lieut.-Col. Doolan, to Mary, 
dau, of the late Geo. Leigh, esq. of Pugley 
House, Devonshire. 8. At Reading, J. 
S. Aldersey, esq. of Bedford-sq. to Henrietta 
Alicia, second dau. of the late Col. T, Haw- 
kins. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
J. Barlow Hoy, esq. of Midanbury, South- 
ampton, to Marian D’Oyley, only dau. and 
heiress of the late Sheardman Bird, esq. of 
Harold’s Park, Essex. At Highworth, 
Wilts, the Rev. F. Robinson, Rector of 
Staughton Parva, Bedfordshire, to Sophia 
Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. Rowden, 
Vicar of Highworth 11. At Little Stuke- 
ley, Huntingdonshire, the Rev. H. Alford, 
Rector of Ampton, Suffolk, to Susan, eldest 
dau. of the late John Barber, esq. 12, 
At Mary-la-bonne church, Capt. J. Graham, 
75th Reg. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Graham, to Anna Maria, dau. of James Ma- 
son, esq. Regent’s- park. 13. At St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, J. Fairlie, esq. to 
Miss Home Purves, dau.-in-law to the Right 
Hon. the Speaker. At Trinity-church, 
Mary-la-bonne, Geo. Delmar, esq. of Nor- 
folk-street, to Harriet, dau. of the late R. 
Morris, esq. M.P. 14. At Llanbadarn, 
the Rev. Llewelyn Lewellen, Principal of 
St. David’s College, to Caroline, third dau. of 


























Geo. Smith, esq. of Plumptre House, Not- 
tingham. 15. At St. George’s Church, 
the Rev. H. Wm. Buckley, grandson of John 
Earl Delawarr, to Charlotte- Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir John Lowther John- 
stone, Bart. At Bishopthorpe, C, J. 
Hawkins, esq. to Anne, niece of the Rev. 
W. H. Dixon, Vicar of Bishopthorpe. 
16. At St. Marychurch, Devon, J. B. Arun- 
del, esq. only son of Sir John Arundel, to 
Georgiana, third dau. of Mrs. Whitehead, 
of Babbicombe. 17. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Edw. Godfrey, esq. to the 
Rt. Hon. Susan-Eliz. Countess Dowager of 
Morton. 19. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, W. H. Hollis, esq. Capt. 57th regt. 
to Helena, dau. of Tho. Cadell, esq. Upper 
Charlotte-street. 20. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Hon. Aug. Villiers, 
second son of the Earl and Countess of Jer- 
sey, to the Hon. Miss Elphinstone, only 
dau. of Viscountess Keith. At Great 
Milton, the Rev. W. May Ellis to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. J. C. Townsend, 
Rector of Ickford, Bucks. 22. The 
Rev. T. S. Hodges, Rector of Little Wal- 
tham, Essex, to Mary, dau. of J. Coggan, 
esq. of Gloucester- place At Stroud, the 
Rev. J. P. Griffith to Mary, third dau. of 
Wn. Stanton, esq. of Thrupp House, Glou- 
cestershire. At Morcott, Rutland, the 
Rev. J. J. Serocold, to Ann, dau. of the 
late Rev. H. Hunt, Rector of Wakerley. 
At Horning, Norfolk, Rob. Ramsome, 
esq. of Potter Heigham, to Mary-Agnes, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Carver, Vicar of 
Horning. At Melcomhe Regis, the Rev. 
Evan Davies, Vicar of All Saints, Dorches- 
ter, to Harriet, dau. of W. Oakley, esq¢.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, G. F. 
Russell, esq. to Louisa-Margaret, dau. of F. 
Hodgkinson, LL.D. Vice-Provost of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin.——27. At Quainton, 
Bucks, Rich. Beamish, esq. of Sans Souci, 
Cork, to Theodosia-Maty Heise, of Dodder- 
shall Park, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Aug. Heise. 28. The Rev. J.C. 
Badeley, of Halesworth, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm.Roycatt, of Great 
Ormsby, Norfolk ———30. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. J. Jebb, eldest son of 
Mr. Justice Jebb, to Frauces Emma, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Rich. Bourke. Mr. Serjeant 
Coulburn, to the Hon. Cath. Montagu, sis- 
ter of Lord Rokeby. 

Oct. 1. Vise. Encombe, grandson to the 
Earl of Eldon, to the Hon. Louisa Dun- 
combe, second daughter of Lord Feversham. 
At Ramsgate, John Owen, esq. of the 
Colonial Audit Office, to Sarah, dau. of the 
late Edw. Riley, esq. of Hamstall Ridware. 
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Tue ArcusisHop or DuBLIN. 

Aug. 18. At Redesdale House, near 
Stillorgan, aged 66, the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Magee, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin, 
Bishop of Glandelagh, and Primate of 
Ireland; Chancellor of the iilustrious 
Order of St. Patrick, Visitor of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and M.R.I.A, 

This prelate was unquestionably one 
of the most illustrious divines in Europe, 
and by his union of the most exact and 
profound learning, with a right and 
powerful judgment, reminds us at once 
of the characters of Horsley and War- 
burton. Dr. Magee was in early life a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
like most of the eminent scholars of the 
jast hundred years, who have issued 
from that University, owes nothing to 
the advantages of fortune or family, but 
every thing (under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence) to his own talents and industry, 
encouraged and fostered by the generous 
aid of that collegiate body. He was the 
son of parents very bumble in life, and 
was a servitor in the University of which 
he was afterwards the distinguished or- 
nament. He was for some time Assistant 
Professor of Oriental Tongues; about 
1806 be became a Senior Fellow, and 
Professor of Mathematics. Minutely ac- 
quainted with every branch of that ab- 
struse science, be selected for the use of 
the candidates for fellowships a course 
both concise and elementary, observing, 
that, on account of the extent and diver- 
sity of their studies, relative merit could 
not otherwise be ascertained during the 
limited period allotted to a viva voce 
examination. The fellowship was usu- 
ally decided during the two hours that 
he acted as examiner: since his time 
the course bas been much and for otber 
purposes usefully extended ; but mathe- 
matics have ceased to be decisive as a 
test for determining a fellowship. 

It was, however, to his splendid ser- 
vices in the cause of religion that Dr. 
Magee was indebted for his promotion. 
His celebrated * Discourses on the Scrip- 
tural Doctrines of the Atonement and 
Sacrifice,” were first published in 1801, 
in two volumes 8vo. and were dedicated 
to the present Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. The work consists of two ser- 
mons, with notes; and it obtained a 
degree of popularity on its first publi- 
cation, which bas never been exceeded 
by any theological production of modern 
times. Its object was to arrest the fur- 
ther spreading of the Unitarian heresy, 


and particularly to expose that qualifi- 
eation of the opinions of Arius, by which 
Socinus and his modern followers have 
endeavoured to conciliate the conscience 
and judgment of honest minds. The 
style is peculiarly striking; and the 
notes are somewhat in the style of ** The 
Pursuits of Literature”? They are lively, 
terse, and elegant, at once appealing to 
the imagination and the understanding. 

In consequence of the great and me- 
rited reputation which followed the pub- 
lication of this book, Dr. Magee was 
advanced, in 1813, to the Deanery of 
Cork. In 1819 he was consecrated Bi- 
shop of Raphoe, and in 1822 was trans- 
lated to the See of Dublin, by the late 
Lord Liverpool. 

Dr. Magee’s other publications con- 
sist of, a Thanksgiving Sermon on the 
Delivery of this Kingdom from Inva- 
sion, 1797 (see our vol. LXviI. p. 409) 3 
a Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
the Earl of Clare, 1802; a Memoir of 
Thomas Percival, M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 
printed in our vol. Lxxiv. pp. 1067, 1162. 

As with the late Bishop of Derry (and 
even more than him), the character of 
Dr. Magee was a constant mark of at- 
tack with the discontented in Ireland. 
So long as those unfounded charges 
were confined to pamphlets, newspapers, 
and handbills, no notice was taken of 
them ; but when, in 1824, the subject 
was brought before Parliament, in the 
shape of a petition from certain indivi- 
duals, in which the conduct of his Grace, 
in relation to burials, was most unjustly 
complained of, the Archbishop (who was 
not then in his turn of attendance in 
Parliament) requested the Bishop of Li- 
merick, Dr. Jebb, to lay the contents of 
a letter before the House, stating that 
the charges made against him were ut- 
terly witbout fuundation. Having per- 
formed this duty, Bishop Jebb proceeded 
to comment on the letter, and the bigh 
character which the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin preserved both in public and private 
life. ‘ He had himself seen in the 
streets of Dublin the most libellous pla- 
cards posted in different parts of that 
city, and had had handbills and pamph- 
lets thrust into his hands in the course 
of his walks, and even at the very gate 
of the University, which contained the 
most gross falsehoods ; one pampblet in 
particular, which pretended to give a 
life of his Grace, was a most vile and 
libellous publication, It was known to 
every one that had the pleasure of being 
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acquainted with his Grace, that from his 
earliest years his conduct in private life 
had kept pace with his superior profes- 
sional abilities; as a son, he bad shewn 
the tenderest attachment to his parents ; 
as a brother, he was the kindest of 
friends; and as a friend, his attach- 
ment was unchangeable. As a contro- 
versial writer, one of the profoundest 
of the age, his Grace was entirely free 
from that odium theologicum which had 
been so invidiously charged on ecclesi- 
astical writers in general; for in all 
controversies he was an open and a ge- 
nerous adversary.”” 

Dr. Magee was, during his entire life, 
the uncompromising upholder of Chris- 
tianity, whether assailed by the Unita- 
rian or the Papist. With an accuracy 
of anticipation rarely exemplified, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that Catholic eman- 
cipation would place at the beck of the 
minister a consolidated faction, ready to 
pledge themselves to the support of any 
political measure, provided he would 
succumb to their dictation with respect 
to the government of Ireland—a princi- 
ple which he said would terminate in the 
destruction of the Established Church, 
and a separation from British connexion. 

His Grace suffered on the 2d of Au- 
gust a recurrence of one of those para- 
lytic affections to which he had occa- 
sionally been subject for the last year 
and a half. His strict seclusion from 
public observation rendered an unfound- 
ed report prevalent that he laboured 
under a mental malady. His enemies 
have exulted, that his powerful mind 
was reduced in the close of his life to a 
state of feebleness and childisbness! and 
have stigmatised the lowness of his 
birth! The true Radical has no objec- 
tion, with all his love of the lower or- 
ders, to abuse his enemies fur being low- 
born. So little was Archbishop Magee 
ashamed of his low descent, that in the 
days of his prosperity be took a house 
for his aged father next to his own, 
-where all his frierds saw him. It is also 
false that he owed his rise to Lord Plun- 

‘ ket, though they were friends. He owed 
his elevation to his own great talents. 
He was not without his faults, for be 
was irritable and impetuous; but he was 
a dutiful son, a warm unfailing friend, 
and a man of extraordinary powers and 
acquirements, 

His Grace’s funeral took place at 
Rathfarnam Church, near Dublin, on 
the 20th of August. According to his 
directions, it was strictly private, and 
was only attended by the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s family, the Hon. Mr. Pomeroy, 
the Messrs. Stack, Dr. Lendrick, Mr. 
Nicholls, and the persons immediately 
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connected with the archiepiscopal esta- 
blishment. 

Archbishop Magee has left three sons 
in the church, the Rev. Thomas P. 
Magee, D.C.L. Archdeacon of Dublin, 
and Rector of the Union of Wicklow ; 
the Rev. John Magee, M.A.; and the 
Rev. William Magee, Treasurer of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 


Ear or Norbury. 


July 27. At Dublin, aged 85, the 
Right Hon. John Toler, Earl of Norbury, 
Viscount Glandine, and Baron Norbury, 
of Ballyorenode, co. Tipperary, a Privy 
Councillor for Ireland, and late Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
in that Kingdom. 

The family of Toler, originally from 
Norfolk, was established in Ireland by a 
serjeant in Cromwell’s army, and was 
distinguished for its attachment to the 
cause of King William in 1688. The 
late Chief Justice was born Dec. 3, 1745, 
the second son of Daniel Toler, of Beech- 
wood, co, Tipperary, esq. by Letitia, 
daughter of Thomas Otway, of Castle 
Otway, esq. He was called to the Bar 
in Michaelmas term 1770; and in 1776 
was first returned to the Irish House of 
Commons as one of the members for 
Tralee. In 1781 he was appointed a 
King’s Counsel ; and in 1784 we find 
him Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
at Kilmainbam. lu the latter year he 
was elected one of the representatives 
of the borough of Philipstown, in the 
King’s County; his elder brother, Da- 
niel Toler, esq. who died in 1796, then 
being chosen one of the county mem- 
bers for Tipperary. He was at this pe- 
riod a very useful orator on the part of 
the Government; nor was his personal 
prowess unacceptable. A violent speech, 
containing threats towards Mr. Pon- 
sonby, is recorded in the Debates of the 
Itish House of Commons, in Feb. 1797; 
and he challenged the notorious Napper 
Tandy, who declined the encounter. In 
1789 he was appointed Solicitor-general 
of Ireland; and at the general election 
of 1790 he was chosen M.P. for New- 
borough, co. Wexford. On the 7th of 
November, 1797, his wife was created a 
Peeress of Ireland, by the title of Ba- 
roness Norwood, of Knockalton, co. 
Tipperary. Mr. Toler was appointed 
Attorney-general of Ireland, July 16, 
1798; and sworn of the Privy Council 
on the 2d of August. He was during 
that year actively engaged in the prose- 
cution of the Irish rebels. He was ad- 
vanced to be Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, Dec. 20, 1800; and 
on the 29th of the same month was 
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created Lord Norbury. He retained the 
Chief Justiceship until 1827, when on 
his retirement he was rewarded with a 
pension of 30462., and advanced to the 
titles of Viscount Glandine and Earl of 
Norbury, with remainder to bis second 
son. 

As the recollections of the civil com- 
motions in which he had played so re- 
markable a part, began to subside, Lord 
Norbury was chiefly known from his re- 
putation for wit and drollery. ‘* Lord 
‘Norbury’s last joke” has been an ordi- 
nary title to a witticism in the news- 
papers; it is hardly necessary to add, 
that much was attributed to him which 
did not belong to bim; and many a dealer 
in illegitimate puns, who was ashamed 
of owning bis own productions, laid his 
spurious offspring at his Lordship’s door. 
It is, however, matter of history, that 
the Court of Common Pleas of Dub- 
lin was frequently thronged with idlers, 
attracted by the amusement which was 
to be found in the humourous conduct 
of its proceedings. The spirit of the 
Judge naturally extended itself to the 
Counsel; his principal auxiliaries were 
Messrs. Grady, Wallace, O’Connell, and 
Gould, who played against each other, 
and occasionally involved the Court in 
such a general clamour, that it was dif- 
ficult to determine, whether the excla- 
mations of the parties, the protestations 
of the witnesses, the cries of the coun- 
sel, the laughter of the audience, or the 
stentorian voice of the Chief Justice, the 
most predominated. At length, however, 
his Lordship’s superiority of lungs pre- 
vailed; and like Zolus in his cavern (of 
whom, with bis puffed cheeks and in- 
flamed visage, he would have furnished 
a painter with a model), he shouted bis 
stormy subjects into peace, These scenes 
repeatedly occurred during a trial, until 
at last both parties had closed, and a 
new exhibition took place, on bis Lord- 
ship’s delivering his charge. It was 
thought that he had an babitual leaning 
to the side of the plaintiff; but be usually 
began by pronouncing bigh encomiums 
on the opposite party. For this the au- 
dience were well prepared ; and accord- 
ingly, after he bad stated that the de- 
fendant was one of the most honourable 
men alive, and that he knew his father, 
and loved him,—he suddenly came with 
a singular emphasis, which be accompa- 
nied witb a strange sbake of his wig, 
to the fatal ** but,” which made the au- 
dience, who were in expectation of it, 
burst into a fit of laughter. He then 
proceeded to enter more deeply, as he 
said, intu the ease, and flinging bis ju- 
dicial robe balf aside, and sometimes 

Gent. Mac. Ocloter, 1831. 
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casting off his wig, started from his seat, 
and threw off a wild harangue, in which 
but little law, method, or argument, 
could be discovered, amidst the anec- 
dotes connected with the history of his 
early life, jests from Joe Miller, and 
others of his own, and sarcastic allu- 
sions to any of the counsel who had en- 
deavoured to check him during the 
trial, He was exceedingly fond of quo- 
tations from Milton and Shakspeare, 
which, however out of place, were very 
well delivered, and evinced an excellent 
enunciation, 

in the year 1826, when his Lordship 
was past the age of eighty, bis incom- 
petency was allézed in the House of 
Commons, but denied by Mr. Goulburn 
and Mr, Peel. In the following year the 
charge was repeated in a petition from 
Mr. O'Connell; Mr. Scarlett presented 
it, but did not make any motion, in 
consequence of an assurance from Mr. 
Peel, that the subject would be consi- 
dered by government. Mr.Goulburn in 
consequence called on Lord Norbury ; 
and after a month, which was given his 
Lordship to consult with his friends, 
was told that Lord Combermere was his 
particular friend, and that he bad written 
to him at Calcutta. Mr. Goulburn, find- 
ing the matter was so procrastinated, 
and being conscious that Lord Norbury 
was as well qualified as he had ever 
been, was at a loss how to proceed. But, 
on Mr. Canning soon after taking the 
reins of government, Lord Norbury, feel- 
ing that under the new system he could 
not rely so entirely on the support of 
Ministers, wisely came to terms, and 
having stipulated for an Earldom, re- 
signed in favour of Lord Plunket. 

During a long enjoyment of lucrative 
offices, and in the practice of strict eco- 
nomy, Lord Norbury accumulated a 
large fortune. At the same time he was 
an excellent landlord, and a gentle and 
forbearing master. In his deportment 
towards the Bar he was undeviatingly 
polite; and in private society he was a 
most agreeable, although a very gro- 
His literary studies 
stopped short of the present century. 
He was always a remarkably good horse- 
man, and to his latter years appeared 
well mounted in the streets. When he 
rode to Court, as he did every day while 
a Judge, he exhibited, for his time of 
life, great alacrity and spirit; and as he 
passed Mr. Joy, whom he looked upon 
as his probable successor, putting spurs 
to his horse, be cantered rapidly along. 

The Earl of Norbury married, June 2, 
1778, Grace, daughter of HectorGraham, 
esq. Secondary of the Irish Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, by Grace Maxwell, niece to 
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John Lord Farnham. By this lady, who 
was created Baroness Norwood in 1797, 
and died July 21, 1822, his Lordship bad 
two sons and two daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Daniel Lord Norwood, who 
succeeded his mother in that title in 
1822, and bas now succeeded to bis fa- 
ther’s barony ; 2. the Right Hon. Hector- 
John, now Earl of Norbury and Viscount 
Glandine, having succeeded to those ti- 
tles in virtue of the special remainder 
before mentioned ; he married Jan. 1, 
1808, Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of William Brabazon, esq. and 
niece to Sir Anthony Brabazon, of New- 
port. co. Mayo, Bart. and has one child, 
a daughter, so that neither brother has 
an heir apparent; 3. Isabella; and 4. 
Letitia, who in 1813 became the second 
wife of William Browne, of Browne’s 
Hill, co. Carlow, esq. brother-in-law, by 
his first marriage, to the Earl of Mayo. 

The will of Lord Norbury has been 
proved, and his personal property sworn 
under 138,000/. 


Tue Bisnop or WORCESTER. 

Sept. 5. In his Palace at Worcester, 
aged 77, the Right Rev. Folliott Herbert 
Walker Cornewall, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, 

Dr. Cornewall was a man of ancient 
family and good paternal estate, being 
the representative of the. Cornewalls of 
Delbury, near Ludlow, a branch of the 
ancient titular Barons of Burford in 
Shropshire, who derived their descent 
from a natural son of Richard Earl of 
Cornwall (and King of the Romans), the 
younger son of King John. The Bishop 
succeeded to the estate of Deibury on the 
death of his brother, Frederick Corne- 
wall, esq. who was M.P. for Leominster 
from 1776 to 1778. Asa younger bro- 
ther, Dr. Cornewall was educated for 
the Church, and having become a mem- 
ber of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
was elected a Fellow of that house, and 
graduated B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780. In the 
latter vear he was appointed Chaplain 
to the House of Commons, during the 
Speakership of his kinsman the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Wolfran Cornwall; in 1784 he 
was made a Canon of Windsor; and in 
1790 Master of Wigston’s Hospital, 
Leicester. 

He married, at this period, or before, 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. George Hamilton, Canon of Wind- 
sor, cousin to the first Marquess of 
Abercorn, and sister to Cecil the Mar- 
quess’s second wife, as also to Lady 
George Seymour. 

In 1792 Dr. Cornewa!l was appointed 
Dean of Canterbury, in 1797 consecrated 
Bishop of Bristol, in 1803 translated to 
Exeter, and jin 1808 to Worcester. 
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He was possessed of fair scholarship, 
strong good sense, polished manners, 
and an amiable temper: and had passed 
a virtuous and exemplary life. His 
only publications consisted of a Sermon 
preached before the House of Commons, 
Jan. 30, 1782; and a Fast Sermon be- 
fore the House of Lords, 1798. 

By the lady before mentioned, who 
died at Delbury Dec. 18, 1795, be had 
several children. His eldest sun, Fre- 
derick Hamilton Cornewall, esq, married, 
in 1828, Frances-Henrietta, daughter 
of St. George Caulfeild, of Donoman 
Castle, co, Roscommon, esq. (cousin to 
the Earl of Charlemont), and the Hon. 
Frances Crofton. Herbert Cornewall, esq. 
another son, married in 1822 Charlotte, 
third daughter of the late General Lord 
Charles Somerset. 

The remains of the Bishop were in- 
terred in the family vault at Delbury. 
The strict privacy enjoined by his posi- 
tive directions, prevented the attendance 
of many persons who were anxious to 
give this last proof of their respect and 
affection to his memory. 


Lorp RoKeEsy. 


Sept. ... In Portman-square, aged 
68, the Right Hon. Matthew Montagu, 
fourth Lord Rokeby, of Armagh; and the 
sixth Baronet, of Rokeby in Yorkshire. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 23, 1762, 
the second son of Morris Robinson, esq. 
of the Six Clerks’ Office, Chancery-lane, 
by Jane, daughter of John Greenland, 
of Lovelace in Kent, esq. He took the 
name and arms of Montagu by Royal 
sign manual in 1776, pursuant to °a pe- 
tition of his aunt, the celebrated literary 
character, who was the widow of Ed- 
ward Montagu, of Allerthorpe, esq. a 
grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich. 
He was elected to Parliament for Bos- 
siney on a vacancy in 1786; and in the 
next Parliament, from 1790 to 1796, sat 
for Tregony. In 1800, on the death of 
his aunt, at the age of eighty, be inhe- 
rited the large landed property which 
had been settled upon her by her hus- 
band, and he subsequently gave the 
world four volumes of her Letters. He 
succeeded to the family titles on the 
death of his brother Morris, the third 
Lord Rokeby, May 21, 1829 (see our 
vol. XCIX. i. 467.) 

His Lordship married, in 1785, Eliza- 
betb, daughter and heir of Francis 
Charlton, esq. and by that lady, who 
died March 7, 1817, had six sons and 
seven daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward now Lord Rokeby, born in 17873 
2. Francis-William, deceased; 3. Wil- 
liam, died 1815; 4. the Hon. John Mon- 
tagu; 5. the Hon. Henry Montagu, 
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who married, in 1826, Magdalen, eldest 
daughter of the late Lt.-Col. Thomas 
Huxley, and widow of Frederick Croft, 
esq. and bas issue; 6. the Hon. Spencer 
Dudley Montagu, late Clerk to the Se- 
cretary for Ireland; 7. the Hon. Eliza- 
beth, married to Charles Bowles, esq. ; 
8. the Hon. Jane, married in 1811 to the 
Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, M.P. late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; 9. the 
Hon. Mary, married in 1820 to Lt.-Col. 
Robert Ellison, of the grenadier guards; 
10. the Hon. Eleanor, married to John- 
Nicholas Fazakerley, esq.; 11. the Hon. 
Catherine; 12. the Hon. Caroline; and 
3. the Hon. Emily. 


Sir Geo. ABERCROMBY, Barr. 


July 18. Aged 81, Sir George Aber- 
cromby, the fourth Baronet, of Birken- 
beg, co. Banff (1637), and chief of the 
clan of Abercromby; for forty-eight 
years Sheriff Depute of the shires of 
Elgin and Nairn. 

He was the only surviving son of Sir 
Robert, the third Baronet, by bis cousin 
Helen, daughter of Alexander Abercrom- 
by, of Tullibody, and aunt to the gal- 
Jant Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B. Sir 
George succeeded his father in the Ba- 
ronetcy in 1787; and, having in 1778 
married the Hon. Jane Ogilvie, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Lord Banff, had 
issue one son and six daughters: 1. Sir 
Robert Abercromby, who has succeeded 
to the title; be married in 1816 Eliza- 
beth-Stevenson, only child of Samuel 
Douglas, esq. of Nitherlaw, and has is-, 
sue; 2. Helen, married to Capt. William 
Gowan, of E. 1. Co.’s service; 3. Maria, 
married to the Hon. David Monypenny, 
Lord Pitmilly, one of the Lords of Ses- 
sion; 4. Grace, married to Joseph Mur- 
ray, esq.; 5. Jane; 6. Jesse-Elizabeth ; 
and 7. Charlotte. 


Sir BENJAMIN HoBuHousgE, Bart. 


4ug. 14. In Berkeley-square, aged 
74, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, of West- 
bury College, co. Gloucester, and Chan- 
try House, Wilts, Bart. M.A. F.R.S. and 
S.A., First Commissioner for investigat- 
ing the Debts of the Carnatic, a banker 
at. Bath, Vice-President of the Literary 
Fund, &c. &e. 

This excellent man was the younger 
son of John Hobhouse, of Westbury 
College, esq. He was educated at Braze- 
nose College, Oxford, where he attained 
the degree of M.A. June 26, 1781; and 
was afterwards called to the bar. At 
the general election in 1796, be stood 
on the independent interest for Bristol ; 
but, after polling 102 votes, declined at 
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the close of the first day. In the fol- 
lowing February he was returned on a 
vacancy for Blechingley; and on the 
Ist of May that year he was one of those 
who voted in favour of the Hon. Mr. 
Grey’s motion for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment. In 1802 he was returned for 
Grampound; in 1806 for Hindon: and 
he sat for that borough until compelled 
by ill health to retire from public life in 
1818. He first came into office in 1803, 
as Secretary to the Board of Control, 
during the ministry of Mr. Addington ; 
he resigned that post in May 1804; and 
in 1805 was made Chairman of the Com- 
mittees for Supplies. In 180.. be was 
appointed First Commissioner for inves- 
tigating the debts of the Nabobs of the 
Carnatic, which office he retained until 
his decease. He was created a Baronet 
by patent dated Dec. 22, 1812. 

During a long and active career of pub- 
lic service in the Senate, and in many 
important situations, be was distinguisb- 
ed by talents which eminently qualified 
him for the responsibility and trust 
which, upon many occasions, were re- 
posed in him. The Bath and West of 
England Society, of which, during twelve 
years (1805—1817) he was the Presi- 
dent, have had frequent opportunities 
of appreciating bis merits, and acknow- 
ledging the value of his services, and the 
extent of his liberality. In. 1817 they 
confirmed their warm approbation, by 
the vote of a marble bust by Chantrey, 
now in the Society’s Rooms. In a si- 
milar manner, several members of the 
Literary Fund subscribed for a portrait 
of Sir Benjamin, to mark their high 
sense of his eminent services as Chair- 
man of the Committee of that invaluable 
Institution. This was admirably exe- 
cuted by J. Jackson, R.A., was exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1824, and now 
hangs in the meeting room of the So- 
ciety. About the same time another 
portrait was painted of him by T. Phil- 
lips, esq. R.A. This portrait, which is 
very admirable for its depth of tone, has 
been well engraved by Mr. P. Audinet. 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse was twice 
married. His first wife, to whom he 
was united in Sept, 1785, was Charlotte, 
daughter of Samuel Cam, of Chantry 
House, near Bradford, in Wiltshire, esq. 
by whom he had three sons and two 
daughters : 1. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
who has succeeded to the title, and is 
M.P. for Westminster, and F.R.S.; he 
married in 1828 Lady Julia Hay, sister 
to the Marquess of Tweeddale ; 2. Ben- 
jamin, a Captain in the 69th foot, killed 
at Waterloo; 3. Henry William Hob- 
house, esq. in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company, and a partner in 
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the bank at Bath; he married at Cal- 
cutta some years since, and has issue ; 
4. Charlotte; 5. Mary, who died young. 
Having lost bis first wife, Nov. 25, 1791, 
Sir Benjamin married, secondly, in April 
1793, Amelia, daughter of the Rev. 
Joshua Parry, of Cirencester, and had 
four other sons and ten daughters; 6. 
Amelia; 7. Isaac, who died an infant in 
1797; 8. Mary, who died in 1804, aged 8; 
9. Suphia-Elizabeth, married in 1328 to 
Boyd Alexander, esq. the third son of 
€laud Alexander, of Ballochmyle, co. Ayr, 
esq. ; 10. Harriet-Theodora, married in 
1823 to the Rev. George Trevor Spencer, 
grandson of the late Lord Charles Spen- 
cer; 11. Julia, married in 1830 to the 
Rev. C. F. Moore; 12. Sarah-Matilda, 
married at Reme in 1827 to Count 
Ranghiaschi Biancaleone; 13. Cathe- 
rine, married in 1826 to Jobn William 
Fane, esq. eldest son of John Fane, esq. 
M.P. for Oxfordshire, and died in 1828 ; 
WA. Isaac; 15.Joanna; 16. Thomas-Ben- 
jamin, B.A. of Balliol college, Oxford ; 
17. Elizabetb-Mary ; 18. Henrietta-Ame- 
lia; and 19. Frederick-Benjamin. The 
three last died in infancy. 





Sir Epwarp Denny, Bart. 


Aug. ... At Worcester, aged 57, Sir 
Edward Denny, the third Baronet, of 
Tralee Castle, co. Kerry (1782). 

He was the second son of Sir Barry 
Denny the first Baronet, by his first 
cousin Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Denny, Kot. ; and succeeded his brother 
Sir Barry, the second Bart., in Oct. 1794. 
He had for many years resided in the 
neighbourbood of Worcester. 

Sir Edward married, May 26, 1795, 
Elizabeth, ouly child of the Hon. Ro- 
bert Day, a Justice of the Irish King’s 
Beneh; and by that lady, who died on 
the 27th of April, £898, bad five sons: 
}, Sir Edward Denny, resident at Weres- 
cot, near Wellington, born in 1796, who 
has succeeded to the title; 2. Robert- 
Day; 3. the Rev. Henry Denny, Rector 
of Churchill, near Tralee; 4. Anthony ; 
5. William; and three daughters, Mary- 
Letitia, Elizabeth, and Diana. 





GENERAL Sir C, GREEN, Bart. 


Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
Sir Charles Green, Knight and Baronet, 
of Milnrow in Yorkshire, a General in 
the army, and Colonel.of the 37th regi- 
ment, a member of the Consolidated 
Board of General Officers, and a Commis- 
sioner of the Koyal Military College. 

He was born at Gibraltar, Dec. 18, 
1749, the second son of Christopher 
Green, esq, a Captain in the army, by 
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Britannia, daughter of Charles Hamit- 
ton, of Monaghan, in Ireland, esq. He 
was appointed Gentleman Cadet in the 
Royal Artillery 1760, Ensign in the 3ist 
foot 1765, and joined that regiment in 
the fullowing year at Pensacola in West 
Florida, tn 1768 be was employed un- 
der Brig.-Gen. Haldimand in a parti- 
cular service to New Orleans and the 
Natches, onthe Mississippi; audin 1769 
removed with the regiment to St. Augus- 
tine in East Florida. He was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy Nov. 23 that year. In 
1771 he was employed as an Engineer in 
the Bahama islands; and having rejoin- 
ed the 3lst regiment at the latter end of 
1772, in the island of St. Vincent, served 
in the campaign against the revulted 
Charibs. He returned to England with 
the regiment in May 1773, was appoint- 
ed Adjutant soon after, purchased the 
Captain-Lieutenancy in 1774, and suc- 
ceeded to a company in 1775. 

In 1776 he again accompanied the 
regiment across the Atlantic, and was 
present at the aetion of Trois Riviéres 
on the 8th of June. At the opening of 
the campaign of 1777 he was appointed 
Aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. Phillips, the 
second in command ; and was wounded 
at the action of Freeman’s Farm in Sept. 

Having returned to England in March 
1778, Capt. Green was appointed Aid- 
de-camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Oughton, 
Commander-in-chief in North Britain ; 
after whose death, in May 1780, he re- 
joined the 3lst regiment; and in 1781 
was appuinted Major of brigade to the 
Montreal district. He was included in 
the brevet of Majors in 1783, and pur- 
chased the Majority of the 31st in 1788. 

On the breaking out of the war in 
1793, be, being then nearly at the bead 
of the list of Majors in the army, was 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel of one of the 
battalions formed from the independent 
companies; whence in Feb. 1794 he 
exchanged to the command of the 30th 
regiment, with which he proceeded to 
Corsica in May following. and remained 
there until 1796, having forthe greater 
part of that time acted as Lispector- 
general of Corsican troops raised for the 
British service. 

In 1796 Lieut.-Col. Green was ap- 
pointed Civil Governor of Grenada ; in 
which office he continued until 1801, 
when, his sight being much injured by 
the climate, he received permission to 
return. He had in the mean time been 
promoted to the rank of Colonel in Jan. 
1797, and Brigadier-General Oct. 1798. 

Early in 1803 he was appointed Bri- 
gadier-General on the staff in Ireland, 
and commanded in the counties of Tip- 
perary and Kilkenny; and was aftes- 
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wards removed to the Staff in England, 
and to command at Dover and Deal. 
He received the honour of knighthood 
May 3 that year. In Jan. 1804, he was 
appointed Colonel of the York light in- 
fantry volunteers. In the same month 
he received orders to proceed imme- 
diately to Barbadoes, to take the tem- 
porary command of the troops in the 
Leeward Islands. He arrived there in 
March, and, in pursuance of bis instruc- 
tions, sailed in April, in command of an 
expedition against the Dutch settlement 
of Surinam, which, after an active se- 
ries of Operations for about nine days, 
capitulated to the British arms. He re- 
mained at Surinam about a year in ad- 
ministration of the civil government ; 
and having obtained leave to return 
home on account of ill health, was ho- 
noured on bis arrival with a patent of 
Baronetcy, dated Dee. 5, 1805. 

In May 1807, Sir Charles Green was 
appointed to the command of the gar- 
vison at Malta, which he retained until 
the May following. In Aug. 1808, he 
was removed to the 16th regiment; in 
1809 promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Generai; in March 1812, placed on the 
Staff, to command the Northern dis- 
trict; in Nov. 1813, removed to the 
London district; in 1814, appointed 
Colonel of the 37th foot; and in 1819 
advanced to the rank of General. 

Sir Charles Green was never married, 
and bis Baronetcy has expired with bim, 





Sir Huca Innes, Bart. M.P. 


4ug.... In Regent-street, aged 67, 
Sir Hugh Innes, of Lochalsh, co. Ross, 
and Coxton, co. Moray, Bart. Knight in 
Parliament for the County of Sutherland, 

Sir Hugh was descended from a James 
Innes of Coxton, whose eldest son Alex- 
ander was created a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia in 1686, which title is become 
extinct. He was the only surviving son 
of the Rev. Hugh Innes, by Jean, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Graham. 

He was first returned to Parliament 
about 1810 as Member for the county 
of Russ; in 1812 he was chosen for the 
Kirkwall district of Burghs, for which 
he sat during four Parliaments, ‘until 
the late dissolution, when be was elected 
for the county of Sutherland. He was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Oct. 
20, 1818; and, having died unmarried, 
the title bas expired with him. 


Mr. Peter NAsMyYTH. 
Aug. 17. At his lodgings in South 
Lambeth, aged 45, Mr. Peter Nasmyth, 
adistinguished and extraordinary painter. 
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He was the eldest son of Alexander 
Nasmyth of Edinburgh, whose talents as 
a painter of landscape have been known 
and estimated through half a century, 
and who still lives in the vigorous exer- 
cise of his powers, surrounded by a nu- 
merous and gifted family. The earliest 
recollections of Peter tell of his devoted 
attachment to nature. Nature was in 
truth his school; for this the schvol- 
master was neglected—and the traant 
boy was found with a pencil in his hand, 
drawing some old tree, or making out 
the anatomy of a hedge-flower. To lash 
him into the study of books was impus- 
sible—the attempt was given up in de- 
spair. He was allowed to take his own 
course, and to follow out in his own 
way the dictates of his powerful genius. 
A remarkable circumstance occurred at 
a very early age, which proves how 
strongly his imagination was impressed 
with the objects of his study. He was 
going on a sketching excursion with bis 
father. In making some preparations 
the evening previous, bis right hand was. 
disabled, and it was thought his part of 
the undertaking would be abortive. His 
friends did not know his powers, Peter 
set off—his right hand was disabled, but 
he had another; and with this left hand 
he made sketches which are sought after 
now by collectors fur their truth and 
fidelity. His ingenuity suggested many 
contrivances to facilitate the study of 
nature in the stormy atmosphere of his 
native mountains. One of these was a 
travellingtent, which may be recollected 
by his companions as more creditable to 
his enthusiasm than to his mechanical 
skill. 

At the age of twenty he came to Lon- 
don, where bis talents were soon appre- 
ciated, and he got the name of the Eng- 
lish Hobbima. Hobbima and Ruysdael 
seem to have been his favourite masters, 
Without being a copyist of their manner, 
he may be said to have infused their 
spirit into his works; but Peter was 
still original. His pictures have been 
sought after, and will continue to be 
collected, fur their own intrinsic excel- 
lence. The most distinguished amateurs 
of the day may be ranked amongst his 
patrons ; and there is scarcely a cullec- 
tion in England that dues not boast the 
possession of some of his works. Sick- 
ness found him in the midst of employ- 
ment; and he may indeed be said to 
have ** felt the ruling passion strong in 
death.” In a late thunder-storm, when 
too weak to support himself upright, he 
wished the curtains to be drawn aside, 
and begged his sisters to lift him up, 
that he might register in his memory 
the splendour of the passing effects. In 
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these breathings after his favourite art, 
his life passed away : death seemed mere 
exhaustion, without pain or visible dis- 
ease. 

In his habits Peter Nasmyth was pe- 
culiar. Deafness, which had come upon 
him from sleeping in a damp bed, at the 
age of seventeen, robbed him of many 
of those advantages which others enjoy. 
Shut out, in some measure, from society 
by this affliction, be was too apt to in- 
dulge, in his solitude, in excesses, from 
which many of bis most distinguished 
countrymen have not been entirely free. 
It must not be disguised that his consti- 
tution was undermined by these habits. 
Illness, when it came, found a frame un- 
prepared to resist it. His death was oc- 
easioned by his ruling passion. Not re- 
covered from the influenza, under which 
he had been some time suffering, he 
went to Norwood to make a study of 
one of those scenes on which he espe- 
cially delighted to exercise his pencil, 
and in the execution of which be stood 
alone. A severe cold was the effect of 
this exposure, He was thrown back 
upon his bed in a state of weakness that 
nothing could restore. 





Mr. W. B. Noste. 

Sept. 14. The day after he had com- 
ue his 51st year, at Somers’-town, Mr. 

illiam Bonneau Noble, formerly an artist 
of some promise. 

His history is a very affecting one, and it 
involves a moral which may be useful to 
many. Nephew to Mr. William Noble, a 
well-known drawing-master, who died in 
1805, and who succeeded to the connexion 
of his father-in-law, Mr. Jacob Bonneau, 
tutor in drawing to some of the Royal Family, 
and to many of the nobility of the time, he 
commenced his professional career in the 
same line, and pursued it, for some years, 
in a prosperous manner. Being, however, 
an ardent admirer of the beauties of nature, 
and a sincere lover of the art which repre- 
sents them, he could not brook simply to 
follow in the unambitious but profitable 
path which had been trodden by his god- 
father and his uncle, but became laudably 
desirous of attaining a higher degree of 
eminence as an artist than had satisfied 
them. It was his frequent practice to un- 
dertake pedestrian excursions for the pur- 
se of studying nature in her most favoured 

aunts; and in two successive summers he 
walked through Wales, and made many 
beautiful sketches of its interesting scenery. 
Several water-colour paintings from these, 

roduced at a great expense of time and 
tam, he sent for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, about the year 1810. In previous 
years his drawings had always been accepted ; 
when, therefore, on visiting Somerset House, 
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he found that not one of his pictures was 
now “hung up,” the disappointment sunk 
into his very soul. He regarded it as a sen- 
tence of death passed upon him as an artist : 
and, practically, he acquiesced in the unjust 
verdict. Another disappointment, which he 
suffered about the same time, touched him 
more closely still. He had become deeply 
attached to a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady. Unlike most lovers, instead of 
first endeavouring to engage decidedly the 
heart of the lady herself, he deemed it his 
duty to obtain the consent of her father. 
He had some reason to think himself not 
unacceptable to either; and he hoped that 
acharacter which stood high in the estima- 
tion of all who knew him, diligence, and 
(till then) continually advancing success in 
his profession, with an extraordinary service 
which he had been enabled to render the 
family, might be admitted as a compensation 
for disparity in point of wealth. But the 
only reward of his honourable conduct was 
the immediate extinction of his hopes. Both 
disappointments together proved more than 
he could bear. Nothing now appeared, in 
his eyes, of sufficient importance to stimu- 
late exertion. Habits of irregularity were 
in consequence formed. These led to new 
troubles and anxieties, of which a temporary 
oblivion was too often sought in dissipation. 
The want of firmness which he thus exhi- 
bited was doubtless to be lamented and con- 
demned ; but it was equally to be pitied. 
He soon found himself almost without em- 
ployment. After a few desultory efforts at 
re-establishment, not sufficiently continuous 
to be successful, he seemed to abandon him- 
self to his fate, aud to become equally regard- 
less of himself and of the world. Though 
his broken spirits could not maintain the 
conduct necessary to avert misfortune, he 
nevertheless evinced, in general, great for- 
titude in bearing it. In November, 1825, 
however, he was suddenly seized with a de- 
lirium, in which he made a desperate at- 
tempt upon his own life. The wound he 
inflicted, though very serious, did not prove 
mortal: the effusion of blood carried away 
with it the delusion under which he had 
shed it; and he recovered his health, both 
of body and mind, thankful to the Provi- 
dence which had preserved him. Though 
so reduced in his circumstances as to be in 
part dependent on his relatives for support, 
he has since borne his depressed condition 
with every appearance of equanimity, yet 
there is too much reason to fear that the 
decline which carried him off (at last, very 
suddenly) was the offspring of a wounded 
spirit preying upon itself. He never exhi- 
bited the least tendency towards a relapse 
into his former brief but awful malady, but 
retained the clear possession of his mind, 
as long as the physical powers had strength 
to manifest its presence. He continued to 
expect recovery till the evening preceding 
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his dissolution ; but then, by an exercise of 
reflection on his condition, he came of him- 
self to the conclusion that his end was near. 
He expressed it by saying, ‘I die in peace 
with all mankind.” These were nearly the 
last words that he distinctly uttered. Thus 

sed away —the victim of disappointed 
om —a man of cultivated mind, respevta- 
ble talents, amiable temper, and delightful 
companionable qualities; added to an inte- 
grity which swerved not under his greatest 
adversities. Shipwrecked in the midst of his 
course, he was afterwards tossed about on 
the sea of life, on the fragments, as it were, 
of the vessel in which he began his voyage, 
till wearied nature relinquished the conflict. 
He has left behind him a poem of considera- 
blelength, intitled ‘The Artist ;” containing 
passages, which demonstrate that he might 
have wooed with success more than one of 
the Muses. Once known and loved by many, 
some will drop a tear over this recital. 

He was the youngest son of Mr. Edward 
Noble, who was designed by his friends for 
the Royal Navy, in which he served in his 
youth as a midshipman; but contracting an 
incurable asthma amid the fogs of the New- 
foundland station, he relinquished the ser- 
vice for the profession of a bookseller. 
An accomplished mathematician, he was 
the author of a work of great merit on 
‘The Elements of Linear Perspective ;” 
but it proved, for public taste, too profound 
an exposition of a science which has few but 
merely superficial cultivators. He died in 
1784, at the age of 43. The subject of this 
notice, who then was not four years old, was 
tenderly brought up by his mother, whose 
maiden name also was Noble, though of a 
different family, and who was sister to the 
Mr. William Noble, mentioned above. She 
survived her husband 45 years, dying in 1829, 
at the age of nearly 84. S. N, 





Tue Rev, Wo.tey JoLianp. 


Aug. 16. At Louth, aged 85, the Rev. 
Wolley Jolland, Vicar of that parish and of 
Tetney, 

He was the son of George Jolland, esq. 
Town-Clerk of Louth. It is said his father 
intended him for the profession of the law, 
but, yielding to the inclination of his son, 
he finally educated him for the church. In 
the year 1780 he was inducted to the living 
of his native town; and in 1798 collated to 
Tetney, by Bishop Pretyman. At an early 
period of his life he married the daughter 
of the then Vicar of Yarborough. In 
possession of that ease and competency 
which ‘¢ maketh glad the heart of man,” he 
indulged his social disposition in frequent 
and happy intercourse with society, for 
which the urbanity of his manner, his lively 
and playful wit, his liberal spirit and gen- 
tlemanly deportment, admirably calculated 
him, and of which he was at once the life, 
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the pride, and the ornament. The appeals 
of the miserable and destitute of the com- 
munity were never made in vain: to these 
his gifts were not dependant on caprice or 
circumstance, but regular in order and suc- 
cession : they were continued to the latest 
period of his life, and resembled 
That constant flow of love that knows no fill. 


The vicarage-house at Louth is in the 
immediate vicinity of the parish church, and 
in the garden of that time-honoured dwell- 
ing Mr. Jolland amused his leisure in 
erecting some ornamental buildings, called 
the Hermitage, which from their extent and 
singularity may deserve a slight description. 
To the left of its entrance is the Aviary, 
which is formed of flints intermixed with rude 
pieces of stone, and overgrown with ivy— 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there. 

Contiguous to this, on the east side of the 
garden, a romantic Cloister ruus parallel up- 
wards of seventy feet: its pillars are formed 
of timber fancifully covered with the bark 
of trees, round which is entwined a profu- 
sion of beautiful ivy. The floor is paved 
with flints, pebbles, and sheeps’ bones, ar- 
ranged in quatrefvils, &c.; its air of pen- 
sive gloom is enlivened by small windows of 
painted glass, on which are pourtrayed a va- 
riety of Scripture characters : saints and 
apostles carved in wood look out from the 
ivy, and among it also the serpent that 
tempted Eve holds a prominent situation. 
A short distance from the Cloisters is an 
Obelisk ; on the east side of its pedestal is 
the following inscription: —* This rural 
pile was raised by the hand of gratitude, to 
proclaim to its beholders the benevolence of 
the Rev. Samuel Pegge, Prebendary of the 
prebendal church of Louth, by whose dis- 
interested kindness THe Hermit was pre- 
sented to his living in the year of our Lord 
M.DCC.LXXX.” 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, occupy the 
correspondent niches. A short path, shaded 
by uut and mulberry trees, leads from the 
Cloister already mentioned to another of a 
ruder form, erected with chalk stones in 
their natural state, from which rough pieces 
of timber protrude their crooked arms, as if 
in wild and grotesque playfulness. In the 
centre is a rustic edifice, termed the Pavi- 
lion: its seats, which occupy three recesses, 
are formed of the roots of trees and turf co- 
vered with moss. The floor is composed of 
flints and sheeps’ bones, in alternate squares ; 
the steps, descending to a small grass-plot, 
are inlaid with the same materials in the 
form of letters, and depict the last stanza 
of Pope’s ** Universal Prayer.”” From this 
situation the noble Church, 

Pointing with taper spire to Heaven, 
is seen to great advantage. In the south- 
west corner is a small alcove, denominated 
‘¢ Shakspeare’s Gallery ;” this sequestered 
recess contains a rustic seat, and the works 
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of our immortal bard. Not far from this, 
embowered in shade, a chaste and simple 
Urn is erected, to the memory of the Her- 
mit’s parents, on which is engraven their 
age, and period of their death, together 
with the following inscription : 


Sigh not, ye Winds, as, passing o’er 
The chambers of the dead, ye fly ; 
Weep not, ye Dews, for these no more 

Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh. 


On the west side is a lonely path, bounded 
on the left by a wild irregular fence, covered 
with luxuriant ivy and a profusion of vege- 
tation. This leads to the Hermit’s Cell, a 
thatch-covered grotto, so dark and silent, 
the mind seems impressed with something 
resembling supernatural awe, from which 
however it is shortly relieved by rays of 
light darting through a door of open work 
formed by the twisted roots of trees, which 
leads to the Hermit’s Study. The walls 
of this little apartment are constructed of 
bark and moss; the roof resen.bles a 
groined arch, the ribs being curved pieces 
of wood twisted round with dried oak leaves 
and acorns; and the embossment, which 
unites the ribs at the top, the large knot of 
a tree, covered with curling bark. It is par- 
tially lighted by small pieces of painted glass, 
which heighten its effect, and increase its 
solemnity. The ancient-looking table, upon 
which are scattered books of equally ancient 
appearance, is made of bark. The chairs 
and inkstand are in unison. Here too is a 
representation of the cock that sounded an 
alarm to Peter’s conscience, when he had 
denied his Master. 

A small ante-room unites the Study with 
the Hermit’s Kitchen, which certainly gives 
acomprehensive idea of ‘* frugal fare.” The 
lowly fire-place, the mossy walls, the lantern 
with its frame of roots, the hour-glass sup- 
ported by fangs, the hollow knot of oak 
which serves the purpose of tinder-box, the 
shells for food, and other correspondent 
utensils, the habits of a recluse of the twelfth 
century. 

Returning to the passage, we suddenly 
emerge from gloom and darkness to the 
comparative refulgence of the Hermit's 
Chapel, which is almost entirely fitted up 
with pine cones. The top is a beautiful 
groined arch, the ribs of which are com- 
posed of pine cones, and united by a cluster 
of asimilar kind. From this is suspended 
an antique lamp, made of the knot of a tree, 
and ornamented in like manner. Handsome 
specimens of fine oak moss fill up the inter- 
stices of the vaulted roof. The cornice- 
work is entirely of pine cones, producing a 
most elegant and fanciful effect. ‘Two win- 
dows, on opposite sides, are quatrefoils of 
painted glass. The window over the altar- 
table is in the form of a cross, upon which 
is depicted the crucifixion. The floor is 
paved with horses’ teeth ground even, and 
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sheeps’ bones, in quatrefoils. The altar- 
table also is inlaid with horses’ teeth, finely 
ground and polished ; among these, in very 
small bones arranged in the form of letters, 
is the following text: ‘* Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Upon the altar, be- 
tween two candlesticks of thigh bones, is a 
fine specimen of a human skull. Opposite 
to the altar are a pedestal and urn, with an 
inscription to the memory of the Hermit’s 
only and most beloved brother, who died in 
the East Indies, August 17th, 1773, at the 
early age of 29. Near the cell is the Ce- 
metery: its rude and singular walls are built 
of cinders, which, like every other part of 
this interesting retreat, are finely covered 
with moss and ivy. In the centre is a stone 
coffin, with an appropriate inscription. 

Some years previous to his death, Mr. 
Jolland caused a vault to be prepared in the 
church-yard of the village of Yarborough, 
about four miles from Louth, as the last 
earthly receptacle of himself and his beloved 
partner. This vault he surmounted by a 
tomb constructed in his own original and 
remarkable style: it is ornamented by urns, 
cross bones, and various appropriate scrip- 
tural texts. The tomb is adjacent toa finely- 
painted window in the church, which he pre- 
sented to the parishioners of Yarborough. 

On the day of interment, as a mark of 
respect due to his beloved memory, all the 
shops at Louth were closed. The proces- 
sion consisted of the Vicar’s relatives and 
principal friends, the members of the corpo- 
ration, eighteen clergymen of the town and 
neighbourhood, the children of the national 
school, and several of the principal inha- 
bitants. 


Tue Rev. Cornetius Carpew, D.D. 


Sept.17. At Barnstaple, in the house of 
his son-in-law the Rev. H. Nicholls, in his 
84th year, the Rev. Cornelius Cardew, D D. 
Vicar of Uni-Lelant, and Rector of St. 
Erme, in the county of Cornwall; and for 
thirty-four years Master of the Truro Gram- 
mar School. 

Dr. Cardew graduated at Exeter college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1775, B. and D.D. 1786; 
and was appointed Master of Truro school 
in 1771. For that arduous situation Dr. 
Cardew was equally fitted by naturally good 
talents and a highly cultivated mind; and 
as was the tree, such has been the fruit. 
For, whilst he laboured with the kindest 
personal solicitude for the improvement and 
welfare of every boy committed to his care, 
the long list of his distinguished Pupils in 
Church and State, in Arms, in Literature, 
and in Science, will amply shew that he 
was capable of imparting to Genius both 
the impulse which makes it eager to start 
forwards in the race of life, and those solid 
acquirements which enable it, afterwards, to 
maintain a foremost place in it, Among 
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his scholars may be enumerated, Lord Ex- 
mouth ; Sir Humphry Davy, Pr. R.S. ; the 
Rev. H. Martyn, and the Rev. J. Kemp- 
thorne, both Senior Wranglers; Pascoe 
Grenfell, Esq. &c. &c. Ever mindful, 
amidst the blandishments of classical litera- 
ture, of the more important lessous-of eter- 
nal truth, it was his unceasing object to 
make his school alike a seminary of sound 
Jearning and religious education. 

In his intercourse with the world he was 
alive to its charms, as well as to its duties ; 
and, although by no means a stranger to 
disappointment, or to repeated and severe 
domestic affliction, it was delightful to his 
numerous acquaintance to see with what 
gratitude for the blessings that remained, 
and with what buoyancy of heart and spirit, 
he would enliven the social circle, and par- 
ticipate with his family and friends in its 
innocent enjoyments. 

As a Minister of the Established Church, 
his extensive learning and critical acuteness 
gave a lustre to the rank he held in it. Yet 
never did a learned man bear his faculties 
with greater meekness. His Sermons were 
remarkable for practical utility and persua- 
sive eloquence ; and his manner of reading 
was peculiarly characterised by devout and 
solemn intonation combined with the most 
appropriate emphasis. The living of Uni- 

lant was conferred on him by his dio- 
cesan Bishop Ross, in 1782. But he was 
indebted to the private friendship and es- 
teem of the late Dr. Wynne, his predeces- 
sor in the living, and whose curate he had 
for many years previously been, for the rec- 
tory of St. Erme, near Truro. After re- 
signing the school in 1805, the latter part 
of his life was chiefly spent in this peaceful 
retreat, in the enjoyment of literary repose, 
to which the possession of a valuable library 
greatly contributed, and in the exercise of 
the most liberal and unostentatious hospi- 
tality. 

He was twice married, and has left he- 
hind him a very numerous and flourishing 
family, spreading out even to a third gene- 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Edward Boteler, Vicar of St. 
Clement’s, Cambridge, and late Fellow of 
Sidney College, in that University; where 
he graduated B.A. 1819, as 4th Senior 
Optime, M. A. 1822. 

At Munich, the Rev. Thomas Briggs, 
Rector of Little Gransden, Camb. and Per- 
petual Curate of Pattiswick, Essex, and a 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. He was formerly 
a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795; 
was collated to the prebend of Stoke New- 
ington, in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, 
by Bishop Porteus in 1800; to Pattiswick 
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by the same patron in 1808, and to Little 
ransden in 1809 by Dr. Dampier then Bp. 
of Ely. 

The Rev. Mr. Brown, Rector of Mullin- 
gar, co. Westmeath. 

The Rev. Thomas Carthew, Perpetual 
Curate of Woodbridge, Suffolk, to which 
church he was instituted in 1791, on his 
own petition. 

The Rev. John Cheap, Rector of Wim- 
pole, Cambridgeshire. He was of Trinity 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818, and 
was presented to Wimpole in the latter year 
by the Earl of Hardwicke. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugh Clough, of Ha- 
vodunos, Denbighshire. He was of Jesus 
College, Oxford, M.A. 1808. 

The Rev. George Durant, of Cleut Hall, 
Staffordshire, 

The Rev. John Griffiths, B.A. Perpetual 
Curate of Yspetty Ystradmeirig, Cardigan- 
shire, to which he was presented by Lord 
Lisburne in 1802. 

At Rendcombe, Glouc. aged 74, the Rev. 
Thomas Jayne, Vicar of that parish, to which 
he was presented in 1799 by Joseph Pitt, 
esq. 

The Rev. John Jones, Rector of Bothes- 
ton, Pembrokeshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1798 by Lord Cawdor, and Pre-. 
bendary of Llandisilio in the collegiate church 
of Brecon. 

At Croft Castle, Heref. aged 52, the Rev. 
James Kevill, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1802, 
B.D. 1813. 

At Ampthill, suddenly of epilepsy, whilst 
preparing to go to church, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Lockhart, Rector of Stone, and Cu- 
rate of Hartwell, Bucks. He was of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1814; and was 
presented to Stone in 1822 by the late Rev. 
Sir G. Lee, Bart. 

At his house near Worcester, aged 48, 
the Rev. John Merry, formerly Rector of 
Newbiggin, Westmoreland. He was of 
Christ’s Coll. Camb. B. A. 1808, as second 
Junior Optime; and was presented to New- 
biggin in 1813 by Wm. marrage esq. 

The Rev. William Molineaux, Vicar of 
Sheriffhales, Staffordshire, to which parish 
he was presented in 1823 by the Marquess 
of Stafford. 

The Rev. Mr. Rowlands, Curate of Pe- 
nals, Merionethshire. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Richard Webster, Rec- 
tor of Aston-le-Wall, Northamptonsh. He 
was of St. John’s College, Oxford, M.A. 
1779, and B.D. 1784; and was presented 
to his living by his college in 1795. 

The Rev. Samuel Wilkinson, Perpetual 
Curate of Congleton, Cheshire, to. which 
chapelry he was elected by the inhabitants 
in 1785. 

April 21. At Kidderpore, near Calcutta, 
aged 27, the Rev. John Adam, second son 
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of Benj. Adam, esq. of Homerton. He had 
resided as a missionary in India for two years 
and a half. 

July 25. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Rev. Fearon Fallows, F.R.S. Astrono- 
mer Royal at that colony. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1813, as third 
Wrangler, M.A. 1816. 

Aug.12. At Ipswich, in his 90th year, 
the Rev. Thomas Cobbold, M.A. for sixty- 
four years Rector of Wilby, and for fifty of 
Woolpit, both in Suffolk, and for fifty- 
three years Perpetual Curate of St. Mary at 
the Tower, Ipswich. This worthy man was 
a native of Harwich; was educated at Bury 
school, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1765, M.A. 1773. 
He was instituted to Wilby in 1767; was 
licensed to his church at Ipswich, on the 
nomination of the parishioners, in 1779; 
and instituted to Woolpit in 1781 on his 
own presentation. He published a Sermon, 
preached on the centenary of the Ipswich 
School, in 180y, and ‘‘ A Justificatory Re- 
ply to an article inserted in the Suffolk 
Chronicle, addressed to his parishioners.”’ 
1818, 4to. 

Aug. 13. At Chellesworth, Suffolk, aged 
72, the Rev. John Gee Smyth, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B,A. 1783, M.A. 1796; and was 
presented to Chellesworth in 1789 by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. 

Aug. 14. In his 70th year, the Rev. 
Augustine Bulwer, D.D. Rector of Heydon 
and Cawston, Norfolk. He was of Pemb. 
hall, Camb, B.A. 1784, M.A. 1787, D.D. 
1813; was presented to Heydon in 1786, 
by W. W. Bulwer, esq. and to Cawston in 
1818 by his college. 

Aug. 17. Drowned in the wreck of the 
Rothsay Castle steam-packet (see p. 169), 
the Rev. Owen Owen, Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1819, B.D. 1827. He had been to 
Liverpool to purchase furniture, previously 
to taking the head-mastership of Ruthin 
grammar-school. ‘Two sisters of this gen- 
tleman, Miss Margaret and Miss Mary 
Owen, perished with him. 

Aug. 18. At Goldington, near Bedford, 
aged 38, the Rev. Charles Temple. 

Aug. 28. Aged 70, the Rev. Richard 
Bere, Vicar of Morebath, Devon. He was 
formerly Fellow of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. 1783, as 
ninth Senior Optime, M.A. 1786, B.D. 
1793; and was instituted to Morebath in 
1813. 

Sept. 4. At Wormingford, Essex, the 
Rev. Thomas Hallward, Rector of Gedding 
in that county. He was formerly Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of MA. 1812, and was present- 
ed to Gedding in 1783, by the Corporation 
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of Ipswich. Being on a visit to his son at 
Wormingford, he was assisting the Rev. 
Mr. Tuffnell in the service, when he fell 
down on his seat, and upon being removed 
to the vestry, immediately expired. 

Sept. 6. At Stanford Bridge, aged 52, 
the Rev. Mark Longlotham, for sixteen 
years Curate of Catton, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 10. At Exeter, aged 77, the Rev. 
James Manning, for 53 years Minister of 
the Independent congregation at George's 
meeting-house, where he succeeded the cele- 
brated Micaiah Towgood. Mr. Manning 
was a native of Exeter, and published The 
Life and Writings of the ae. Micaiah 
Towgood, 1792, 8vo; A Sermon on the 
death of the Rev. Rice Harris, D.D. 1795, 
8vo; Exercises of Piety, by Zollikofer, 
translated from the French, 1796, 8vo. 

Sept. 15. At Bucknall, the Rev. Arthur 
Tyrwhitt Drake. He was son of the late 
T. Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. of Shardelves, 
M.P. He was of Eman. Coll. Camb. B.A, 
1822, M.A. 182-. 

Sept.16. At Chelvey, Somerset, aged 
83, the Rev. William Shaw, D.D. for 
thirty-six years Rector of that parish, and 
F.S.A. He was one of the last surviving 
intimate friends of Dr. Johnson, and one of 
the literary coterie which met constantly 
at Bolt Court and Streatham Park. He 
published ‘* Suggestions on a plan of Na- 
tional Education,” 1801, 8vo; A Sermon 
before the Grateful Society at Bristol, 
1809; A Sermon at Bedminster at the visi- 
tation of the Archdeacon, 1810. 

Accidentally shot by his own gun, whilst 
crossing a hedge, the Rev. William Wilson, 
Rector of Harrington, Northamptonshire, 
to which he was presented in 1801 by the 
late Earl of Dysart. 

Sept. 28. Aged 66, the Rev. John Paul, 
for sixteen years Rector of Aughadnoy in 
Treland. 

Sept. 24. Aged 43, the Rev. John 
Palmer Boteler, of Paradise House, Henley- 
upon-Thames. He was of Merton College, 
Oxford, M.A. 1813. 

Oct.2. At Wheatfield, Oxon, aged 35, 
the Rev. Frederick Charles Spencer, Rector 
of that parish; nephew and cousin to the 
Duke of Marlborough. He was the younger 
and only surviving son of John Spencer, esq. 
(the elder son of the late Lord Charles 
Spencer), and Lady Elizabeth Spencer, sis- 
ter to the present Duke; was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1820, and was pre- 
sented to his rectory in that year by his 

dfather. He married Oct. 6, 1823, 
Tienda, 2d dau. of the late Sir Scrope 
Bernard-Morland, Bart. M.P. and had a dau. 
Harriett-Frances ; and a son, Charles-Vere, 
born in 1827. 

Oct. 3. At Winchcombe, Glouc. aged 
62, the Rev. John James Lates, Rector of 
Sudeley, Vicar of Winchcombe, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Charlton Abbot. He was of 
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All Souls College, Oxford, M.A. 1793, was 


resented to Winchcombe in that year by 
Lord Rivers, to Sudeley in 1817 by the 
same patron, and to Charlton Abbot in 1822 
by Francis Pyson, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Georgeham, Devonshire, 
aged 81, the Rev. Thomas Hole, Rector of 
that parish and Ashton, and a magistrate for 
the county. He was presented to his living 
in 1783 by Sir A. Chichester, Bart. and 
took the degree of LL.B. as a member of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1788. 

Oct. 11. At Tintagel vicarage, Corn- 
wall, aged 83, the Rev. James May, Rector 
of Trefalga and Cheldon, to the latter of 
which he was instituted in 1779. 


ee 
LONDON DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv its Vicinity. 

Sept. 17. At Kensington, aged 46, Geo. 
Grant, esq. of Shenley-hill, Herts. 

Sept. 20. Aged 83, at York-gate, C. 
Connell, esq. 

Sept. 21. In Upper Seymour-street West, 
aged 87, Mrs. H. Burt. 

Sept. 22, In Montagu-sq. Anne-Mary, 
the wife of W. Burley, esq. 

Sept. 23. Aged 81, Mrs. S. Platt, relict 
of the late I. Platt, esq. formerly of Tyn- 
dale-place, Islington, 

Mr. W. A. Dixon, of the Charter-house, 
aged 62. 

Eleanor, wife of the Rev. S. Pope, of 
Walcot-place, Lambeth. 

Sept. 25. At her father’s T. Harrison, 
esq. Regent-square, Frances, wife of Thos. 
Palmer Lloyd, esq of Old Broad-street. 

Sept. 26. At the Rectory-house, All- 
hallows, London-wall, aged 80, M. Trat- 
tle, esq. 

Oct. i. In his 73d year, D. Niven, esq. 
of King-street, Soho. 

Oct. 4. In Kensington-crescent, in his 
43d year, W. Bidle Harman. 

Oct.9. At Brunswick-sq. Mary, widow of 
late W. Wilkinson, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Beaumont-street, aged 83, 
N. Coffin, esq. 

Oct. 14. Aged 84, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
relict of the late Mr. William Chamberlain, 
Tyndale- place, Islington. 

Oct. 15. Aged 63, in Tavistock-place, 
Margaret Mitton, of Enfield, Middlesex. 

Oct. 16. In Nassau-street, Soho, at an 
advanced age, Sarah, relict of Benj. Yar- 
nold, esq. of Hurst, Berkshire. 

Oct. 17. Aged 69, S. Willett, esq. of 
Colebroke-terrace, Islington. 

Oct. 18. John Tempest, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

Jane Halford, dau. of C. Hamilton, esq. 
Piccadilly. 

In Piccadilly, James Halford, esq. father 
of Lady Eliott Drake. 

Oct. 19, At Battersea, in her 70th year, 
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Elizabeth, relict of J. Benwell, esq. of Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. 

Berks.—Sépl. 20. At Burghfield Lodge, 
in his 70th year, the Hon. Frederick Lum- 
ley, brother to the Earl of Scarborough, 
He was the fifth son of Richard the 4th 
Earl, by Barbara, sister and heir of Sir 
George Savile, Bart. and was twice married, 
first in 1786, to Harriet Boddington, who 
died in 1810; and secondly, in 1819, to 
Jane, 2d dau. of Admiral Bradley, who also 
died before him, in 1825. By his first wife 
he had a son Frederick, who married in 1812 
Charlotte, dau. of the Rt. Rev. George Be- 
resford, Lord Bishop of Kilmore. 

Oct.7. Caroline-Frances, fifth dau. of 
T. Bacon, esq. of Donnington Castle. 

Oct. 8. At Windsor Castle, in her 15th 
year, Mary, the beloved daughter and last 
surviving child of Lieut. Samuel Ragg, of 
late 1st R. Vet. batt. and one of the Military 
Poor Knights of Windsor. 

Oct. 18. At the Vicarage, Windsor, 
aged 83, Catherine, relict of the late Rev. 
Isaac Gosset, D.D. late Vicar of Windsor, 
and mother of the Rev. T. S. Gosset, the 
present Vicar. 

Oct.17. At Binfield Rectory, aged 42, 
Henry Dalston Lowndes, esq. of Red Lion- 
square, London. 

Bucks.—Sept. 28. At an advanced age, 
Robert Nash, esq. of Castle Hill, High 
Wycombe. 

Oct. 17. At Aylesbury, Susanna-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of J. e, esq. 

CamBrinGe.—Sept. 3. At Barnwell, aged 
70, Miss Elizabeth Peacocke, sister to the 
late Geo. P. esq. solicitor, Cambridge. 

CornwaLi.—Sept. 17. At East Love, 
James Nicholas, esq. late Collector of the 
Customs at that port, which situation he 
filled about thirty years, and an Alderman 
of the Borough. 

Devon.—Sepi.18. At Crediton, aged 20, 
Louisa-Maria-Dunbar, dau. of George Ru- 
dall, esq. and niece of Sir W. R. Dunbar, 
Bart. of Mochrum. 

At Plymouth, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Dolling, mother of Capt. Dolling, R.N. 
and sister to Rear-Adm. Brooking. 

Sept. 26. At Calverleigh Court, aged 66, 
the wife of Charles Chichester, esq. 

Oct. 3. At the house of his brother Mr. 
James Coward, surgeon, &c. Tiverton, John 
Coward, esq. late Ordnance Storekeeper, at 
Isle Aux Noirs, in Canada. 

At Exeter, aged 75, Mrs. E. Lascelles, 
descended from a refugee family, who sought 
an asylum here from the cruelties of Louis 
the Fourteenth, on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. 

Oct.7. Aged 76, Richard Stephens, esq. 
of Culver House, near Exeter, for many 
years an acting Magistrate for the county. 

Dorset.—Sept.7. Aged 85, J. Robins, 
esq. of Charmouth. 
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Sept. 25. Aged 75, Lieut,-Col. Robt. 
Halybarton, barrack-master.at Dorchester, 
and formerly of 7th fusileers. 

Lately. At Huish House, near Blandford, 
Martha, widow of Harry Farnall, esq. Capt. 
R.N. and dau. of late Philip Elliott, esq. of 
Clifton. 

At Charminster, at an advanced age, the 
widow of Michael Miller, esq. of Plush. 

Durnam.—Sept. 24. At an advanced 
age, Mrs. Henrietta Peareth, youngest sister 
of late William Peareth, esq. of Usworth 
House. 

Essex.—Sept, 22. At Harwich, aged 28, 
Linley Rose, M.D. eldest son of W. G. 
Rose, esq. one of the Principal Committee- 
clerks at the House of Commons. 

GuoucesTERsHIRE.—Sept. 25. At Bris- 
tol, Mrs, Baugh, relict of the late Benjamin 
Baugh, esq. banker. 

Sept. 27.—Aged 73, Mr. Wm. Bulgin, 
bookseller, Corn-street, Bristol. 

In her 80th year, Mrs. Cheson, Bristol. 

Sept. 30. At Clifton, aged 85, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Anthony Sterling, of 
Coolfin, co. Waterford. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, William Richard 
Ellis, esq. late of 14th dragoons. 

At Cheltenham, aged 87, the Hon. Robt. 
Moore, half uncle to the Marquis of Drog- 
heda. He was born Dec. 12, 1743, the son 
of Edward the fifth Earl of Drogheda, by 
his 2d marr. with Bridget, niece to Thomas 
Lord Southwell. He was twice married, 
first to Margaret, dau. of James Stephen- 
son, esq. and secondly to Maria Josepha, 
dau, of Daniel Falconer, esq. ; and by his 
first wife had an only daughter, married in 
1798 to William Trench, esq. brother to 
Lord Ashtown. 

Hants.—Sept. 29. At Southampton, 
aged 74, W. Bayley, esq. of Tonbridge Cus- 
tle, Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate of 
the county of Kent. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, aged 57, James 
Manlaws, esq. merchant of Poole. 

Oct. 9. At Andover, ata very advanced 
age, the widow of John Gale, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Sherfield House, Mary G. 
Lockhart, the wife of John Ingram Lock- 
hart, esq. Recorder of Romsey, .and deputy 
Recorder of Oxford. 

Oct.14. AtRingwood, aged 77, Alexan- 
der Carter, esq. 

Oct. 17. At Newport, aged 85, Lee 
Suse the ventriloquist. His brethren of 
the Masonic order administered to the wants 
of the aged wanderer, and attended his re- 
mains to the grave. There is a portrait of 
this singular character. 

HeReEForDsHIRE.—Sept. 24. Aged 53, 
R. Compton, esq. of the Wear End, near 
Ross. 

Herts.—Sept. 23. At Cheshunt, aged 
79, Lucy, widow of C. Molyneux. 

Oct.14. At Willenhall-house, East Bar- 
net, aged 15, T. Curtis, second son of T, 
Wyatt, esq. 
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At Barnet, aged 83, Keane FitzGerald, 
esq. 

KaweSigs. 19. At Ramsgate, in her 
20th year, Isabella, youngest dau. of late 
Capt. James Halliburton, of E.I.C, service. 

Sept. 22. At Sandgate, Louisa, fourth 
dau. of the late F. Doveton, esq. of Upper- 
Wimpole-street. 

Sept. 24.. At Bromley, Capt. R. Rawes, 
Deputy Master Attendant at the East India- 
house, and late Commander of the Com- 
pany’s ship Warren Hastings. 

Oct. 14. Aged 73, William Thomas Har- 
vey, esq. of Hill Den House, near Tonbridge. 

Lancaster.—Lately. Arthur Clegg, esq. 
leaving behind him property to the value of 
upwards of half a million of money, which 
he chiefly acquired in the town of Manches- 
ter. This sum goes to his grand-daughter, 
18 years of age, the only child of his only 
son, who is dead. The young lady is said 
to be affianced to one of Lord Hill’s nephews. 

Leicester.—Oct. 1. At Barwell, aged 
79, Thomas Gimson Loseby, gent. 

Oct. 10. At Leicester, Frances, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. W. Pearson, Rector of South 
Kilworth. 

Lincotn.— Sept. 15. At Boston, near 
Wetherby, aged 65, Geo. Wilkinson, esq. 
Sheriff of York in 1815. 

Sept. 23. Aged 101, Elizabeth Pearson, 
of Lincoln-lane, Boston. 

Mipptesex.— At the Manor-house, Ted- 
dington, the wife of John Coulson, esq. 
only dau. of late Rev. Edw. Dawkins, of 
Portman-square. 

Oct. 2. At Southgate, the wife of Henry 
Desbrough, esq. Actuary to the Atlas Life 
Assurance Company. 

Norro.tk.—At Brettenham Hall, from 
an injury on his head, received in jumping 
from a gig, aged 22, J. A. Nisbett, esq. late 
of 1st life-guards, son of the late Sir John 
Nisbett. 

Sept. 26. Aged 33, Charles-Stuart, only 
son of Dr. Girdlestone, late of Yarmouth. 

NorruampTon. — Sept. 5. At Mears 
Ashby, aged 71, Robert Stockdale, esq. 
senior Fellow of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. 1783 as first 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1786, and had en- 
joyed his Fellowship for upwards of forty 
years. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Oct. 10. At Aln- 
wick, aged 94, Mr. James Burn, father of 
John Burn, esq. solicitor, Gray’s Inn. 

Oxon.—Sept. 22. At Oxford, aged 65, 
John Evetts, esq. one of the partners in the 
firm of Messrs. Hall and Co. and late one of 
the eight Assistants of the Corporation. 

Lately. Haliday Dickyn, B.A. of Braze- 
nose coilege. 

Oct. 8. Aged 62, Mr. Alderman Bobart, 
of Woodstock. 

Oct. 16. Aged 65, Thomas Stonor, esq. 
of Stonor Park. 

Oct. 18. At Hampton Poyle, aged 68, 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Benson, the Rector. 
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Oct. 19. At Thame, aged 73, Mary, 


widow of John Holloway, esq. solicitor. 

Ruttanpsu.—Oct. 14. At Market Orton, 
the widow of Harry Lancelot Lee, esq. of 
Coton Hall, Shropshire, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Mr. Cox, of Oxford. 

Somerset. — Sept. 16. At Somerton, 
James Parsons, esq. solicitor. 

Sept. 26. At Edington, Mary, the wife 
of the Rev. Samuel Littlewood. 

At Bath, aged 81, Mrs. Frances Caines, 
second dau. of Charles C. esq. of St. Kitts. 

Sept. 28. Aged 75,S.S. Saxon, esq. of 
Everereech, Somerset. 

At South Cheriton House, John, son of 
Lawrence Bewsey, esq. 

Oct.13. Aged 69, the widow of Henry 
White, esq. of Lansdowne-crescent, Bath. 

At her son’s, Bath, aged 70, Mary, relict 
of Rev. Edward Waldron, Rector of Hamp- 
ton Lovett, and Rushock, Wore. 

Surrotk.—Sept. 2. At the Chauntry, 
near Ipswich, aged 78, Charles Streynsham 
Collinson, esq High Sheriff of Suffolk in 
1801. 

Sept. 28. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
68, Charles Blomfield, esq. a member of the 
Corporation of that town, father of the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

Oct.4. At Risby, the widow of John 
Wastell, esq. of Ainderby Steeple, near 
Northallerton. 

Oct.10. At Holbrook-hall, Harriet, wife 
of Capt. Job Hanmer, R. N. cousin to Sir 
John Hanmer, Bart. She was the youngest 
dau. of the late Thos. Dawson, of Edward- 
stone-hall, esq. and was mar. May 13, 1823. 

Surrey.—Sept. 23. Aged 61, Albert 
W. Jones, esq. of Champion-hill, Surrey. 

Sept. 27. At Croydon, Henry Richard 
Raven, esq. 

Sussex.—Sept. 24. At Brighton, in his 
14th year, the Hon. Charles Wm. Lambton, 
elder son of Lord Durham, and grandson of 
Earl Grey. He was the subject of a much 
admired picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Sept. 24. Aged 92, Martha, widow of 
S. Newington, esq. surgeon, of Ticehurst. 

Oct. 5. At Brighton, Henry Cowd Teed, 
esq. of Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
and of Plymouth. 

Oct.9. At Brighton, aged 19, Frances, 
3d and youngest dau. of John Hatchard, 
esq. of Piccadilly, and Clapham-common. 

Wirs.—Sept. 17. At Corsham, aged 90, 
Mrs, Eleanor Merewether, aunt to Mr. Ser- 
geant Merewether. 

Sept. 25. At Weston-super-Mare, Lt.- 
Col. Kennan, formerly of 75th foot. 

Sept. 26. At Salisbury, aged 86, Mr. 
Daniel Collis, for 32 years master of the 
Bishop’s Charity School. 

Sept. 27. At Damerham, aged 74, Geo. 
Budden, esq. 

Oct. 10. In Salisbury, Edward Bowle, 
esq. of Idmiston, a gentleman highly es- 
teemed and deeply regretted by all who 
knew him, 
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Nathan Atherton, esq. of Calne, solicitor. 

Oct. 15.. Mr. Winterson, of Rowde, near 
Devizes, at the very advanced age of 105. 

Oct. 18. Aged 40, James, younger son 
of James Roles, esq. of Maddington. 

Worcester. At Worcester, aged 33, 
John Rayment, esq. solicitor. 

York.—Sept. 16. Aged 69, Peter Jack- 
son, esq. of Riston Grange, near Beverley. 

Sept. 18. Aged 15, Charles, only son of 
the Kev. B. Lumley, Rector of Dalby. 

At Middleton Tyas, Thos. Davison, esq. 

Sept, 23. At Hull, aged 9, Charles only, 
son of the late Charles Hayes, esq. of Lon- 
don, and grandson of the late Rob. Leigh, 
esq. formerly collector of Excise at Hull. 

Sept. 25. At Sheffield, aged 53, the 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Cotterill, Minis- 
ter of St. Paul’s in that town. 

Lately. At Aldborough, Leveson Ver- 
non, esq. youngest son of the late H. Ver- 
non, esq. of Hilton-park, and Lady Har- 
riet Wentworth, dau. of the Earl of Straf- 
ford. 

Oct. 1. At Hull, aged 40, Mary, wife 
of Lieut. Geo. Spurien, R. N. 

Oct.8. At Thorp-Bassett, aged 85, Mr. 
Wm. Banks, father of the Rev. Jabez Banks, 
Incumbent of Bempton, and of Mr, John 
Banks, National Schoolmaster of Pockling- 
ton. He was a member ef the Wesleyan 
Methodist society for 42 years. 

Scorianp. — Sept. 26. At Dumbarton, 
the day following the decease of his eldest 
son, Jacob Dixon, esq. Provost of Dum- 
barton. 

Lately. Josias Walker, M. A. Professor 
of Humanity at the University of Glasgow. 

At Glasgow, David Walker, esq. the Ame- 
rican Consul-gen. in Scotland. 

At Ardrossan, co. Ayr, Janet, wife of 
Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart. of West- 
quarter, Capt. R.N. She was the only sur- 
viving dau. of Sir James Stirling, Bart. of 
Mansfield, and was married in 1809. 

Tretanp.—At his seat co. Limerick, Mr. 
Rice, the venerable father of the Rt. Hon. 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In Dublin, the widow of Sir Boyle Roche. 

Asroav.—July ... At Vienna, aged 43, 
his Imperial Highness the Archduke Ru- 
dolph-John-Joseph-Renier, a Cardinal of 
the Church of Rome, Prince Archbishop of 
Olmutz, youngest brother to the Emperor 
of Austria. He was born at Florence, Jan. 
8, 1788: and created a Cardinal Priest 
June 4, 1819. 

Aug. 9. At Corfu, aged 25, the Ho- 
nourable Charles Gustavus Monckton, Capt. 
88th reg. second son of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Galway. This most amiable young 
man, and deservedly lamented officer, in the 
performance of his military duty was shot by 
a soldier who had been committing robbery, 
and had armed himself to destroy any indi- 
vidual who might recognise him, and thus 
lead to his detection. . .% 
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Aug.11. Near Boulogne, in a duel with 
Mr. Esse, a Belgian officer, Mr. Berkeley 
Bond, well known on the turf. He was 
an Irishman, and articled to a solicitor at 
Plymouth. He married a widow lady at a 
watering-place in Sussex, who had a hand- 
some annuity settled upon the property of 
Sir Godfrey Webster, at. Battle Abbey. 
After marriage they resided near Winchester, 
at which place Mr. Bond was arrested under 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act for shooting at a 
person for some misunderstanding relative 
to the purchase of a cow, and he was com- 
mitted to Winchester Goal, and tock his 
trial as a felon; but by his own appeal to 
the jury he was acquitted. The trial, how- 
ever, involved him in great expense, and 
much of the annuity of his wife was made 
a sacrifice. He then came to Rose Hill, 
near Oxford, and assumed the name of Fre- 
derick Lindsay, and during his residence 
there he buried his mother in Cowley church- 
yard. He then parted from his wife, and 
lived with the sister of the well-known 
actress Miss Love, by whom he had five 
children. The termination of his career was 
in harmony with its progress ! 

Lately. At Strasburgh, aged 22, Mr. 
John Romaine Addison, the last relative of 
the celebrated Joseph Addison. This amiable 
and accomplished young gentleman was edu- 
cated in the University of Edinburgh, and 
intended to take out the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. He some time since set out on 
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a tour through the most romantic districts 
of the Highlands, and subsequently visited 
the south of England. He remained a few 
days with a relation at Maidstone, went over 
to the continent, and was drowned while 
bathing at Strasburg. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Major Hut- 
chinson, Bengal Inf. son of late T. Hutchin- 
son, M. D. Harrogate. 

On board H.M.S. Magnificent, at Ja- 
maica, First Lieut. C. Barry, R. M. 

At Calais, aged 72, Richard Bentley, esq. 
grandson of Richard Bentley, D. D. of Tri- 
nity-college, Cambridge. 

n France, aged 39, Theobald Lord Walsh. 

At Passy, M. Sebastian Erard, well known 
in Europe for his improvement in harps and 
pianos. 

Sept. 5. At St. Avertin, near Tours, the 
wife of Capt. Pickford, R. N. 

Died in Sept. 1880, in the island of St. 
Helena, Mrs. Elizabeth Honoria Frances 
Lambe, (widow of Serg. Lambe, of the 
artillery of the island,) at the age of 110. 
In 1731 she was housekeeper to Governor 
Pyke, during his second government, and 
remembered having heard that Sir Richard 
Munden stormed the fort which now bears 
his name. Twenty-one personages have 
filled the seat of Governor of the island dur- 
ing her life time. She was eight times mar- 
ried, and had numerous generations, (260 
of whom are now alive,) and died an ex- 
ample of true piety. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 21 to Oct. 18, 1831. 


Christened. Buried. 


2and 5 130] 50 and 60 100 

Males - 847 1663 Males - 666 1396 & 5and10 44] 60and 70 104 
Females - 816 Females- 660 3 10 and20 491|70and 80 92 
Whereof have died under two years old 417 E< 90 and 30105 | 80 and 90 46 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


a 


80 and 40 124 
40 and 50 110 


90and100 5 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
= «@& ee @ ao & 
59 2 37 6 22 5 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a ¢€ a & a “he 
638 3 40 7 44 10 








PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 21. 


Kent Bags.....+...... 3/. 10s. to 6/. Os. | Farnham(seconds)...... 51. 0s. to 71. 0s. 
SABO .cccccccoccccee 31. 15s. to 41. 16s. | Kent Pockets..... ..... - 3l. 16s. to 71. 12s. 
Essex ....e00e00e cooeeee 41, OS. to Sl. 58. | Sussex. ..ccccscccsecceeeeee 44, OS. to 5%. 25, 
Farnham (fine) ...... 81, Os. to 101. 10s. | Essex ....cecccscsecsseeees 44. 45. to Gl. 6s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 24. 


Smithfield, Hay 31. Os. to 41. 0s. 


Straw 1/. 10s. to 11, 16s. 


Clover 41. 0s. to 61. Os, 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 







BROT caccctncsecscccsccesn OF CL Oo Gt. OE 
Mutton.....ccccccscsoeee 452 2d. to 48. 10d. 
WEE cnscccavcscsecscorses SR «ON 00'S, OE. 
See wae eae 


SAMBD coriccceses ipanaieda Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market. Oct. 24: 
Dn ee 3,115 Calves 152 


Sheep and Lambs 20,349 Pigs 200 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 24, 25s. Od. to 31s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 41s. 0d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled 68s, Curd, 72s, 0d.—CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Oct. 24, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotusrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. Price. 
Ashby-de-la~-Zouch -|£.78 0 
Ashton and Uldham -| 89 0O 
Barnsley .« - -| 217 0 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh. )| 241 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 
Coventry « « 750 O 
Cromford . . « + = 
Croydon . - - 1 0 
Derby «. « « » «| 120 O 
Dudley.» + « —_— 
Ellesmere and Chester 69 0 
Forth and Clyde . .| 625 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 
Grand Junction . .| 235 0O 
Grand Surrey . . - 
Grand Union. . 205 
Grand Western . 824 dis 
Grantham . . . 195 0 
Huddersfield . 173 
Kennet and Avon. 245 
Lancaster . . - 18} 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 410 O 
Leicester . oi a 8 
Leic. and North’n 75 0 
Loughborough . ./2550 0 
Mersey andIrwell .| 525 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 209 0 
N.Walsham & ene 10 0 
Meath . « « a 
i ae 505 O 
Peak Forest > 56 0 
Regent’s . . « 17 0 
Rochdale . 64 0 
Severn and Wye . 173 
Shrewsbur >a aes 
Staff. and .| 550 O 
Stourbridge . . «| 220 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 35 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0O 
Swansea . —_— 
Thames & Severn, Red 29 0 
Ditto, Black . . .| 24 O 
Trent & Mersey(Zsh.) | 620 0 
Warw. and Birming. —_ 
Warwick and Napton —_ 
Wilts and Berks . 43 
Wore. and Birming. 91 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 73 O 
London (Stock) | 593 
West India (Stock) | 112 0 
East India (Stock) _ 
Commercial atti 70 O 
Bristol . 120 0 

BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith . . — 
Southwark. . . 23 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 24 0 
Vauxhall . . . 18 0 
Waterloo . ota 23 

Ann. ofsl. . .| 21 0 

—— Ann. of 7/. . 19 0 





13 


ak & Ow 





i) 
> oO 
co 


Divp.ann. 


£. 


4 0 
5 0 
10 O 
12 10 
6 0 
5 0 
50 0O 
17 0 
6 0 
2 
8 15 
27 +O 
12 8 
138 0 


a - 2 = 
haben scabs be. 
eoooco conuoco o 


om 
© @ 


~ 
-— 
moococoooucoocooooaoose 














RAILWAYS. 
Forest of Dean . . 
Manchester & Liverp. 
Stockton & Darlington 
WATER-WORKS, 
East London . . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Kent . 
Manchester - & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 

INSURANCES, 
Bie « «oo « 
Alliance ... 
Atlee «2 6 
British Commnensial 
County Fire . 
Eagle . . 
Globe . . 


Guardian . ; 


Hope Life . 
Imperial Fire 
Ditto Life . 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . ° e 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . . 
Bolanos .. 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron. . 
Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) 
Hibernian . . . 
Irish Mining Comp 
Real Del Monte . . 
United Mexican . 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 
Ditto, New 
City. . . 
Ditto, New 
Phoenix. . 
British . 
Bath .. 
Birmingham 
Birmingham&Sta’ 
Brighton 
Bristol . . 
Isle of Thanet 
Lewes . . 
Liverpool 
Maidecone 
Ratcliff 
Rochdale 
Sheffield 
Warwick ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult! 
Auction Moen ‘ ) 
Annuity, British . . 
Bank, ish Provincial 


ord 


MERLE RO RE: EAS 


|| Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
\| Ditto, 2dclass . . 


Price. 
< — 
205 0O 
250 0 


lll 0 


40 
42 
80 
69 


eooco 


185 0 


16 0 
100 0 
47 0 


el ell 


120 0 
4 

314 
984 
40 0 


18 0 
380 0 


17 0 











dis. 
52 pm. 


2 dis. 


Div. p.an. 
£.2 4 
9 p.ct. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp 
From September 27 to October 25, 1831, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’ 8 Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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Weather. 


Month, 
8 o’cl 
Morn 
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in. pts. 
30, 00 
29, 86\do. & fair 

’ 75\do. & rain 

» 60\fair & do. 

2 48\do. do. 

> 30 ‘do. do. 

939 do. do. 

» 72; ldo. do. 

» 88 ido. 

9 92\do. & cloudy 

» 92: showery 

> 68 fair 

> 68)rain 

»70 fair 
» 60, :showery 


Sept. 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27, to October 26, 1831, both inolusive. 





3 per Ct. 


~ | 3f per Ct. 


Sept.&Oct. 
Bank 
Stock. 

3 per Ct. 

Reduced. 

Consols. 

1818. ss 

34 per Ct. 

Reduced. 
New 

33 per Cent. 

4 per Cent. 
1826. 
Long 

Annuities. 


India 
Stock. 
Ind,Bonds. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: cloudy 
do. & rain 
do. do, 


30\do. do. 


cloudy 
do. & fair 


3ido. do. 


do. 


fair 


sicloudy 


do. 
do. & rain 


cloudy, wind 


4\fair 
7\cloudy, rain 





Ex. Bills, 
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par 1 =e 
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164\—— 4 2 dis. —— 

2dis. |-—— 

1 dis.’ 
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96 
+, 963) 


111189 79% 8380479 
12/190 \794 9 80§ 
13/191 |79380§ 80% 1 
14/190 80g $81% 
151904803 $819 
17|1913 
18,191 
19]192 
20/1913 
21/191 
22/191 
24|192 
25|192 
26/191 


85.87% 
33; 863% 875 
| 87988 4% 963) 
| 874\894 
87389 
| 885.898 § 
¢| 884/894 90) 
| 894 904 § 
88% 88¢ 904 90) 
884 883/90 893 3| 
89 {904 
894| s9h904 083 
81g $823 88% 884|904 53 983, 16§)197 | 2 dis. |—— 
81$ §82k 894! 8g 90g 4' 982 16g, 1. 2. dis.| —— 
New South Sea Annuities, Oct. 15, 793; 21, 804. 
Old South Sea Annuities, Oct. 10, 774; 20, 803; 27, 79%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
Jate Ricuarpson, Goopivck, anid Co, 
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J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 2 





25 PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





